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SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 


THE name which heads this page 
is the only one under which his- 
tory will recognise the career of 
one of the most meritorious British 
statesmen of modern times. As 
Sir Stafford Northcote, he was for 
more than thirty eventful years 
intimately connected with the 
national life of the country, and 
we had scarcely become familiar 
with his new and higher title 
when England was suddenly called 
upon to mourn his too early loss. 
While we must look to his pos- 
terity to illustrate the title of 
Iddesleigh, the name of Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote will always hold 
its place in the annals of the con- 
stitutional and parliamentary pro- 
gress of his period. In his famil- 
iar place on the front Conservative 
bench he could be regarded from 
more than one point of view, and 
he inspired respect from whatever 
standpoint he was looked at. As 


a Conservative leader, skilled both 
in tactics and strategy ; as a man 
of affairs, whose ability and experi- 
ence had been proved in adminis- 
tration, diplomacy, and finance ; as 
a county gentleman of the highest 
type, and as a man of more than 
ordinarily cultured and scholarly 
tastes,—he stood before the public 
as a representative of the best re- 
sults of our elective system. It 
might even be said that he lived 
long enough to become a specimen 
instead of a representative of it. 
When he entered parliamentary 
life the admirable combination 
of excellent qualities which he 
brought to his work was not rare 
among members. When he left 
the Commons for the Upper House 
he was almost the last of a race 
of members who had made Eng- 
lish government the ideal of free- 
dom over the civilised world ; and 
in the newer and worse Order 
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which has ensued, those very 
qualities which constitute his 
claims upon the memory of the 
country would have been serious 
obstacles to his influencing the 
course of events. He stood among 
the foremost at a time when char- 
acter and honour counted in public 
men; when statesmen moulded, 
instead of being moulded by, the 
opinions of the country; when 
party warfare and party politics 
were yet tempered by patriotic 
considerations ; and we cannot call 
him unhappy in being spared those 
changes of which his latest par- 
liamentary experience must have 
given him no equivocal foretaste. 
Unquestionably Sir Stafford was 
a man of his day, and he lived till 
its sunset, 

In that period of our parlia- 
mentary history which lies _be- 
tween the first and second Reform 
Bills—a period during which the 
British House of Commons occu- 
pied a higher position in the eyes 
of the world than it had held 
before, or is likely to hold again— 
a front place in politics was only 
to be achieved by genuine merit 
and force of character. The petty 
devices by which members in our 
day push themselves to the front 
would then have only made the 
House too hot to hold them. The 
“bores,” who with us succeed in 
wasting three-fourths of the public’s 
time, could then have been count- 
ed on a few fingers, and their 
incapacity for doing harm, com- 
bined with the amusement they 
afforded, secured them a contemp- 
tuous toleration that was for the 
most part good-humoured. Ob- 
struction was not known except 
as an ultima ratio, to be resorted 
to in the gravest emergency, and 
even then only with the sanction 
of the leaders of the Opposition 
and the concurrence of their whole 
party. On both sides of the House 
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were men who, however small they 
might seem in the inflamed vision 
of contemporary partisans, now 
stand revealed to us in the pages 
of history as wise and far-seeing 
statesmen, to whose abilities any 
country might with confidence 
intrust its destinies. It was in 
this school that Sir Stafford North- 
cote received his political training ; 
and how apt a pupil he proved 
may be inferred from the fact 
that the briefest of apprentice- 
ships enabled him to at once be- 
come a power in his own party, 
and to secure the respect of the 
most prominent among his oppo- 
nents. 

But before we proceed to trace 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s public 
life, with which we propose chiefly 
to concern ourselves, we must say 
a word regarding Mr Andrew 
Lang’s memoir, which furnishes a 
basis for our remarks. This we 
believe is Mr Lang’s first essay 
in biography, and we are happy 
to congratulate him upon having 
been able to carry into a new field 
those admirable qualities of style 
and treatment which have won for 
him so high a position in other do- 
mains of literature. When we say 
that Mr Lang’s Life of Sir Stafford 
Northcote stands apart from other 
political biographies, we do not 
mean to disparage either the one 
or the other ; and we still wait for 
an ideal. But that originality, 
penetration, and artistic workman- 
ship—all, in short, that can lend an 
appropriate grace and charm to his 
subject—were to be expected from 
Mr Lang, need not be said; and 
these expectations are fully real- 
ised. His study of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, the man, is as finished 
a portrait as one is likely to meet 
with in a gallery of biography, 
and its warmth and colour lend a 
glow to the more outlined sketch 
of Sir Stafford, the politician and 
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the statesman. Biographers of 
statesmen are apt to lose their 
subjects in the history of the 
times; if Mr Lang errs, it is by 
going to an opposite extreme. 
We may regret this all the more 
as the book before us affords 
notable testimony to his capacity 
for handling political questions in 
a light and airy fashion, which if 
it does not invest his expositions 
with much authority, will at least 
insinuate them into the attention 
of readers who are too generally 
glad to avail themselves of any 
excuse of dulness for skipping 
such subjects. 

We follow Mr Lang with in- 
terest through his account of 
Stafford Northcote’s boyhood and 
early years, and gather as we go 
an insight into the elements that 
went to form his character. A 
bookishly inclined boy, he acquired 
in childhood that taste for desul- 
tory reading of which late in life 
he was to be the zealous defender ; 
and long before he had reached 
his teens he had essayed the doubt- 
ful sea of authorship, and had 
written—we do not know if he 
had completed—a novel. 


“This fiction,” says his biographer, 
“contains the elements of all romance ; 
and, in the very second sentence, we 
find a piece of wood which, when sat 
on by the heroes of the tale, turned 
into a trap-door, and opened the way 
into a subterranean staircase. The 
supernatural is then introduced with 
a rather lavish hand, for some sheep 
which alarmed the adventurers by 
screaming were changed into monkeys 
bya magician. Finally, a palace arose 
by magic, and disappeared as rapidly, 
leaving six men and women and a 
thousand children (‘some of them 
orphans’) without house or home.” 


In those days before Mr Rider 
Haggard had formed the taste of 
British novel-readers, this promis- 
ing romance apparently did not 
meet with a publisher ; and Miss 


Burney’s record remained un- 
broken. Though possessed of a 
lively fancy which found success- 
ful vent in light verse-making, 
Northcote was not in after -life 
characterised by much play of 
imagination—probably he kept it 
well under. He seems to have 
had a great facility for making 
Latin verses, of which his school- 
mates reaped the benefit, — “he 
was always doing other boys’ 
verses.” His Eton career appears 
to have caused some anxiety both 
to Mr Coleridge his master and to 
his parents; but he cannot have 
been wholly an idler, for he left 
Eton much better prepared for the 
university than the majority of his 
compeers, and at one time had 
hopes of the Newcastle Scholar- 
ship. ‘The inequality of his per- 
formances, and the utter want of 
constant purpose in his character,” 
as well as “a disposition too in- 
clined to sacrifice itself to the 
solicitations of others,” are the 
besetting sins which Mr Coleridge 
solemnly lays to his charge, which, 
translated into unacademical Eng- 
lish, probably means that the boy 
could do good work when he 
pleased, that he sometimes scamp- 
ed it, and that he was not proof 
against the temptations to a spell 
of play or fun when anything was 
on foot. But Mr Coleridge had a 
talk with his pupil, and soon he 
has the satisfaction of informing 
the family that Stafford “is an 
altered creature,” and that “he 
will for the future consider it no 
less a point of honour than a duty 
and a pleasure to seek literary 
distinction by steady and well- 
directed industry.” And Stafford 
would seem to have adhered to 
this good resolution, for before 
leaving Eton he was _ thought 
worthy of trying for the Balliol 
Scholarship, to which Mr Cole- 
ridge would certainly not have 
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consented if Northcote’s work had 
not given promise of success. On 
the river he had his own share of 
distinction. He was noted for 
the “neatness of his oarsman- 
ship ;” “pulled in the perfection 
of Eton style;” “always got a 
good grip of the water, with a 
strong, clean cut, and feathered 
neither too high nor too low "— 
a sort of aquatic forecast of the 
course he was to pursue in poli- 
tics; and he closed his school 
career by pulling bow in the Eton 
eight in 1835. 

Even while at Eton his friends 
had formed some hopes that he 
would make a figure in public 
life, and his grandfather, Mr Cock- 
burn, speaks of him then as “ our 
future statesman.” And even at 
that time much of his manner in 
debate, as it was familiar to us 
in after-life, seems to have been 
formed. The description given by 
an Eton contemporary of North- 
cote in the debates at “Pop,” 
might apply equally well to the 
veteran debater in the House of 
Commons. 


“He was just as philosophical in 

the debates at ‘ Pop,’ taking chaff and 
contradiction very coolly, but waiting 
for you round a corner, as it were, 
and confronting you with some un- 
answerable argument when you had 
ceased to expect it. His placidity 
made you think he had strong opin- 
ions, but he never cared to join in the 
first fray of a debate, when every- 
body was anxious to speak. 
He used to listen to what others said, 
and was clever at reviving a debate 
which flagged. He was not reckoned 
one of our best speakers, for he only 
stood up when he had something to 
say—adding nothing by way of the- 
torical ornament.” 


It is essential to an account 
of Sir Stafford Northcote’s early 
years that something should be 
said about the religious influence 
under which he was reared. 


His , 
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mother, Mrs Northcote, was a de- 
vout woman, whose weak health 
probably had propelled her towards 
the mysticism of Edward Irving, 
and she had largely imbued her 
boy with her own views. These 
were not rubbed off by the rough 
contact of school, for Northcote 
and another boy are recorded as 
having read the Bible together in 
whispers. When he left Eton he 
read for some time with Mr Shirley 
—afterwards a bishop—a clergy- 
man of decided Low-Church type, 
who “generally took occasion to 
give a religious turn to our conver- 
sation on every subject.” These 
facts are of importance, as sug- 
gesting how the prevailing reli- 
gious atmosphere of Oxford was 
able to make so little impression 
on Mr Northcote. The year in 
which he entered Balliol was a 
notable date in the ecclesiastical 
history of the University. The 


appointment of Dr Hampden to 
the Regius Chair of Divinity in 


that year had divided the Univer- 
sity into two camps; Newman in 
the pulpit of St Mary’s in that 
year began his expositions of the 
via media. The absorbing interest 
in Oxford was ecclesiastical, and 
it was almost impossible for any 
one within its walls, whether don 
or undergraduate, to keep outside 
the vortex. Mr Northcote had 
“Tdeal” Ward for his tutor for 
some time, but Ward had not then 
come under Newman’s influence. 
But the direction which North- 
cote’s religious speculations took 
was very remote from the dogmas 
which were being so keenly de- 
bated round about him. While 
others were weighing the respec- 
tive merits of Anglicanism and 
Romanism, Mr Northcote was con- 
sidering the bearing of the Irving- 
ite revelation upon the Church of 
England, not in a spirit of fervid 
inquiry certainly, but with a well- 
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disposed and sympathetic curi- 
osity. His father was naturally 
concerned at the religious tend- 
encies exhibited by his son, and 
Mr Lang publishes a correspond- 
ence between them on the subject, 
which is notable only as show- 
ing the frank and cordial con- 
fidence existing between the two. 
Young Mr Northcote defends his 
position, but the utmost length he 
is able to go is to insist upon a 
possible reconciliation of Irvingite 
tenets with Holy Scripture with- 
out arguing for its probability. He 
follows the common method of 
adapting Scripture to creed devel- 
opments, instead of inquiring whe- 
ther these developments were the 
logical outcome of the written text. 
But theology neither now nor after- 
wards was his bent, as may be in- 
ferred from the fact that his only 
difficulty in the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles is that defining the king’s 
supremacy; and his interest in 
theological polemics must have 
always been of a somewhat super- 
ficial nature. His Irvingite pre- 
possessions gradually fade away, 
until we find him an attached 
Churchman of broad tendencies, 
who for some incomprehensible 
reason or other was more than 
once assailed at the hustings as a 
Puseyite. 

Mr Northcote’s Oxford career 
was very much like that of other 
reading men of his day, except 
that he was also more of a boating 
man than most undergraduates 
could afford to be who had honours 
in view. Mr Lang, an excellent 
authority on the subject, says :— 


“Not very many reading men have 
been able to row in their last summer 
term and secure their First, while 
water men have a very strong opinion 


that the muscles of the studious are 
absorbed’ into their brains. The 
writer cannot, indeed, remember an 
example of such divided and success- 
ful energies as at this time Stafford 
Northcote was displaying, apparently 
without any strain. Those who re- 
member him at College say that his 
facility was extraordinary. Without 
being brilliant or a wit, he did all 
things well, and all things with ease. 
The number of hours during which 
he read, without a break, astonishes 
one who has known many hard 
readers. But it is to be noticed that 
he kept his afternoons for himself, 
and never studied after dinner. Even 
so, for a man to be in training, and 
yet to read from eight to four, shows 
unusual strength of constitution, men- 


tal and bodily.” 


His place was a First in classics 
and a Third in mathematics, and 
with these honours his University 
career practically closes. He com- 
peted for the English Essay on the 
subject, “ Do States, like Individ- 
uals, inevitably tend, after a period 
of Maturity, to Decay?” after- 
wards included in the published 
volume of his Lectures and Es- 
says ;! but Arthur Stanley, after- 
wards the Dean of Westminster, 
was his successful rival, as he had 
previously been for the Newdigate. 
He did not stand for a fellowship, 
but kept his terms, and was called 
to the bar at the Inner Temple in 
due course. But though working 
with his usual conscientiousness 
at mastering his profession, his 
thoughts seem to have steadily 
turned towards public life; and 
an unexpected opening suddenly 
launched him upon his true career. 
There is a letter, written to his 
former tutor, Mr Shirley, just be- 
fore he found himself connected 
with political life, which leaves no 
doubt with which party his sym- 


1 Lectures and Essays. By Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, First Earl of Iddes- 
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pathies lay, and which we feel 
bound to quote, more especially 
as Mr Northcote’s moderation and 
independence seem for some time 
to have held out hopes to the 
Whigs that they might ultimately 
secure him :— 


“ Great changes have taken place,” 
he writes in October 1841, “since I 
saw you last, in which you will prob- 
ably not rejoice, though for my own 
part Tam in hopes that they are for 
the better on the whole, and that Sir 
Robert Peel and his friends will do as 
much towards the saving of the coun- 
try as any human prudence can be 
expected to do. If there were a little 
more security for their acting on fixed 
Church principles, I should be more 
confident of the ultimate result, but 
I own myself a bit of a croaker at 
present.” 


It was by a singular irony of 
fate that Mr Northcote was to 
enter political life under the 
auspices of the very statesman 
who in after-years was destined 
to be his bitterest opponent. In 
the Peel Ministry of 1841 Mr 
Gladstone was Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade, and he had 
asked Mr Coleridge to recommend 
him a secretary from among his 
old Eton pupils. Northcote, Mr 
Farrer, afterwards his brother-in- 
law, and another were mentioned ; 
and Mr Gladstone’s choice fell 
upon Northcote. A more desir- 
able patron for a young man en- 
tering public life could not have 
been found than the Mr Gladstone 
of that day, and we do not wonder 
at the enthusiasm which Mr North- 
cote feels for his new chief. 


“There is but one statesman of the 
present day,” he writes to a lady, “in 
whom I feel entire confidence, and 
with whom I cordially agree, and that 
statesman is Mr Gladstone. I look 
upon him as the representative of the 
party, scarcely dveeged as yet though 
secretly forming and strengthening, 
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which will stand by all that is dear 
and sacred in my estimation in the 
struggle which I believe will come ere 
very long between good and evil, order 
and disorder, the Church and the 
World, and I see a very small band 
collecting round him and ready to 
fight manfully under his leading. In 
that band I have desired above all 
things that I might be found.” 


And again he writes to Mr 
Shirley :— 

“With any other man than Glad- 
stone, I might have hesitated longer. 
But he is one whom I respect beyond 
measure; he stands almost alone as 
the representative of principles with 
which I cordially agree.” 


The younger generation who 
know Mr Gladstone only as a 
statesman whose moral conscious- 
ness has been wholly corroded by 
vanity and ambition, as a foe of 
Church Establishments, the enemy 
of national unity, the most un- 
scrupulous and reckless of dema- 
gogic agitators, will read these ex- 
tracts with a feeling of wonder, 
and probably come to the con- 
clusion that Mr Northcote was a 
very poor judge of character. But 
singularly enough Mr Northcote’s 
opinion coincided with those of 
the most intelligent of contempor- 
ary judges, and more singular still, 
Mr Gladstone thoroughly deserved 
the good opinions then entertained 
of him. It is a strange and pain- 
ful transformation that has taken 
place—happily with few parallels 
in English history. As has been 
written of a more exalted and 
more consistent character— 


‘* Since he miscalled the Morning Star 
Nor man nor fiend had fallen so far.” 


There was much in sympathy be- 
tween the Mr Gladstone of those 
days and his secretary. Like the 
other, Mr Northcote considered 
the connection of Church and 
State “the problem of all others” ; 
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and his mind is a good deal exer- 
cised in thinking out a system of 
polity that would give fuller play 
to Christian aims. He even medi- 
tated a great work on “ Politics,” 
and it is not to be regretted that 
he was soon compelled to turn to 
the practical rather than the theo- 
retical aspects of the subject. He 
wrought hard under his chief, and 
as the Corn Law agitation was 
then in progress, he must have 
been able in some degree to leave 
an impress on the important 
business that came through his 
hands, for, as Mr Lang says, “ Mr 
Gladstone was Peel’s right-hand 
man, and Mr Northcote was Mr 
Gladstone’s.” We do not know 
much of these years of work at the 
Board of Trade ; but they resulted 
in Mr Northcote becoming a skilled 
and able economist and financier, 
the only public man of the time 
who was able to criticise with 
safety the boasted financial genius 
of Mr Gladstone. When Mr Glad- 
stone resigned over the Maynooth 
Grant in the session of 1845, Mr 
Northcote found himself his own 
master. But he had plenty of 
public work to occupy his time, 
writing up Peel’s free-trade meas- 
ures in the ‘Guardian’ and other 
papers; aiding Mr Gladstone’s 
candidature for Oxford Univer- 
sity ; reporting upon the condition 
of the Navigation Laws for the 
Government; and preparing a 
pamphlet upon the same subject 
which was published two years 
after, and brought his capacity for 
official work prominently before 
Ministers. This work was under- 
taken under the Whig Govern- 
ment, which carried out Mr North- 
cote’s recommendations in favour 
of repeal by an Act abolishing the 
Navigation Laws in 1849. Lord 


Brougham was the keenest oppo- 
nent of the Act; and his opposi- 
tion drew from the Premier the 
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joke that “it was no wonder 
Brougham thought himself an au- 
thority on the Navigation Laws, 
he had been fishing for seals so 
long.” This temporary alliance 
did not in any way reconcile Mr 
Northcote to Whig principles. 
He writes reassuringly to his 
family, who had naturally felt some 
anxiety at his position :— 


“T think I understood Henrietta at 
the same time to say that you were 
one of the many who express regret 
at my having turned, or aod about 
to turn, Whig ; and as that is a turn 
which I devoutly hope I never may 
take, I cannot resist the temptation 
of saying a few words of indignant 
denial. A free-trader I have always 
been since I could form any opinion 
of my own on the subject; and I 
advocated the repeal of the Corn 
Laws,—that is to say, the principle of 
free trade in corn,—before Sir Robert 
Peel announced his change of senti- 
ment, and, I should also add, before 
Lord John Russell had abandoned 
his fixed duty. But as regards the 
characteristic principles of the Whigs 
(of which free trade is not one) I am 
as zealously opposed to them now as 
I ever was, and perhaps more so since 
I have seen the course of the present 
Ministry. Personally I have every 
reason to like them, and I am also 
convinced that some of them some- 
times act upon what they hold to be 
true principles ; but taking them as a 
body, I look on them as a very miser- 
able set of statesmen, with no views but 
such as are suggested by the moment, 
and thinking the great safety of the 
country to consist in the maintenance 
of a Whig Cabinet. We Tories, who 
are now but few in number, are in 
the habit of saying that government 
should not be by the people, but for 
the people ; I think the Whigs reverse 
the sentiment, and consider it should 
be by the people and for themselves.” 


It was not, however, until Mr 
Northcote had conspicuously iden- 
tified himself with the Conser- 
vative party that the Whigs gave 
up all hope of winning him over. 
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It was on the recommendation of 
Lord John Russell’s Ministry, es- 
pecially of Lord Granville and 
Mr Labouchere, afterwards Lord 
Taunton, that Mr Northcote was 
appointed by Prince Albert one 
of the secretaries to the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. During one 
of Lord John’s Cabinet-making 
projects, we find Lord Granville 
writing to Sir Stafford—the death 
of his grandfather, following close 
upon that of his father, had open- 
ed the succession to the baronetcy 
to him in 1851: “Lord John and 
I are restrained from venturing 
on the forlorn-hope of getting you 
as Under Secretary at the Foreign 
Office. Your address has 
made me fear that we are not, at 
all events for the present, likely 
to be joined on the same side in 
political warfare.” The address 
alluded to, in which he was wooing 
the Exeter electors—vainly as it 
turned out—was decided enough 
in its expression of attachment to 
Church and Constitution, and its 
antipathy to “the headlong pro- 
gress of democracy.” He declared 
stoutly against a return to Pro- 
tection, and condemned the Papal 
aggressions which were then irri- 
tating the mind of England. 

Sir Stafford had resigned his 
position on the Board of Trade in 
1850, and had devoted himself al- 
most wholly to the Exhibition work, 
with a devotion which won him the 
Civil Companionship of the Bath, 
but which overtaxed his health, 
and probably laid the foundation 
of that affection of the heart, 
which for the remainder of his 
life he carried about with him. 
Mr Gladstone’s_ re-election for 
Oxford again called his energies 
into the field, for that statesman 
had already begun to astonish his 
sober-minded constituents by his 
conduct on the Jew Bill and the 
Papal aggressions ; and an increas- 
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ing opposition, shown by diminish- 
ing majorities in the elections of 
1852 and 1853, had sprung up. 
Sir Stafford was a warm partisan, 
and published a pamphlet on the 
Facts connected with the Election. 
Many divergencies of opinion soon 
began to crop up between him and 
Mr Gladstone ; but as yet nothing 
had occurred to shake his con- 
fidence in the man whom of all 
others he had chosen as a leader. 
It seems to us that Sir Stafford 
has great reason to be thankful 
that his earlier efforts to enter the 
Commons did not meet with suc- 
cess, for he was able to utilise the 
interval of waiting in work that 
was both of public use and highly 
advantageous to himself as a train- 
ing for his future career. He was 
specially fortunate in not having 
committed himself to following the 
Coalition, and in escaping the con- 
fusion which its overthrow brought 
about. Under Mr Gladstone’s 
auspices, however, he was em- 
ployed on a Commission for re- 
organising the Board of Trade; he 
was also engaged on a report for 
the Prince Consort on the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, into 
which it was proposed to expand 
the newly established Department 
of Practical Art; but by far his most 
important work of this epoch was 
the inquiry into the organisation 
of the Civil Service. The report, 
for which Sir Stafford shares the 
responsibility with Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, led to the institution 
of examination tests as severe as 
they had formerly been sham, and 
to the introduction of selection by 
competition for the Civil Service. 
All this time he was looking 
about him for a likely seat, with 
a preference for a western county 
or borough, as was natural, and 
he was also taking lessons in elo- 
cution from Wigan, the actor, 
against his début in the House of 
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Commons. And thus the years 
wore on until 1855, 

Lord Palmerston came into office 
on 10th February; and on the 26th, 
Mr Gladstone, who still stayed 
on in the Government, telegraphed 
to Sir Stafford, then at Pynes, that 
there was a seat vacant at Dudley. 
Sir Stafford was at once on the 
spot and in communication with 
Lord Ward, who had the borough 
in his hands, and wished a Peelite 
member. His experiences as a 
candidate were exceptionally pleas- 
ant. The electors had not been 
used to being canvassed. Several 
gave their promises straight off 
when told “this is the gentleman 
himself come to ask you.” “ My 
strength,” Sir Stafford writes, “lies 
(beyond Ward’s support) in my 
having been at the Board of Trade, 
and being able to take the character 
of a man of business.” There was 
a Radical element in the borough 
which was disposed to “heckle” 
him ; but ‘‘seeing the two leading 
Radicals with lists of questions to 
put to me, I made a sort of Bala- 
clava charge, and gave them my 
mind upon all the points they were 
likely to take up, which made them 
scratch out one question after an- 
other before I got to the end, and 
took the wind out of their sails.” 
His hopes to be returned without 
a contest were disappointed, but 
he headed the poll, and was re- 
turned for Dudley on March 9, 
taking his seat in the House of 
Commons on March 10, 1855. 

Sir Stafford had hoped to make 
his maiden speech on reformatories, 
a subject in which he took a deep 
and philanthropic interest. That 
same year he had got a reforma- 
tory started near Pynes, his coun- 
try seat in Devonshire, and had 
not only given it land and buildings, 
but also continued to take a con- 
stant personal interest in the 
school and the boys. But it was 
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another subject that first brought 
Sir Stafford to his feet. Only ten 
days after he had taken his seat 
he had to defend the Civil Service 
Report and its recommendation 
of the competitive system. His 
speech “was a very short one, 
and rather intended as an experi- 
ment.” ‘I was not in the least 
nervous,” he writes to Lady 
Northcote, “and found I could 
think and decide ‘upon my legs,’ 
as they say, so I shall feel com- 
fortable for the future.” The 
speech was well received, and 
‘“‘ Dizzy did me the honour to turn 
round and look very attentive.” 
Soon speeches cease to be a nov- 
elty ; but for his first session he 
seems to have confined himself to 
questions upon which he could 
speak with special authority, and 
to have kept aloof from general 
politics. We catch echoes from his 
letters of his discontent with the 
diplomatic muddling which was 
protracting the struggle in the 
Crimea; and he is glad to find 
in Lord John Russell’s blunder- 
ing at Vienna some excuse for 
Mr Gladstone’s tergiversations, an 
excuse, however, which Sir Staf- 
ford’s biographer is not disposed 


to indorse :— 


“ Mr Gladstone’s attitude about the 
war and its bloodiness,” says Mr Lang, 
“had been rather like that whic 
he took when the Boers beat us at 
Majuba. When a statesman, who 
approves of the beginning of a war, 
would withdraw from it in the mid- 
dle because of the ‘ effusion of blood,’ 
one is reminded of Mark Twain's 
reply to the French ¢émoin, in a bur- 
lesque account of M. Gambetta’s duel. 
Mr Twain, as second, proposed Axes 
for weapons. ‘That would lead to 
bloodshed, remarked the other. 
‘Why, what does your side propose 
to shed?’ asked Mark Twain.” 


But Sir Stafford’s apologies are one 
more proof of his loyal devotion 
to Mr Gladstone. 
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In the session of 1856 Sir Staf- 
ford successfully carried through 
the House a bill for the establish- 
ment of industrial schools, as a 
supplement to the Reformatory 
Bill of the same year. It was his 
own draft; but he had to take so 
many amendments on board, that 
he dubs it his “omnibus” in his 
correspondence. He had spared 
no pains to master the subject, 
and had visited the colonie agri- 
cole at Mettray the previous year. 
He had also mooted the idea at a 
meeting of the Reformatory Union 
at Bristol, where it had found 
warm support. Considering the 
short time he had been in the 
House, and the fact that he still 
stood apart from the main body of 
the Conservatives, his success with 
the bill was remarkable, and can 
be ascribed only to his readiness 
to accept suggestions and to his 
disposition for reasonable compro- 
mise. He felt his anomalous posi- 
He considered 


tion in the House. 
himself a link between the Derby- 
ites and the Peelites, but more of 


the former than the latter. Mr 
Gladstone thought he could chiefly 
describe himself by negatives. He 
experienced a feeling very com- 
mon with members who have ex- 
hausted the novelty, but have not 
yet been infected by the excite- 
ment of politics. He would like 
well enough to have another year 
in Parliament, but has serious 
doubts whether he would stand 
again in case of a dissolution. 
The position of the Conservative 
party, broken up as it was, and 
with little cordiality between the 
two leaders, was disheartening ; 
and its reconstruction was going 
on “at about the pace of the 
Tertiary formation,” as he de- 
scribes its progress. He felt his 
relationship to Lord Ward _ irk- 
some to his parliamentary inde- 
pendence. In this strait he con- 
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sulted his chief adviser. Mr 
Gladstone, with an eye already 
fixed on the haven of Liberalism, 
considered the state of parties 
“anomalous and disjointed.” He 
would willingly undertake to ex- 
plain matters to Lord Ward, but 
“your natural place, I think, will 
ultimately be found in the agri- 
cultural part of the representa- 
tion.” And he casually adds that 
independent men acting under in- 
dependent heads might preserve 
“the old stable elements of the 
House of Commons.” One of the 
“independent heads,” we need not 
doubt, rested on Mr Gladstone’s 
own shoulders. But to quit Par- 
liament altogether would, he as- 
sured Sir Stafford, “be the worst 
solution ” of his difficulties. 

The debate on the lorcha Ar- 
row case, and the difficulty with 
China soon afterwards, made Sir 
Stafford more convinced of the 
mutual inconvenience to himself 
and Lord Ward of their existing 
relations. Lord Ward supported 
the Palmerston Government in its 
difficulty, and under pressure from 
the Whips endeavoured to induce 
Sir Stafford, who was one of the 
impeaching majority, to withdraw 
his opposition. Sir Stafford con- 
sulted Mr Gladstone and Sir 
William Heathcote, both of whom 
advised him that, after he had 
definitely stated his opinions upon 
the question, it would be impos- 
sible for him to withdraw to 
please Lord Ward. Lord Ward, 
however, was still willing to sup- 
port him at Dudley; but in the 
general election of 1857 that fol- 
lowed the defeat of the Govern- 
ment, Sir Stafford, on Mr Glad- 
stone’s advice, stood for North 
Devon, and was defeated. He did 
not return to the House for up- 
wards of a year, spending the 
time pleasantly with his family at 
St Germain en Laye and in Paris, 
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making occasional flying visits to 
England to keep his hand in in 
politics. 

But what was really to be the 
turning-point in Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s career was now at hand. 
He was no longer to be doomed to 
waste his time as an isolated po- 
litical unit, but to find a place in 
the inner circles of Conservative 
organisation, where his best facul- 
ties and abilities would find a fuller 
scope for usefulness. In June1858, 
while on one of his visits to Lon- 
don, he had “a curious sort of 
letter” from Mr Earle, saying 
Mr Disraeli wished to see him, 
and this led to the proposal of a 
seat for Stamford, and the pros- 
pect of the secretaryship of the 
Treasury. It was not without 
doubts that Sir Stafford took this 
proposal into consideration. Mr 
Disraeli was not then the political 
personage that he was to become 
some years afterwards. His past 
career was still so fresh in the 
minds of Conservatives that they 
were quite justified in withholding 
from him the full measure of their 
confidence. It was just at this time 
that Mr Disraeli and Mr Glad- 
stone were passing each other in 
their political orbits, the one gain- 
ing as much in conscientiousness 
through the elation of success and 
a new-born feeling of noblesse 
oblige, as the other was losing the 
same quality under stress of de- 
feat and disappointment. As late 
as 1857, indeed, there was a con- 
siderable probability of Mr Glad- 
stone joining the Conservatives, 
but the party could not have held 
both him and Mr Disraeli. One 
must have had to go, and looking 
at the characters of the two, as 
they stood then and afterwards, 
we can easily realise a possible 
interchange of their parts: Mr 
Gladstone settling down as a calm 
and dignified Conservative leader 
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of the high Tory type, and Mr 
Disraeli becoming a Radical fire- 
brand, to rouse the dembdcratic 
passions of the country. Such is 
the irony of parliamentary politics. 
Sir Stafford had some natural hesi- 
tation to mark himself as “ Dizzy’s 
man,” and he had some misgivings 
as to how Mr Gladstone would re- 
gard the step. 


“T should not myself consider that 
I was deserting him ; because I have 
never followed him, and never mean 
to follow him in an anti-Conservative 
direction, and I have always desired, 
and still desire, that he should join 
the Government; and moreover, I 
should take care to let Disraeli know, 
if-I do accept, that I shall never act 
against Gladstone in a personal ques- 
tion, should such arise. But my posi- 
tion with respect to Gladstone is a 
very awkward one ; and I am afraid, 
if I take office, two things will be 
said, which might equally annoy him 
—one, that my doing so showed that 
he was favourable to the Govern- 
ment; the other, that it showed that 
I had deserted him for Dizzy. I 
don’t fear any bad consequences to 
myself from joining on Dizzy’s invita- 
tion. I should be abused a little, but 
that I don’t care for; and I should 
always hold myself free to take an 
independent line if necessary.” 


Mr Gladstone counselled accept- 
ance; and it was with a feeling 
of half-puzzled wonderment that 
Sir Stafford emerged from the in- 
terview with Disraeli that was to 
mould his future career. ‘ Dizzy 
talked as if he had always had 
my interests in the very centre of 
his heart ;” and certainly a capac- 
ity for discovering coming men 
was not among the least of Mr 
Disraeli’s gifts. So Sir Stafford is 
prepared to cry ‘“ Three cheers for 
Dizzy !” but all the same he is not 
to commit himself to him “in the 
event of any great break-up.” But 
the chances of discord were soon 
lessened by the influence which Sir 
Stafford acquired in Mr Disraeli’s 
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counsels — an influence which is 
scarcely brought out with suf- 
ficient clearness in Mr Lang’s 
work. Sir Stafford was the type 
of a class—the abler Conservative 
county members whom Mr Dis- 
raeli was most anxious to secure, 
and who then looked at him ask- 
ance and with some dubiety. Their 
hopes rested upon Lord Derby, 
and they read but did not under- 
stand the ideas in which the Press 
was seeking to educate them. In 
this way Sir Stafford was a decided 
acquisition to Mr Disraeli, as a 
link between him and the squires, 
and as an interpreter to the Con- 
servative leader of their political 
views. From a very early period 
in their connection, we find him, 
in letters and memoranda, coun- 
selling his chief upon the position 
and policy of the party; and as 
we shall see later on, his advice 
was frequently of paramount in- 
fluence. 

His election for Stamford passed 
off quietly,-and in January 1859 
he was appointed Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury—no sinecure 
post. But his tenure was a short 
one. Lord John Russell had once 
more brought the question of Par- 
liamentary Reform to the front, to 
restore the sinking prestige of the 
Whig party, and Lord Derby’s 
Government, to obviate a more 
Radical measure, brought in a bill 
of their own. Looking back upon 
it in the light of our own experi- 
ence, we may say the bill was a 
good and a sound one—equalising 
the borough and county franchise 
and disfranchising the forty-shil- 
ling freeholders. But there was 
dissension inside the Cabinet over 
this last provision, which Lord 
John Russell selected as his point 
of attack, and he defeated the Gov- 
ernment by a majority of thirty- 
nine. Sir Stafford was for moder- 
ate reform, and extension of the 
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franchise without redistribution, 
which he considered a reasonable 
measure for professed Conserva- 
tives to put forward. 

Sir Stafford was again returned 
for Stamford at the general elec- 
tion that followed, and sat in Op- 
position with his party. A Re- 
form Bill, the Repeal of the Paper 
Duty, and the Commercial Treaty 
with France were the chief fea- 
tures of its programme. Sir Staf- 
ford objected to the price we were 
paying for the French treaty, and 
reminded the House that even 
gold might be bought too dear, 
and only considered it serviceable 
as making a breach in the French 
system of protection. Mr Glad- 
stone was Lord Palmerston’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Sir Stafford Northcote was the 
only member on the Conservative 
benches who could dissect his il- 
lusory schemes and submit his 
finance to a searching criticism. 
On one occasion Mr Gladstone 
tells Sir Stafford that he had “en- 
deavoured to arrest your progress 
by a prolonged shaking of the 
head ;” and in the discussion on 
the French treaty Sir Stafford 
retorted upon a Ministerialist who 
had praised Mr Gladstone’s “ sim- 
ple eloquence,” “The eloquence of 
the right hon. gentleman nobody 
ever doubted, but that its char- 
acteristic was simplicity, he was 
hardly prepared to admit.” He 
moved the amendment in op- 
position to Mr Gladstone’s motion 
for the repeal of the paper duties, 
on the ground that the state Lf the 
finances were inadequate for the 
surrender; and results, both at 
the time and afterwards, proved 
the correctness of his view. He 
offered no opposition to the prin- 
ciple of the bill; but he made a 
very weighty speech on the im- 
prudence of sacrificing a lucrative 
source of indirect taxation before 
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deciding by what direct taxes the 
deficiency was to be met. 


“T do not wish to be understood as 
saying that I object to the substitu- 
tion in a proper way of direct for 
indirect taxation. What I mean is 
this, that we ought to take very good 
care to make direct taxation as free 
as possible from objection, and to put 
it in such a shape that when we strike 
away indirect taxation, we may be 
in a position to fall back on direct 
taxation, with the certainty that it 
will not fail us in consequence of 
the objections which it will engender. 
This is the point in which the scheme 
of the Government fails. Is it pru- 
dent to strike away indirect taxa- 
tion, when we have in its place only 
the income-tax, which high authori- 
ties tell us is unsuitable as a perma- 
nent source of revenue, and when no 
one can assure us that it can in any 
way be altered or improved ?” 


It was during the Budget de- 
bates of 1861, according to Mr 
Lang, that Sir Stafford made his 
first deep impression upon the 
House, and justified the confidence 
and applause of his party leaders. 
He was the only speaker the Con- 
servatives could put up, with any 
assurance of success, to answer or 
criticise Mr Gladstone. During 
the era of Mr Gladstone’s great 
financial illusions, Sir Stafford 
may be said to have led rather 
than to have followed Mr Disraeli, 
for the latter, who was little of 
a financier and less of a political 
economist, does not do much more 
than re-echo views which we recog- 
nise as those of his lieutenant. Mr 
Gladstone was at first disposed to 
take rather a lofty ground with 
his new antagonist, and Sir Staf- 
ford, who knew the other’s “cun- 
ning o’ fence,” was proportion- 
ately wary of how he attacked 
him. “I am horribly afraid of 
moving an amendment in the res- 
olution itself,” he writes to Dis- 
raeli during the Budget debates 
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of 1861. “Gladstone may bring 
up an array of figures to show 
that we shall upset the finance of 
the country, and may carry off 
a number of votes.” 

We must refer our readers to 
Mr Lang’s work for an excellent 
summary of Sir Stafford’s great 
speech on the claims of sugar and 
tea to a reduction of duty as con- 
trasted with paper. It was in- 
deed an admirable exposition of 
Conservative financial policy, and 
brought him in compliments from 
all sides. Lord Stanley declares 
it to be “the most complete par- 
liamentary success that I have 
heard in the twelve years I have 
sat in the House. -You are marked 
out for a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.” ‘It is Gladstone at his 
best, without Gladstone’s temper,” 
was another comment; and @ pro- 
pos of the actual Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, an apt quotation 
was made— 


‘* Keen are his pangs, but keener far to 
feel . 

He nursed the pinion which impelled 
the steel.” 


His forensic success was followed 
by his work, ‘Twenty Years of 
Financial Policy,’ into the writing 
of which he was “entrapped” by 
some booksellers, and which may 
still be read with profit as a lucid 
exposition of the principles of 
British finance, especially with 
relation to the earlier successes of 
a free trade policy. Here, as all 
through his career, he urged the 
caution with which the income-tax, 
properly a war reserve, should be 
employed ; and questioned gravely 
whether the recourse which was 
constantly being had to it was 
“a proof of financial strength.” 
These years were years of dis- 
turbance abroad, on the continent 
of Europe, and in America, which 
was being rent asunder by the 
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Civil War. Sir Stafford took a 
view of European affairs which, 
contrary to his usual line of vision, 
we would have considered some- 
what pessimistic but for the cata- 
clysm which swept over France 
some years later. With regard 
to the American difficulty, while 
Ministers were dealing with the 
subject from a purely diplomatic 
point of view, Sir Stafford North- 
cote approached it from the 
commercial side, and was able to 
carry his chief along with him. A 
not unnatural sympathy for the 
struggle which the Confederates 
were maintaining against such 
crushing odds swayed a large 
number of prominent Conserva- 
tives, and there is reason to sup- 
pose that they might have made 
an impression upon Mr Disraeli, 
and have led to an attempt to 
obtain recognition for the South. 
Lord Coleridge, in an article in 
‘Macmillan,’ singles out Mr Dis- 
raeli and Sir Stafford Northcote 
on the one side, and the Duke of 
Argyll and Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis on the other, as the four 
men who “mainly contributed to 
keep this country neutral, and to 
save us from the ruinous mistake 
of taking part with the South.” 
Again, in the Schleswig-Holstein 
difficulty, when Conservatives were 
divided in their views of Eng- 
land’s duty, Sir Stafford’s influ- 
ence was effectually exerted to 
keep the country out of the im- 
broglio. The Palmerston Cabinet 
was divided into war and peace 
parties ; the Premier on one side, 
and Mr Gladstone and Mr Milner 
Gibson on the other, and Earl 
Russell, as usual, blundering and 
irritating both sections of his col- 
leagues. Lord Robert Cecil, who 
was much more rash and fiery than 
the present Marquis of Salisbury, 
had roused an indignant spirit in 
the country by his letters to the 
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‘Times,’ denouncing the _high- 
handed procedure of the Central 
Powers. There was, too, a secret 
understanding between the Tory 
leaders and Lord Palmerston at 
the time, leaving him a free hand, 
within pretty wide limits, in foreign 
policy, provided he gave due con- 
sideration to their views in home 
questions. Mr Disraeli, according 
to Count Vitzthum, declared that 
it was “all humbug going to war 
for Denmark,” but Lord Derby 
took a graver view of the European 
crisis. Sir Stafford spoke his mind 
to Mr Disraeli with his usual 
frankness, as he states in a letter 
to Lady Northcote :— 


“ Although we have some strong 
Danish feeling in our party, I do not 
believe that the Conservatives as a 
body can wish to go to war with our 
old German allies, with France hang- 
ing on our flank, ready to play her 
own game on the Rhine as soon as 
England is fairly committed against 
Prussia. I believe that many diffi- 
culties, which are now insoluble, on 
account of the mess Johnny Russell 
has got into, might be got over by 
a new Ministry, and that we might 
succeed in bringing about a settlement 
which Austria, and probably Prussia 
too, must in their hearts desire.” 


Again, in the China difficulty, 
when the Taeping successes had 
created a desire for intervention on 
the part of England, Sir Stafford 
wrote Mr Disraeli a long letter 
urging opposition to Lord Palmer- 
ston’s intervention, and calling 
upon Parliament to lay down 
strict principles of abstinence in 
Asiatic as well as European and 
American domestic quarrels. His 
favourite policy is a via media 
“between fussy interference and 
absolute indifference,” a seasonable 
rule of conduct while Lord Russell 
was at the helm of the Foreign 
Office. Sir Stafford, at an Exeter 
dinner in 1864, made a very happy 
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criticism on the Whig foreign 
policy of the day :— 


“They were possessed of a mar- 
vellous secret, of a patent invention, 
by which they were to settle the 
affairs of the world without any ex- 
penditure of blood or treasure on the 
part of England. They were in the 
happy position of possessing what we 
may consider the patent medicine of 
England—‘ moral influence,’ Never 
was there a patent medicine of Mr 
Holloway’s more puffed and vaunted.” 


But though Sir Stafford did his 
duty as a counsellor in times of 
foreign crisis, and had in later 
years to bear a chief share of the 
burden of our foreign policy, his 
heart was never in diplomatic 
discussion, and he could never 
apply himself to debate with the 
same enthusiasm as when internal 
affairs or some economic subject 
were in question. We cannot 
stop to particularise the heavy 
and varied Committee work which 
he undertook during these years of 
Opposition, such as Schools of Art, 
Public Accounts, and Irish Taxa- 
tion, but the share which he took 
in the Public and Endowed Schools 


‘ Commissions was most important 


and helpful. An anecdote of Mr 
Disraeli, however, which belongs 
to this period is too good to be 
passed over. Writing from Kirby 
Hall in Yorkshire, Sir Stafford 
says: “The principal delight of 
our friends here is Dizzy’s advice 
to the farmers to cross their 
sheep with Cotswolds. Can’t you 
imagine him gravely giving it, as 
if he knew the difference between a 
Cotswold and a Southdown!” This 
early parallel to Mr Gladstone’s 
equally valuable advice to farmers 
to grow strawberries instead of 
wheat and make jam instead of 
malt, is both striking and amus- 
ing. We may mention that Sir 
Stafford paid a visit to Hawarden 
soon after the fall of the Russell 


Ministry, and had a most cordial 
reception. The Oxford election 
had been a great difficulty to Sir 
Stafford: he had already foreseen 
in Mr Gladstone’s attacks upon 
the Irish Church a germ of hostil- 
ity to ecclesiastical establishments 
generally, and had abstained from 
voting at Oxford. He would, how- 
ever, have supported Mr Gladstone 
if his vote would have turned the 
election. 

Sir Stafford’s seat was secure at 
Stamford, and he now first entered 
the Conservative Cabinet as Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. 
From the beginning of the session 
of 1866 to July he kept a rough 
diary, which Mr Lang reprints, 
and which gives a very vivid 
picture of the days of the Con- 
servative Reform Bill in 1866, 
Though the Liberal Government 
was tottering on its last legs, the 
Conservative prospects were not 
reassuring. Lord Derby was fail- 
ing fast, and there was a difficulty 
about the leadership. Reform was 
imminent upon whichever party 
was in office, and the support of 
the Adullamites had to be con- 
ciliated. Lord Derby thought that 
if Disraeli gave up the lead of the 
Commons, the only alternative was 
Mr Gladstone, “who is quite pre- 
pared to take the high Conservative 
line ;” ‘but we should never get 
on together—he would always be 
quarrelling with me, and I should 
be thinking he wanted to trip me 
up.” Disraeli was inclined to offer 
Cabinet office to Mr Lowe and Mr 
Horsman, but Sir Stafford recom- 
mended rather an approach to 
the old Whigs in the event of a 
break up. Already Sir Stafford 
foresaw that beyond the immediate 
dangers of Reform a crisis would 
arise over the Church. 

“T told Dis,” he writes, “that I 


thought the chief question for us to* 
consider was the future position of the 
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y when the Reform hitch should 
ve been got over. The question of 
the relation of Church and State will 
probably become the most important 
with which we shall have todeal. We 
must endeavour to maintain the 
Establishment without unduly sub- 
jecting the Church to the State. This 
will be difficult under any circum- 
stances, but especially so if the Gov- 
ernment we form does not command 
the confidence of Churchmen. Al- 
ready some of the High Churchmen 
are so alarmed at the danger of Eras- 
tianism that they are for a free 
Church, and they look to W. E. G. as 
their leader to that result. If we 
compose our Cabinet of men who have 
so little of their confidence as Stanley, 
Lowe, and Horsman, the breach may 
be precipitated, and men like myself 
may be forced to join the free Church 
party as the lesser evil.” 

All this fusionist talk was dis- 
sipated when on Lord Dunkellin’s 
motion to substitute rating for 
rental in the Liberal Reform Bill, 
the Government was defeated, and 
Ministers sent in their resignation. 
A few invitations to join the Con- 
servative Ministry were given to 
Whigs and Adullamites, and when 
these were coldly received, Lord 
Derby resolved to make a Cabinet 
with his own supporters. Sir 
Stafford, as has been said, became 
President of the Board of Trade, 
and held that office until next 
March, when, in consequence of 
Lord Cranborne’s secession, he 
was transferred to the India 
Office. We hear little about the 
split in the Conservative Cabinet 
over reform from Sir Stafford’s 
papers, and we must go to “ Han- 
sard” for a full exposition of his 
own opinions. 

“ His own attitude,” says Mr Lang, 
“was merely and simply that of his 
chiefs. He did not want to lower the 
franchise, any more than they desired 
it. But he was no more inclined 
than they to divorce the Conservative 
tay from the current of affairs. . . . 
is habitual and almost proverbial 
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hopefulness enabled him to see ahappy 
future for England and our enfran- 
chised working class, especially as the 
influence of the Conservative party 
‘has been used almost always on the 
side of labour and of the working 
man.’” 


Sir Stafford Northcote’s Indian 
secretaryship was a career of un- 
interrupted satisfaction and suc- 
cess, although crowded with mo- 
mentous events and important 
measures. The Abyssinian Ex- 
pedition was the most important 
undertaking which we then had 
in the East, and Sir Stafford had 
the good judgment to leave Sir 
Robert Napier with almost a free 
hand to make his preparations 
and to lay his own plans. Its 
rapidity and success, surpassing 
any other military operation of a 
similar magnitude that we have 
since undertaken in Africa, best 
attest the wise policy by which 
the India Secretary regulated its 
course. Among other measures 
which fell to be dealt with by 
him during his term at the India 
Office were the beginnings of the 
decentralising policy which is still 
being wrought out; the initiation 
of the great schemes of irrigation 
which the Orissa famine had sug- 
gested for the prevention of sim- 
ilar calamities ; and the admission 
of natives to the Covenanted Civil 
Service. Sir Stafford was very 
anxious that some method might 
be devised of opening up the Cov- 
enanted Civil Service to natives 
without compelling them to come 
to England to compete, and sug- 
gested that experimental nomina- 
tions might be tried in the various 
Presidencies. The Conservative 
Government did not, however, 
remain long enough in office to 
give effect to his views. In the 
case of the Mysore succession, Sir 
Stafford took such a view as might 
have been expected from a states- 
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man personally unacquainted with 
the character of native rule, and 
threw over the chance of allowing 
the principality to lapse to the 
Indian Government upon what was 
certainly a very favourable con- 
struction of the Partition Treaty. 
Like all English statesmen, the 
word “annexation” had a repel- 
lent effect upon him. With re- 
gard to the troubles that were 
brewing beyond the north - west 
frontier, Sir Stafford unfortu- 
nately had to look through an 
opaque lens, and it was all but 
impossible, while Sir John Law- 
rence remained Viceroy, to induce 
the Indian Government to depart 
from its position of masterly inac- 
tivity. The Indian Government 
knew quite well what was trans- 
piring in Afghanistan and the 
Central Asian khanates, but re- 
fused to recognise the inevitable 
bearings of Russia’s movements 
upon the future. The des- 
patches of the period show clear- 
ly enough that. the home Govern- 
ment was not made aware of the 
significance of facts, the grav- 
ity of which the Council at Cal- 
cutta had great difficulty in dis- 
guising from themselves. It is 
useless now to point out what 
might have been ; but if the policy 
which Lord Mayo commenced some 
years later had been inaugurated 
any time between 1866 and 1868, 
we cannot help believing that a 
great portion of our Central Asian 
troubles might have been averted. 
Sir Stafford readily agreed to Sir 
Douglas Forsyth’s mission to St 
Petersburg, which, if it was pro- 
ductive of little permanent bene- 
fit, at all events roused the Rus- 
sian Government to a perception 
that their advance towards the 
Oxus was being jealously watched 
in India, and that such barefaced 
annexations as Khokand and Bok- 
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hara would have to be more skil- 
fully managed in future. 

Few men who have filled the 
chair at the India Office have left 
better memories of themselves 
among the natives of India than 
Sir Stafford. This was not merely 
due to an act of such unusual pri- 
vate munificence as his present of 
£1000 to hospitals and charitable 
institutions, which was so unos- 
tentatiously given that it almost 
escaped notice at the time, but 
rather to the conscientiousness 
which impressed all his conduct 
towards our Eastern empire and 
its natives. He had to do unpop- 
ular things too. The Abyssinian 
Expedition forced him to establish 
the precedent that India must 
pay for the military operations of 
her own troops on the other side 
of Suez, a precedent which has 
been somewhat unduly stretched 
since. He gave the ball to the Sul- 
tan at India’s expense, a vicarious 
hospitality which to most other 
secretaries would not have been 
so readily pardoned. But what 
most conciliated confidence was 
the impression that Sir Stafford 
would ‘examine matters for him- 
self and not be led by the Coun- 
cil of India, which, rightly or 
wrongly, has but an indifferent 
character in the East as an ad- 
ministrative organ. This impres- 
sion is now confirmed. In a pri- 
vate letter written about the time 
he accepted the India Office, he 
declares that he is not going to 
play Adam to the Council’s Eve, 
and say “The Council thou gavest 
to be with me tempted me.” But 
the fact that the years of Sir 
Stafford’s secretaryship were the 
beginning of a new financial era 
in India, and that he of all the 
other statesmen of his party was 
the fittest to deal with the prob- 
lems that came before him, is 
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sufficient to explain much of the 
success of his administration. 

In 1867, when a vacancy in the 
representation of North Devon 
had occurred, that constituency, 
repenting of its former short- 
sightedness, now solicited Sir Staf- 
ford to become its member, and 
henceforth dutifully returned him 
so long as he remained in the 
House of Commons. 

The Christmas of 1868 found 
the Conservatives once more in 
opposition, and Sir Stafford a 
statesman at large. The following 
year was almost entirely devoted 
to the affairs of the doomed 
Hudson Bay Company, of which 
he had become chairman, and 


which was now to be compelled 
to make over to Canada the ex- 
tensive territories in the North- 
West which it held under the 
charter of Charles II., and which 
it was now unable to administer 
under the inroads of immigration. 


Riel’s rebellion had made it plain 
enough that the territorial power 
of the Company must fall, and the 
task that Sir Stafford set himself 
was to make the fall as light as 
possible, and get the best possible 
terms out of the Canadians. We 
cannot go into his negotiations 
with the Canadian Government, 
to carry on which he crossed the 
Atlantic for the first time and 
made the acquaintance of the po- 
litical leaders of the then new 
Dominion. He also made a short 
tour through the States; but for 
the racy stories connected with 
his transatlantic experiences we 
must refer the reader to Mr Lang’s 
volumes. Space compels us to 
take the same course with other 
wanderings of Sir Stafford—his 
yacht trip to the opening of the 
Suez Canal, and visit to Athens ; 
a Mediterranean cruise in the 
Pandora; with various other holi- 
day excursions nearer home, of 
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which Sir Stafford has left in his 
own words delightful records of 
places visited and persons met. 
And in what remains to tell of his 
political career we must also be 
brief, urged thereto by the con- 
sideration that that part of his 
public life is so recent as to be 
familiar to most of our readers. 
But even those who have fol- 
lowed politics most closely during 
the last twenty years, will find 
much fresh light let in upon the 
part which Sir Stafford Northcote 
played in them in these volumes. 

In February 1871, Sir Stafford 
was requested by Lord Granville 
to join the Commission which 
had already sailed for America, to 
arrange the terms of reference to 
arbitration of the differences be- 
tween Britain and the United 
States regarding the Alabama 
claims and other subjects of inter- 
national dispute. It was some- 
what of a novel experiment, and 
its wisdom, as justified by events, 
was not inaptly illustrated by an 
anecdote told by Judge Hoare, 
one of the American Commis- 
sioners :— 


“ A man came into court and called 
the judge a d d fool. The judge 
threatened to commit him for con- 
tempt of court. The man begged to 
refer the question to the arbitrament 
of the jury. The judge consented ; 
whereon the jury decided that his 
referring to them proved he was a 
d——d fool, and gave their award 
accordingly.” 


The Americans received the 
Commissioners with unbounded 
hospitality, for which we were 
afterwards to have the pleasure of 
settling the bill; and Sir Stafford’s 
letters show how heartily he en- 
joyed the “real good time” and 
the genial society into which he 
had dropped. It would be need- 
less to go over the wrangling that 
ensued when the Commission set- 
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tled down to work, or to show how 
the “ Britishers ” were overreached, 
to use the mildest possible word 
descriptive of Mr Secretary Fish’s 
conduct. Suffice it to say, that 
the Commissioners signed the 
Treaty under the impression that 
the indirect claims for damages 
were dropped, and that Sir Stafford 
publicly animadverted on their re- 
vival in a speech before the Exeter 
Chamber of Commerce. The 
American Government took up the 
allegation in a spirit of righteous 
indignation, and Sir Stafford was 
obliged to defend himself, which 
he did in a very able letter to Mr 
Fish, reiterating his sense of the 
understanding which he had ar- 
rived at of the terms propounded 
by the American side. Whatever 


Lord de Grey might have done, we 
are certain that Sir Stafford North- 
cote would have been no party to 
an admission of the indirect claims ; 
but an unquestionable mistake was 


committed by the Commissioners 
in not having these barred in black 
and white. On the San Juan dis- 
pute Sir Stafford was more firm, 
and would have broken up the 
Conference had not the Americans 
given way. 

Back in England, Sir Stafford 
was not allowed to remain idle. 
He was asked to become chair- 
man of a Commission to inquire 
into the working of Friendly 
Societies, a subject in which he 
was much interested, and to which 
he entered with all the enthusiasm 
which he felt for anything affect- 
ing the condition of the masses 
generally. He and his fellow- 
commissioners traversed the coun- 
try collecting evidence, discovering 
“no end of jobs,” and finding “a 
richer vein of rascality in Glasgow 
than one could discover in Belfast.” 
The result was a bill which he 
carried through Parliament in 
1875, after Mr Disraeli had re- 
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turned to power, which provided 
for the registration, and, to some 
extent, for the Government super- 
vision, of these societies, and which 
still practically regulates their 
working. The measure was a fair 
specimen of the principles which 
Sir Stafford applied to economic 
legislation. It was “a compro- 
mise,” and “mainly permissive.” 
“Tt is better,” he argues, “that 
the societies should not be governed 
as well as they might be, than that 
Parliament should do anything in 
the way of governing them beyond 
what was absolutely necessary.” 
We believe the principle here laid 
down to be right; and if Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote’s Act has failed 
to prove sufficient protection, the 
blame lies with the constituents of 
the friendly societies themselves. 
The societies gratefully recognised 
his work, and the chief of one of 
them, representing 600,000 mem- 
bers, said that, in Lord Iddes- 
leigh’s death, “England has lost 
one of the greatest supporters of 
voluntary thrift, as exemplified in 
the working of friendly societies 
and of kindred institutions.” 

In spite of his success at the 
India Office, Sir Stafford must be 
considered as having attained his 
true sphere of action when he took 
over the Exchequer in the Con- 
servative Ministry of 1874. He 
was unfortunate in receiving the 
control of the national finances at 
a time when the tide of national 
prosperity had turned, and a sea- 
son of commercial and material 
depression had begun to sweep 
over the country. He was unfor- 
tunate also in receiving from his 
predecessor, Mr Gladstone, a dam- 
nosa hereditas in the shape of an 
illusive surplus of six millions, 
“got up,” as Sir Stafford ex- 
plained, “to a certain extent by 
putting off a great many claims 
and charges which would ultimately 
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have to be met.” This imaginary 
quantity was the chief economic 
result that the Liberals had to 
show for six years of administra- 
tion. Mr Gladstone, with little 
hope that he would have the 
handling of the money, proposed 
to lavish it in a lordly fashion. 
He would abolish the income-tax, 
he would remit the rest of the 
sugar duties he had promised in 
his address, which Mr Chamber- 
lain was compelled to describe as 
“the meanest public document 
which has ever in like circum- 
stances proceeded from a states- 
man of the first rank.” Sir Staf- 
ford was not going to attempt 
the impossible. He held very 
much the same views as Mr Glad- 
stone regarding the income-tax, 
but he saw that they could not 
repeal it without giving the nation 
“some marked relief in the class 
of articles of popular consump- 
tion.” So he contented himself 
with reducing the income-tax, he 
relieved local taxation, aided the 
police and lunatic asylums, and 
took off the sugar duties, and 
attempted a reduction of the 
public debt, which he had always 
regarded as a primary duty on the 
part of a good financier. The 
Liberals cried out that their mag- 
nificent surplus had been frittered 
away, but the country as a whole 
pronounced Sir Stafford’s arrange- 
ments to be the best that could 
have been arrived at under the 
circumstances. 

In 1875 his great scheme for 
reducing the National Debt, the 
first serious effort in that direc- 
tion since the recommendations 
of the Finance Committee of 
1828, which were never carried 
out to any very appreciable ex- 
tent, was brought forward. Mr 
Gladstone had made partial ex- 
periments by way of terminable 
annuities, which, though sound 
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enough in principle as far as they 
went, were yet inadequate to 
produce a permanent effect upon 
the mass of debt to which they 
were applied. Sir Stafford estab- 
lished a new Sinking Fund, com- 
mencing from 1877, derived from 
the difference between the annual 
interest on the debt and a fixed 
assignment of £28,000,000 yearly 
from revenue. This difference then 
stood at about three-quarters of a 
million, and the proposal could 
not be considered ambitious. But 
moderate as it was, it hypothe- 
cated a future prosperity of the 
revenue which no Ministers could 
guarantee, and Mr Gladstone was 
ready enough to twit the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with 
pledging the future, and “soaring 
into the empyrean.” But Sir 
Stafford must be admitted to have 
had the best of it in his reply :— 


“As for binding the future, Mr 

Gladstone himself had left his succes- 
sors ‘to provide for the terminable 
annuities which, at his suggestion, 
we have been paying for the express 
purpose of extinguishing debt, and it 
is just as fictitious and as unreal as 
any other system.’ Mr Gladstone, 
‘the most incredulous man I ever 
met,’ ‘keeps on shaking his head 
whenever I refer tohim.’ Sir Stafford 
maintained that he had explained his 
scheme in ten minutes, while Mr 
Gladstone, in 1865, occupied half an 
hour, ‘gave every one a headache,’ 
and indeed divided the person of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer into two 
—the Chancellor as finance Minister, 
and the Chancellor as banker. . 
As to the terminable annuities, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, dividing 
the person, as one may say, making 
terms as banker with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as finance Minister, 
had been both buyer and seller of 
these annuities, and had fixed the 
price as he thought fit. 

“Tf you attempt to rest any scheme 
for the reduction of debt on termin- 
able annuities, . . . you will either 
make a bargain too favourable, and 
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add to the debt, or you will make a 
bargain too unfavourable, and so rob 
those for whom you are trustees—the 
savings banks’ depositors.’ He would 
retain terminable annuities to a cer- 
tain extent by provisions in the bill ; 
‘but to say that it is the only really 
sound and sensible principle to act 
upon, and that the other which I pro- 
pose is unsound and visionary, seems 
to me to be nothing but gross and 
sheer prejudice. He maintained, 
after alluding to Mr Gladstone’s criti- 
cal eye as worthy of ‘the Epidaurian 
serpent,’ that his plan was sound and 
stable, because it established a con- 
sistent policy of repaying debt, and 
yet could be set aside whenever the 
necessities of the country required 
that it should be put an end to.” 


There are economists who alto- 
gether condemn the principle of 
the Sinking Fund as “ automatic,” 
“thaumaturgic,” and “ wonder- 
working” ; but that Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s proposal was a mod- 
erate and sensible movement in a 
right direction will not now be call- 
ed in question by practical finan- 
ciers. The only regret is that the 
burst of the storm which had been 
hanging over Eastern Europe, and 
the disasters which more or less di- 
rectly sprang from it, precluded him 
from yractically illustrating the 
utility of his plan. All the time 
he was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
trade was stagnant, customs and 
excise at their lowest ebb, agri- 
culture labouring under such a de- 
pression as had never been known 
within the experience of farmers, 
a state of armed tension at home 
and war abroad; and instead of 
being able to reduce the debt, the 
Conservative Government was com- 
pelled to add to it. Nevertheless, 
it may be safely said that at no 
other period in our financial history 
was an increasing burden of tax- 
ation more carefully and consci- 
entiously adjusted to the means 
and interests of the British tax- 
payers, and money raised with 
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less illusive prospects or financial 
jugglery. 

Throughout the Eastern troubles 
of 1875-78, Sir Stafford was in 
perfect harmony with his col- 
leagues as to the course which they 
took during the difficulties which 
sprang out of the Servian and 
Herzegovinian complications, This 
was to countenance the just rights 
of the suzerain Porte, to use their 
influence in favour of an amelio- 
ration of the just complaints of 
subject races, and to join if pos- 
sible in collective action with the 
great Powers for that object, and 
with a view to save Turkey from 
insurrection within and aggres- 
sion from the outside. Sir Staf- 
ford, after leaving office, drew 
up a memorandum “on the 
Foreign Policy of the Govern- 
ment,” a summary of which forms 
an important chapter in Mr 
Lang’s second volume. In an 
amusing account quoted from Mr 
Disraeli of the various shades of 
opinion prevailing in his Cabinet, 
he characterises the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as desiring ‘to see some- 
thing done, but don’t exactly know 
what ”—a judicious opportunism 
which enabled them to act with 
effect at the proper moment. 

Mr Disraeli had now gone to 
the Upper House as Lord Beacons- 
field, and upon Sir Stafford had 
devolved the troublesome task of 
leading the Commons in these dis- 
tracted days. The insensate fury 
with which Mr Gladstone assailed 
“the unspeakable Turk,” and his 
friends, the scarcely more pro- 
nounceable Ministers, out of doors, 
found no faint echo in the House 
itself ; and “ bag-and-baggage ” and 
“perish India” were the popular 
watchwords of the hour. Amidst 
this turmoil Sir Stafford main- 
tained a steady demeanour. His 
defence of the policy of the Gov- 
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ernment was invariably frank and 
masterly, and convinced the coun- 
try, if not the Opposition, that 
we were doing all we could for 
Turkey and her subject states 
short of armed coercion, and that 
our neutrality had never exceeded 
what was required of a friendly 
and benevolent ally. In the Af- 
ghan war Sir Stafford was at first 
disposed to think Lord Lytton had 
been precipitate ; but a clearer in- 
sight into affairs at Cabul showed 
him that there was no longer the 
same possibility of standing aloof 
as had existed eight years before, 
when he was at the India Office ; 
and our Central Asian policy was 
clearly expounded and ably de- 
fended by him in the House. 

A more notable testimony could 
scarcely be quoted of Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s influence in Parlia- 


ment than the well - remembered 
fact that during his last years in 
Opposition he had to lead not 


merely his own party, but the 
House as well, on certain critical 
occasions. One of the most strik- 
ing of these was in connection with 
Mr Bradlaugh’s claims to take the 
oath, when Mr Gladstone stood 
aloof from what was his manifest 
duty, and compelled Sir Stafford 
to vindicate the cause of order in 
the House. It was Sir Stafford 
who had to move Mr Bradlaugh’s 
committal to the Clock Tower, and 
Sir Stafford again who had to 
move for him being set at liberty. 
He took his stand on the law 
as it stood at the time, and on 
the omnipotence of the House of 
Commons “over its own members 
within its own walls.” His line 
of action carried the House so far 
with him that he was able to de- 
feat the Government on the second 
reading of the Affirmation Bill. 
On his last day in the House of 
Commons, the Bradlaugh question 
again came up, on a letter from 
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the member for Northampton, inti- | 
mating that he intended to take 
his seat; and Sir Stafford notes 
in his journal “that he ought, in 
strictness, to have renewed his 
motion for excluding Mr Brad- 
laugh from the precincts, but that 
he did not wish to conclude his 
thirty years of membership by pro- 
posing the exclusion of a brother 
member.” 

Among the latest measures with 
which Sir Stafford had to deal was 
that of Obstruction, which, during 
his own leadership, had first dis- 
played its alarming capacity for 
thwarting parliamentary business 
in the debate on South African 
Confederation. Sir Stafford him- 
self, we are told, “was not eager 
to alter the rules of the House ;” 
but he had to yield to the exas- 
peration of members, and moved 
the Orders empowering the Speaker 
to name a member after he had 
been twice called to order, and 
suspending him, after he had been 
heard in his defence, for the re- 
mainder of the sitting. This mild 
measure proved ineffectual ; a Se- 
lect Committee dealt with the 
growing lawlessness inside the 
House with no better results ; and 
Sir Stafford was obliged to bring 
forward the rule extending to 
Thursdays, which had hitherto 
only obtained on Mondays, of go- 
ing into Committee- of Supply 
without preliminary debate, unless 
the Army, Navy, and Civil Service 
estimates had been first taken, and 
then only upon a question connect- 
ed with the votes. Without this 
safeguard, inadequate as it has 
frequently proved to be, it would 
long ago have been made impossible 
for Government to carry business 
through the House of Commons. 
Then came the more stringent 
order for suspending a member 
on being named from the Chair 
without the right of defence. It 
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fell to Mr Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment to introduce the cléture as 
a remedy for obstruction, and to 
Sir Stafford to criticise the pro- 
posal. His opposition was formal, 
and, with all his respect for the 
dignity and traditions of the 
House, he could not blind himself 
to the fact, that the usages which 
had secured free and honourable 
discussion among the gentlemen 
who sat in the House at the time 
he entered it, exercised no moral 
or material restraint upon the great 
mass of contemporary members. 
His opposition may be regarded 
as a courteous disclaimer of the 
obvious fact that the morale of 
the House was as bad as the Min- 
isters, whose policy was responsi- 
ble for the change, confessed it to 
be by their coercive proposals. 

Irish questions and the Home 
Rule movement naturally occupied 
much of Sir Stafford’s attention 
during his last years in Parlia- 
ment. Heopposed Mr Gladstone’s 
land legislation, feeling that Irish 
disaffection was not to be removed 
by interfering between landlord 
and tenant, and that it was main- 
tained not by grievances but by 
agitation. Sir Stafford had divined 
at a very early period that Mr 
Gladstone would throw himself 
into the arms of the Home Rule 
members, and employ them in his 
support whenever he was out of 
office. During his last years of 
leadership in Opposition he con- 
sistently kept the Home Rulers 
aloof, and resolutely refrained from 
any action that could be construed 
into an alliance with them. He 
was always careful to point out 
that it was not particular griev- 
ances, but the whole connection 
with England that the Parnellites 
were striking at, and in a politi- 
cal tour in Ireland he gave a very 
happy illustration of the attitude 
of their leader :— 
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“There is a story told of the Earl 
of Kildare, who, in the reign of Henry 
VII. or VIII., was in arms against the 
British power, and who was particu- 
larly at enmity with the bishop of 
his diocese. The Earl burned down 
a church in the diocese; and when 
questioned afterwards, and asked how 
he could have done so horrid a thing 
as burn a church, he said he never 
would have done it if he had not 
thought the bishop was inside, I 
believe the same is the case with Mr 
Parnell, and there are many institu- 
tions which he only attacks because 
he thinks that the British power is 
inside them.” 


To do justice to Mr Parnell, 
however, we believe that if he had 
failed in the church he would 
have set fire to the palace. Sir 
Stafford’s views on the Irish 
demands are summed up in one 
very pithy dictum, “Ireland re- 
quires many things ; but one thing 
she requires certainly—she requires 
to know she is governed.” 

On the subject of ‘ coercion” 
his views were definite and consist- 
ent both in office and in opposi- 
tion. If there was to be coer- 
cion, it must be applied as a policy, 
not as a “ hateful incident,” firm] 
persevered in in spite of all ob- 
loquy, and not by fits and starts, 
but until its legitimate objects had 
been accomplished. All through 
the course of Mr Gladstone’s 
Irish mismanagement Sir Stafford 
proved himself to be a prophetic 
critic, proving at each point that 
Mr Gladstone’s ostensible aims 
were exactly those which could 
not be realised, and that every 
fresh concession was only a step- 
ping-stone for further demands. 
A consistent policy, a coherent 
policy, a policy that would present 
some prospects of a definite and 
final solution of the Irish ques- 
tion, even if it was in a remoter 
future, was the call which Sir 
Stafford, throughout his leadership 
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of the Opposition, vainly made 
upon the Gladstone Government. 
There was one respect only in 
which he was able to discover con- 
sistency. When the Kilmainham 
Treaty was revealed, Sir Stafford 
was able to acknowledge that the 
Gladstone Government had proved 
true to their principles :— 


“They are proceeding on the prin- 
ciples on which it seems to me that 
they have all along proceeded. These 
principles are somewhat those of a 
pendulum, which swings sometimes 
to the one side and sometimes to the 
other. They are pursuing a 
policy which they have not thought 
out to its ultimate issues. . . . They 
are without a policy which they have 
themselves sought and decided on, 
and which they are prepared to re- 
commend on their own authority to 
the House.” 


He followed the Gladstone Gov- 
ernment through all its tortuous 
Irish policy during its last term of 


office, and brought prominently 
home to the country each fresh 
change of front on the leader’s 
part. First, the vaunted resolu- 
tion to rule Ireland without coer- 
cion, without the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act, as a protest against the 
“illegality ” which had marked the 
administration of their predeces- 
sors, a course which Mr Gladstone 
is again advocating —in Opposi- 
tion. Then came the discovery that 
the Irish were “steeped to the lips 
in treason,” and the imprisonment 
of the Land Leaguers. And finally 
the Kilmainham surrender and 
the Phenix Park tragedy. Then, 
as now, Mr Gladstone, “ when 
aiming at office,” “had spoken of 
an absence of crime, a general 
sense of comfort and satisfaction,” 
and had to come to Parliament 
soon after to obtain coercive 
powers to deal with this Arcadia. 
Sir Stafford was quick to point 
out the dual government of Ire- 
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land —the Government of the 
Queen, which Mr Gladstone 
speedily proved to be inoperaiive, 
and the government of the Land 
League. The taunts which Sir 
Stafford applied to Mr Gladstone 
in office are equally applicable to 
Mr Gladstone in Opposition, seek- 
ing, as he now does, to apologise 
for Irish lawlessness and crime by 
laying the blame on the adminis- 
tration of the Law. His own 
Government was the best adduci- 
ble evidence of the impossibility of 
governing Ireland without coercion. 

Sir Stafford also saw the weak 
point in the Premier's capacity, 
which would effectually prevent 
him from piecing together the 
ruins of the system which he 
had destroyed, so as to. con- 
tent all classes in Ireland. He 
quoted the sneer of Catherine de 
Medicis to the King after the 
murder of the Duc de Guise, 
“vous savez tailler, il faut savoir 
coudre.” The distinction marked 
a difference between the two states- 
men. Sir Stafford had a highly 
constructive faculty, and was al- 
ways at his best in planning out 
some practical scheme, such as 
Civil Service Reform, his Sinking 
Fund project, or a system of State 
recognition of industrial societies. 
Mr Gladstone’s building operations 
invariably begin with wholesale 
demolition, and it is rarely that 
he gets the length of clearing the 
site for his proposed edifice. Sir 
Stafford foresaw with sorrow the 
down grade on which Mr Glad- 
stone was entering with regard to 
Ireland ; but we do not believe 
that even his prescience forecasted 
the depth which he would reach 
in his descent, as exemplified in 
his appearance a few days ago be- 
fore his Mid-Lothian constituents. 
Gladstonians had assembled from 
all parts of Scotland to listen to 
an exposition of the deep and 
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well-considered policy that was 
to lead them back to power; and 
all they heard was a parrot - like 
reiteration of the very familiar 
mendacious revilings of Mr John 
Dillon and Mr William O’Brien, 
whose peculiar réle Mr Gladstone 
has taken up during their regret- 
table absence. 

Sir Stafford, with all his optim- 
ism, was unable to take a sanguine 
view of the immediate future of 
democracy. He saw more clearly 
than perhaps any other statesman 
that the Irish difficulty was not 
the Land League or the National 
League, or even the American 
dynamitards, still less Mr Parnell 
and his tail, but Mr Gladstone 
himself, and that in him was in- 
cluded not merely the disruption 
of Ireland, but a number of other 
destructive forces only waiting for 
an opportunity to vent themselves. 
At a time when the ex-Premier 
has again launched out upon his 
incendiary career, the opinion to 
which Sir Stafford—who to his 
last years could never speak of 
him without a lurking feeling of 
kindness, and even of respect— 
gave utterance at Aberdeen in 
1885, comes to us as a solemn 
and weighty judgment. “I am 
prepared, from a long acquaint- 
ance with him,” he said, “both as a 
friend and as an opponent in Parlia- 
ment, to bear the highest testimony 
to the great abilities of the late 
Premier, Mr Gladstone; at the 
same time I think he is about the 
most dangerous statesman I know.” 
In the five years that have elapsed 
since these words were uttered, 
Mr Gladstone has amply confirmed 
Sir Stafford’s prescience ; and we 
simply owe it to his diminished 
influence, and restricted means 
of mischief, that the “squally 
weather,” which Sir Stafford an- 
ticipated was to blow from Ha- 
warden, has not freshened upon a 
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general and destructive tornado. 
For himself Sir Stafford could 
only impress upon the new elec- 
tors “his confirmed doctrine—the 
doctrine of improvement on old 
lines, of honesty, steadiness, indus- 
try, all that could give confidence 
in England ;” and the worst calam- 
ity that he could forsee, as result- 
ing from the decline of these quali- 
ties, was the flight of Capital. Our 
future was to depend upon the 
maintenance of our old and tried 
morality in the Legislature as well 
as socially ; and these were among 
the last and most valuable councils 
that Sir Stafford bequeathed to his 
generation. 

On June 15, 185). when it was 
already determined that he was 
to go to the House of Lords, Sir 
Stafford writes in his diary, not 
we are sure without a full heart 
and affecting memories of the 
place where he had “ drunk delight 
of battle with his peers:” “This 
has apparently been my last night 
in the House of Commons. I have 
sat in it rather more than thirty 
years, and it has become a part of 
my life.” It were difficult, he 
records, to say which side cheered 
him most as he entered the House ; 
and the unusual compliment was 
paid him in a presentation of plate 
from both sides of the House, one 
piece: bearing a medallion of him- 
self between those of Lord Beacons- 
field and Mr Gladstone, of which 
Sir Stafford happily remarked— 


“Tf I feel like the mortal horse who 
ran third in the chariot of Achilles 
with the two immortal steeds—if I 
feel that I am unworthy to be placed 
among such distinguished men, yet I 
cannot help being proud, when I re- 
member that it was in such company 
that I played my part in the House of 
Commons to the best of my ability.” 


We have now little more to add. 
When the Salisbury Ministry came 
in in 1885, Sir Stafford took his 
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seat in the House of Lords as Earl 
of Iddesleigh and First Lord of the 
Treasury. To both the Govern- 
ment and the House the change 
was a loss: to the Government, 
for there was no one who had the 
matured parliamentary experience 
and influence to fill his place; to 
the House, because it lost an 
example of character and courtesy 
now more than ever needed as an 
object for imitation. He was well 
pleased to preside over the Com- 
mission on the Depression of Trade, 
although well aware that the Legis- 
lature could do little to improve 
the outlook. He held the seals of 
the Foreign Office from July to 
December 1886, when Lord Salis- 
bury took them into his own hands 
in consequence of arrangements on 
the accession of Mr Goschen to the 
Cabinet. We need not go over 
again the still remembered scene 
of his death in Lord Salisbury’s 
anteroom, which is yet fresh in the 


minds of the present generation. It 
came as a keen shock, sore and deep, 
to the country, but it caused little 


surprise. It was generally known 
that Sir Stafford Northcote carried 
his death about with him in a sense 
more immediate than most men 
may be said to do, and his presence 
in the midst of scenes of impas- 
sioned debate and angry political 
turmoil always inspired an admira- 
tion for his bravery, tempered by 
a keen sense of sympathy for the 
peril to which he was exposing 
himself. A sense of this always 
sufficed to restrain the impatience 
of his followers at times— and 
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there were frequently times — 
when they felt that a bolder and 
more forward policy was incum- 
bent upon Conservative interests, 
But Conservative interests throve 
under Sir Stafford’s leadership, 
and he left the party a much more 
united and firm body than he 
found it, in all cardinal principles 
of Conservative politics. 

We have confined our study of 
Mr Lang’s book to only one side 
of Sir Stafford’s character, and 
that side, in the opinion of many, 
will be the least genial and attrac- 
tive one. We have chosen this 
side as the one more publicly 
important, and because Mr Lang 
has devoted his best work to those 
aspects of Lord Iddesleigh’s life 
that were less prominently dis- 
played to the public. His ideal 
domestic life, his friendships so 
loyally cherished, his cultured rec- 
reations, his intercourse with soci- 
ety in America and at home, his 
delightful addresses to all kinds 
of meetings all over the country, 
his philanthropic undertakings, 
and his playful sallies in verse, 
have all met with full justice at 
the hands of his biographer. We 
might spend pages in summing up 
the qualities that endeared Sir 
Stafford to his friends and his 
countrymen, but we prefer to have 
recourse to the quotation which 
very naturally suggested itself to 
his biographer, and which, includ- 
ing as it does the less in the 
greater, gives us the man as a 
harmonious whole— 

‘* He was a very perfect, gentle knight.” 
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WANTED, A NEW RELIGION. 


PRACTICAL HINTS TO AMBITIOUS YOUNG MEN. 


THERE can be no doubt but that 
the chief craving of modern “ cul- 
ture” in England is for new forms 
of religious belief. We live in an 
age of doctrinal unrest. Mankind 
is suffering from a species of spir- 
itual indigestion, and people are 
continually chopping and changing 
their religious diet in the vain 
endeavour to find something that 
agrees with them. They are 
everything by turns and nothing 
long. Our latter-day dilettanteism 
changes its fashions in matters of 
dogma as lightly as it alters the 
cut of its garments or the shape of 
its hat. It says, “Try Positiv- 
ism,” or, ‘Try Esoteric Buddhism,” 
with as little concern as one might 
say “Try Pears’ soap” ; and each 


religio-philosophic fad has its brief 
run of success, only to be sup- 
planted by some newer and more 
popular favourite. 

Signs are not wanting that the 
times are now ripe for the birth 


of a new creed. Mr Frederick 
Harrison’s Religion of Humanity 
has so far failed to regenerate 
mankind, and the annual charge 
of the Pope of Positivism to the 
world in general upon the “ First 
of Moses” (as New Year’s Day is 
styled in the Comtist calendar) 
excites little more than a passing 
smile. Spiritualism has had its 
day, having long since given place 
to what is comprehensively termed 
“Occultism.” Esoteric Buddhism 
is getting a trifle passé, and there 
is schism in the ranks of the 
votaries of Theosophy. The quaint 
theories propounded by Mr Lau- 
rence Oliphant under the name 
of “Scientific Religion,” owing in 


great measure to the premature 
death of their gifted originator, 
have never taken deep root in 
England ; and it is to be feared 
that this, the last creation of the 
fertile brains of our British altru- 
ists and transcendentalists, has 
fallen still- born before an un- 
appreciative public. Nothing new 
or original in the way of religion, 
so far as I am aware, has since 
been offered to the world. 

Such being the position of affairs, 
I am about to suggest in this ar- 
ticle the means whereby this crav- 
ing for novel and fantastic creeds 
may be turned to practical account 
by young men anxious to get on 
in society. To aspirants for fame 
in London drawing-rooms, I say 
without hesitation, “Start a New 
Religion, and start it at once.” The 
world will turn an attentive ear to 
any fresh prophet who may appear 
upon the scene, provided only his 
doctrines bear the semblance of 
originality, and be dressed in a 
garb of attractive whimsicality. 
As yet the field is unoccupied by 
any favourite of commanding popu- 
larity, and this will, of course, be 
all in favour of the herald of the 
new evangel. To command atten- 
tion, he must naturally be pos- 
sessed of certain necessary qualifi- 
cations. Of these the first and 
most obvious are impudence un- 
bounded and unblushing, and that 
faculty for self - advertisement 
which forms nowadays for am- 
bitious mediocrity so admirable a 
substitute for genuine merit. In 
olden days men were taught that 
by faith they might remove moun- 
tains; we moderns prefer to put 
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our trust in “cheek.” Only in 
two things let your faith be un- 
bounded—in your noble self, and 
in the infinite gullibility of the 
human species —and you may 
achieve much. 

For the new cult to be a com- 
plete success, it should contain a 
strong infusion of the supernatural 
or spookical element, as that sort 
of thing always draws. Spiritual- 
ism or Occultism, in their original 
forms, may be defunct or out of 
favour ; but humanity is infected 
as strongly as ever with the same 
superstitions and the same crav- 
ings after the marvellous which 
formerly made them so popular. 
Just now Hypnotism is all the rage, 
and your esoteric teachings will 
place you in “organic rapport” 
with Professor Kennedy and other 
distinguished men of the hour. 
The demand for this particular 
kind of sensationalism will never 
wane as long as human nature 
remains what it is, although it 
may break out in new and varied 
guises. It is a species of mental 
dram-drinking, an appetite which 
grows with what it feeds on; so 
that the more fantastic the theory, 
the more absurd and impossible 
the “manifestations,” the more 
readily they gain acceptance. 
Credo quia impossibile is the for- 
mula; and many a lady of “ad- 
vanced ideas,” who professes a fine 
contempt for such people as are 
content to accept the time -hon- 
oured dogmas of Christianity, 
will greedily swallow the wildest 
nonsense if only it be dubbed 
* occult.” 

You will therefore impart to 
your religion a strong flavour of 
the supernatural. Drag from out 
the limbo of bygone phantasies, 
from the “realm of eternal chim- 
era,” some peculiarly crack-brained 
occult notions, and dress them up 
in modern garb, Figure as the 
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Gnostic of the Nineteenth Century, 
Make your appeal to 


‘* Minds that soar 
Beyond the worn conceptions of the 
Past.” 


Discourse sonorously and allitera- 
tively of the crumbling of creeds, 
and bid mankind cease to rumble 
among the dry bones of theological 
belief, and prepare their minds for 
the reception of new thoughts, 
Your “new thoughts,” by the way, 
like those of most other modern 
religious reformers, will individu- 
ally be as old as the everlasting 
hills, but that is a mere trifle, 
The novelty will consist in their 
combination and the form in which 
they are presented. 

By following these suggestions 
you will minister alike to the 
universal passion for the marvel- 
lous and to the growing spirit of 
inquiry and unrest in all matters 
dogmatic, and if you are fairly 
clever and play your cards well, 
you may have society at your feet. 
Melancholy mild-eyed youths, with 
pale faces and long back-hair, will 
simper admiringly round their new 
Gamaliel. The mildly agnostic 
lady, who has doubts but hardly 
dares express them, dallying with 
infidelity even as some other ladies 
delight to dally with impropriety, 
will worship at your shrine. The 
higher philosophy lady, with a tear 
in her voice and a hugely expan- 
sive soul that is always yearning 
to get upon a higher plane, will 
gaze up into your eyes with those 
liquid orbs of hers dim with strain- 
ing to penetrate the arcana of the 
unseen world, and seek your counsel 
and sympathy. If she is young 
and pretty, you will doubtless 
accord them to her—especially the 
sympathy. Do not, however, be 
too daringly heterodox, or you will 
frighten away the more timid 
members of your flock who prefer 
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their heterodoxy in small doses. 
In fact you will perhaps do well to 
label yourself a Christian, or shall 
we say a “Christian Eclectic”? 
Your Christianity will, of course, 
not be of the sort most people are 
accustomed to, but you will not 
fail to explain that yours is the 
only true form, and that no others 
are genuine. There is such a con- 
tinual shifting back nowadays of 
old theological landmarks, and the 
Christian religion appears in such 
numerous and strange disguises, 
that one variation more or less 
will make but little difference. 
Superior people are growing dis- 
satisfied with the creed of the 
multitude, and each individual 
wants to have his own private tap, 
so to speak, in affairs of dogma, all 
to himself. Accordingly he picks 
out from the creed of his fathers, 
and from those of other countries, 
such bits as suit his taste, and 
leaves the rest. This process he 
calls Eclecticism, These nice long 
Greek words have an imposing 
air which is eminently satisfying 
to the dilettante mind. 

Should you chance to be a 
clergyman and to enjoy a good 
living, by all means stick to it, 
and continue to draw your pay 
as a minister of the Anglican 
community. The Church of 
England is so singularly compre- 
hensive in these days, that it 
would be a thousand pities to give 
up a good thing merely on the 
score of your opinions not being 
strictly in accordance with the 
Thirty-nine Articles. You will 
of course be not unmindful of the 
esthetic longings of your auditors. 
These may be gratified if you 
expound your novel doctrines in 
peacock-blue vestments against a 
lily- painted screen for a_back- 
ground. Be sure and not be dull, 
for though we English dote on 
dulness in our books (vide the 
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strange popularity of the theo- 
logical romance), we like to be 
“roused” or else amused in our 
sermons. You will do well to 
adopt a more or less outlandish 
jargon in your expositions, and 
avoid like poison being plain or 
explicit. You have only to 
mystify and muddle _people’s 
brains sufficiently for them to 
think you an exceedingly clever 
fellow. 

I have expressed the opinion 
above that the present is a 
favourable time for the “ floating ” 
of our new religion, to borrow 
what seems an appropriate term 
from the field of joint-stock enter- 
prise. By the way, talking of 
joint-stock enterprise, it seems 
hard that the “promoter” of a 
dogmatic novelty should not, as 
the law stands at present, be able 
to secure a patent for his wares, 
so as to shield himself against 
piratic competition. Why should 
not our philosopho-religion-monger 
have the protection of the law for 
his quack soul-medicines as much 
as the advertising chemist has it 
for his material drugs? He 
might then, like the Duke of 
Plaza-Toro in Mr Gilbert’s latest 
opera, turn himself into a Limited 
Liability Company, and secure an 
influential directorate for the due 
pufling of himself and his doctrines. 
This, however, is digressing. It 
may be urged against my view 
that our creed could now be 
successfully launched, that there 
exists already too great a surfeit 
of religions for a new one to have 
much chance. I do not think, 
however, that the objection is a 
valid one, at least as far as this 
country is concerned. True, as 
Voltaire sneered long ago, we have 
some hundreds of religions in 
England, but people are still 
thirsting for more. The period of 
religious “ awakenings ” has passed 
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indeed, as far as the educated 
classes are concerned, but a new 
era of what we are pleased to term 
* Rationalism” has dawned in its 
stead. Everybody is fretting and 
fussing about the “intellectual 
bases” of their religious belief, 
and that most indigestible form 
of literary food, the theological 
romance, is greedily devoured by 
all the old ladies of both sexes. 
The young man of the period, too, 
is full of doubts and problems 
and questionings, and the beliefs 
of his grandmothers and maiden 
aunts are but as pap for his 
soaring intellect, which he feels 
requires stronger victual. His 
self-complacency is flattered (and 
the agnosticism now so fashionable 
is largely the product of intellectual 
vanity) by the notion that the old 
ideas, while good enough for ordi- 
nary persons, are unsuitable for 
men of superior mental calibre. 
Hence it is that mankind now- 
adays are ever on the look-out for 
some new thing in matters spirit- 
ual ; but as most people are incap- 
able of constructing a new creed 
on their own account, they must 
turn to some other person to do 
it for them. You, my dear sir, 
for whose instruction and benefit 
these pages are written, will be 
that person. With you it rests 
to satisfy the spiritual cravings 
and aspirations of an inquiring 
age. With you it rests to minister 
* to the disease peculiar to this 
nineteenth century, that so-called 
“‘earnestness” which, too often 
begot of a morbid and unhealthy 
egotism, daily furnishes recruits 
to the noble and ever-increasing 
army of prigs. For, as old Teu- 
felsdréickh would have it, “ Be- 
neath yon hideous coverlet of 
Problems and Doubts and Earn- 
estness and Questionings, what a 
Fermenting-Vat of Priggism lies 
simmering and hid!” Prigs in 
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trousers galore, and prigs, ah me, 
lackaday ! in petticoats too. For 
the ladies, dear things, are being 
drawn into the vortex of ration- 
alism and speculative inquiry. 
Some of them write novels mildly 
seasoned with unbelief, and they 
all read ‘Robert Elsmere.’ The 
“Demon of Agnosticism ” has in- 
vaded all sections of polite society, 
and he is nowhere more at home 
than in the gilded saloons of the 
great. Nor does he now, as for- 
merly, confine himself to the 
smoking-room and the other pur- 
lieus of the male sex, but growing 
bolder, like goosey gander in our 
childhood’s legend, he wanders 
(where neither of them have any 
business to intrude) “in my lady’s 
chamber.” Here his horns and 
hoofs have long since ceased to 
terrify, and familiarity with him 
has bred, not contempt, but a con- 
viction that he.is not so disagree- 
able an imp after all. 

Timidly at first does the fair 
inquirer set forth on her voyage 
of doubt and discovery. 

“Wasn't the world really then 
made in six days?” she anxiously 
asks, a cloud of mystification set- 
tling on her brow. 

“Oh! but when the Bible says 
‘days’ it really means ‘ages,’ don’t 
you know?” is the ready answer 
of some friend of “advanced 
ideas.” This is the first fatal step 
down the primrose path which 
leads to the abyss of “liberal 
opinions.” 

Dark doubts are next cast upon 
the oratorical capabilities of Ba- 
laam’s ass, followed perhaps by 
such queries as the following: 

“Don’t you really believe that 
Joshua made the sun and moon 
stand still in the valley of <Aj- 
alon ?” 

“Oh yes, my dear,” replies the 
advanced lady in her superior way ; 
“but these things are all allegori- 
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cal, you know. Nobody, for in- 
stance, nowadays takes the story 
of Jonah and the whale in a lit- 
eral sense.” 

And let me here observe that 
this tendency to put a symbolical 
construction upon perfectly plain 
and explicit passages of Scripture 
is a phase of modern thought of 
which due note should be taken. 
The familiar process of torturing 
words and sentences out of their 
obvious import is a highly con- 
venient one, as things can in this 
way be made anything the reader 
pleases. Symbolism, however 
strained, possesses a fascination 
for the female mind, and the 
agnostic ladies as well as all other 
seekers after new truths (or shall 
we say old truths in new lights ?) 
will derive comfort and consolation 
from the astonishing interpreta- 
tions you will place upon texts 
which old-fashioned people have 
hitherto been content to take 
literally. Moreover Symbolism, be 
it remembered, is the key-note of 
Occultism, and our new religion 
will be nothing if not occult. 
Theosophical canons of construc- 
tion differ from most others in the 
free scope they allow the imagina- 
tion, and in your réle of Gnostic 
or Christian mystic you will be 
able to give your powers of inven- 
tion full rein. In hermetic litera- 
ture and conversation nothing is to 
be taken literally, but in the sense 
in which a person of disordered 
brain would understand it. There- 
fore you will speak largely in 
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parables. If it be objected at any 
time that you are talking undi- 
luted nonsense (which is indeed 
highly probable) you can always 
reply, with Rabbi Maimonides, 
that “the greater the absurdity of 
the letter the deeper the wisdom 
of the spirit.” The veil which 
shrouds the Great Arcanum of the 
Occult from the vulgar gaze can 
never be wholly withdrawn, but 
your mysterious utterances may be 
accepted as a gratifying, if only 
partial, revelation of the Hidden 
Wisdom. 

I have little to add to the few 
bald hints and suggestions thrown 
out above, but I may remark in 
conclusion that you need not be 
afraid of mingling too many in- 
gredients in your mystical hotch- 
pot. The field of your operations, 
sufficiently large already, is daily 
widening, and remember you have 
to cater for a variety of tastes. A 
seasoning of altruism to tickle the 
palate of an age that busies itself 
much with social problems, with 
perhaps a dash of German ideal- 
ism, and the result will be a nice 
metaphysical réchauffé that will 
tempt the appetites of all such as 
hunger after dogmatic novelties, 
And now, in taking leave of the 
subject for the present, I have only 
to wish the founder of the New 
Religion every success, and to 
express, not without confidence, 
the hope that he may enjoy at 
least six months’ social notoriety 
as the legitimate reward of his 
enterprise. 
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TARSUS—PAST 


On several occasions it has been 
my good fortune lately to halt for 
some days at Tarsus, the city of 
Cilicia, where St Paul was born, 
a birthplace second only in in- 
terest to Bethlehem amongst Chris- 
tian Gentiles. Each visit brought 
some new point before my notice 
in connection with the past and 
present of this “‘no mean city,” 
so that almost unconsciously I 
find I have inserted in my note- 
book a good deal respecting the 
present condition of the town, and 
what is left of the past. 

When Cleopatra came to Tarsus 
to pay her celebrated visit to An- 
tony, she was able to sail right 
up the river Cydnos in her galley, 
and landed near those pretty falls 
which were then in the centre of 
the city, but which now form a 
pleasant object for an idle stroll 
about a mile to the east of the 
present town. In those days Tar- 
sus had a port called Rhegma and 
a naval arsenal; the arsenal has 
disappeared, but the port is repre- 
sented by a stagnant fever-spread- 
ing lake, with about four or five 
feet of water, no longer communi- 
cating either with the Cydnos or 
the sea, though not a thousand 
yards from either. Like all other 
spots in Turkey, the Tarsus of St 
Paul has gone into complete and 
irretrievable decay; the canals 
which irrigated its fields are choked 
up and useless, and the classic 
Cydnos, which still flows as of old, 
is now known as the “cemetery 
stream ” (mezarlik-Tschai), as if the 
very name had been chosen to suit 
the desolation which is around it. 

Mersina, an open roadstead, is 
the only approach to a port of 
which the modern Cilicia can 
boast, and from Mersina you can 


AND PRESENT. 


now go by train to Tarsus. Four 
years ago an enterprising English 
company opened a little line forty 
miles in extent as far as Adana, 
with the station for Tarsus about 
half-way. The programme of this 
little line was ambitious, for it 
hoped to cross the anti-Taurus 
range, tap the rich valleys of the 
interior, and push on to Baghdad. 
At present it does not seem as if 
it would get much beyond its forty 
miles, for the Fates and the Gov- 
ernment are against it. Three 
years of famine followed its open- 
ing; the camel-drivers from the 
interior do not care to unload their 
beasts for so short a distance; and 
the Turks, who thoroughly dislike 
railways and the attendant civili- 
sation, say that the famine and 
the calamities incident on it are a 
judgment from on high on such 
iniquitous undertakings. This year 
the harvest has been good, the rail- 
way receipts good, and this foolish 
superstition of the Turks must in 
consequence cease. 

Tarsus of the past, situated in 
the centre of the great Cilician 
plain, rich in rivers and canals, 
and teeming with fertility, must 
indeed have been “no mean city ” 
when Asia Minor and the Medi- 
terranean basin formed the centre 
of the known world. East and 
west it was protected by stupen- 
dous mountains, crossed only by 
certain passes or gates, through 
which passed the great highroad 
from the west to the east. Of its 
many magnificent buildings, its 
academies, gymnasium, and sta- 
dium, where the celebrated games 
were played, we have abundant 
accounts in classical lore. Tarsus 
in Strabo’s time surpassed even 
Alexandria and Athens in its 
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school of philosophy, and this geo- 
grapher tells us that in his time 
“Rome was full of learned men 
from Tarsus.” Athenodorus, the 
instructor and intimate friend of 
the Emperor Augustus, was a 
Stoic of Tarsus, and after his life 
of influence in imperial Rome he 
returned to Tarsus to die. Even 
in early Moslem times, when, 
shortly after the death of Ma- 
homed, Palestine and the neigh- 
bouring countries fell under Sara- 
cenic rule, Tarsus maintained her 
position. For many years in 
this city, one of the frontier 
fortresses of Islamism, 100,000 
horsemen were accommodated ; 
and it was, writes the Arabic geo- 
grapher Ibn Haukal in 978 a.p., 
“a city well built and populous, 
and all the cities of the interior 
had here houses for their towns- 
men.” The complete obliteration 


from the face of the earth of this 
once famous city is one of the 


most striking instances of the 
evanescence of human grandeur. 
In modern Tarsus you see what 
you think are workmen engaged 
in drawing water from a well: 
there is a windlass and a rope, but 
instead of a bucket of water up 
comes a fine hewn stone; you ap- 
proach the edge of the supposed 
well, and you look down to a depth 
of forty feet, and see that it is no 
well at all, but a quarry from 
which the men are bringing up the 
hewn stones of the former city to 
construct their own miserable tene- 
ments. Blocks of marble, sarco- 
phagi, broken statuary, and many 
valuable relics of the past come up 
out of these wells; and the fact 
soon becomes apparent that the 
Tarsus of St Paul is as completely 
a buried city as Pompeii, and now 
reposes under a mass of earth,— 
earth which has been washed down 
by floods from the mountains, and 
earth which has increased in bulk 
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by a process of self-generation 
which only those can realise who 
have had to do with ancient ruins, 
and the unaccountable way in 
which nature buries them when 
they are left to a process of decay. 
This obliteration is of course most 
marked in cities like Tarsus, situ- 
ated on a plain; but even then we 
find few which have suffered so 
complete and widespread an anni- 
hilation. 

The modern town of Tarsus 
contains about 26,000 inhabitants, 
and most of these would seem to 
have been lately imported—a cen- 
tury ago there was only a small 
village on the site of the old town. 
It is girt around by a luxurious 
belt of gardens, rich in oranges, 
lemons, citrons, and pomegranates, 
appearing like an oasis in the vast 
desert of the Cilician plain. Above 
ground the modern Tarsus presents 
little that is genuinely old, save 
a few churches converted into 
mosques, and buildings which date 
no further back than the days of 
the Armenian kingdom,—a some- 
what miserable epoch, when the 
Crusaders, for their own con- 
venience, raised an Armenian 
family to the rank of kings for 
their services in assisting the pas- 
sage of troops. The head of this 
family was named Reuben, and he 
gave his name to the Roupanian 
dynasty which followed him. With 
the cessation of the Crusades and 
the expeditions to Palestine, this 
dynasty came to an end, and Tar- 
sus, together with the whole of the 
Armenian kingdom in Cilicia, fell 
into the hands of the infidel at the 
close of the fourteenth century. 

Another geographer called 
Yakut, a Greek slave, who was 
educated at Baghdad, and subse- 
quently travelled much, gives us, 
in his voluminous biography, pub- 
lished in a work of 4000 pages 
by the German Oriental Society, 
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a glimpse at the epoch which per- 
haps wrought the most complete 
ruin on Tarsus. He tells us how, 
in the year 965 a.p., Nicephorus 
Phocas, the Byzantine emperor, 
reconquered Tarsus from the Sar- 
acens, drove out all the Moslem 
population, destroyed the mosques, 
which were in all probability the 
ancient temples and public build- 
ings of the Roman Tarsus, and for 
the ensuing centuries the Cilician 
plain was one continued scene of 
struggle between the Crescent and 
the Cross. At one time, when the 
Crusaders were victorious, the 
Armenian kings of Cilicia would 
come down from their capital at 
Sis and attempt a reconstruction 
of the town. At another time, 
when the armies of the Cross were 
weak, this district was overrun by 
hordes of Arabs from Palestine 
and Egypt, and the Armenians 
took refuge in their mountain 
fastnesses. There was no peace 
for this stricken land till Bayazid 
finally reconquered Tarsus for the 
Turks, and since then the peace of 
decay has settled down on the 
Cilician plain, and has wrought a 
ruin even more complete than the 
passage to and fro of hostile 
armies which sought it as their 
battle-field. 

Nowhere is the Turkish pro- 
verb more aptly illustrated than 
at modern Tarsus, which teaches 
that “You should never run if 
you can walk, you should never 
walk if you can sit, you should 
never live if you can die.” Tarsus 
is the home of more nationalities 
than most places of a similar size, 
and all of them seem to have well 
studied the above lesson. The 
curious thing is how to account 
for the presence at Tarsus of so 
many races. Some say their ances- 
tors came on pilgrimages to Mecca 
and stayed here, others that they 
left home in troublous times and 
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found a home here; but at all 
events, the fact is that at Tarsus 
you find colonies of Afghans, 
Sepoys from India, Abyssinians 
and Ansairee from the Lebanon, 
besides the usual proportion of 
Turks, Greeks, and Armenians. 
In summer time Tarsus is a 
horrible place to reside in, being 
terribly malarious from the many 
marshes and rank vegetation around 
it, so that all those who can afford 
it go up to the mountains, and 
a perfect colony of well-to-do 
Tarsiotes may annually be found 
at a spot called Geuzneh in the 
Taurus, whilst those poor wretches 
who remain behind drag on a mis- 
erable existence until the autumn 
rains disperse the fevers. In win- 
ter Tarsus is delicious, never cold 
though occasionally wet ; the views 
over the snow-capped Taurus are 
lovely, and the network of gardens 
around it in spring-time burden the 
air with the rich fragrance of their 
blossom. 

There is a round hill, or rather 
mound, just outside the town, 
which may have been the acro- 
polis in ancient days. It is 
covered with grass-grown ruins, 
and at various times rich arche- 
ological treasures are unearthed 
from it. This hill is the chief 
characteristic of the modern place, 
and over its grassy slopes the in- 
habitants of the town love to 
wander. During the rainy season, 
when the low-lying ground is deep 
in mud, this hill is the halting- 
place for all the caravans on the 
way from the interior to the coast ; 
and sometimes of an evening it 
appears to be literally alive with 
camels, whilst their quaintly clad 
drivers light their fires and pre- 
pare to bivouac in their piles of 
merchandise. Before turning in 
themselves, they always feed their 
camels with large cakes of meal 
and oil; and many interesting 
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scenes of nomad life may be 
studied amongst them. 

The vegetation around this hill 
is in spring-time rich and varied. 
Here grows in abundance that 
mysterious plant the mandragora, 
with a sickly purple flower, low- 
lying leaf, and a fruit about the 
size of a partridge-egg. Every one 


here will tell you that when pulled 
up by the roots the mandragora 
utters a cry, and that these roots 
always have the human form,—a 
legend given us by Shakespeare 
(Romeo and Juliet, iv. 3) :— 


‘‘Shrieks like mandrakes’ torn out of 
the earth, 

That living mortals, hearing them, run 
mad.” 


Many strange specimens of these 
may be picked up in the bazaars 
of Tarsus—though most of them 
show signs of the knife having 
been used to accentuate the hu- 
man likeness. Not till the plant 
is a hundred years old, they tell 
you, does the root take this curious 
form. It is one of those funny lit- 
tle flower-myths which one so con- 
stantly comes across in the East. 
From this hill a very interesting 
coup @eil of the town and district 
can be obtained. Here you realise 
the hole the town is in, and see to 
advantage the green belt of gardens 
which encircles it; and here you 
can follow the jagged outline of 
the Taurus and anti-Taurus, and 
see the waves of the Mediterranean 
glittering in the sun, beyond which, 
in faint outline, when the weather 
is clear, can be seen Cyprus. On 
this hill the Turks keep a crazy 
old cannon, which they let off at 
sunset and sunrise during Rama- 
zan, to the inconvenience of those 
who reside in the immediate vici- 
nity. Not long ago this hill was 
offered as a free gift to an Ameri- 
can missionary body, who propose 
to build an institute to the memory 
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of St Paul at the place of his birth, 
with the object of educating and 
converting from their evil ways 
the Armenians. of the district ; but 
nowhere on this hill of ruins could 
satisfactory foundations be found, 
and the energetic Americans are 
now looking elsewhere outside the 
city for the site of their memorial 
institute. 

As seen from this hill, the aspect 
of modern Tarsus is by no means 
displeasing. There are the minarets 
of a few mosques, always supposed 
to lend an enchantment to every 
Turkish view ; though, if we had 
the presence of mind to think it, 
the mill-chimneys of our northern 
towns are almost as picturesque: 
certainly the Moslem call to prayer 
is more romantic to our minds, 
though less practical, than the vol- 
umes of smoke which our minarets 
belch forth. In the outskirts of 
the town are the reed-huts of the 
Ansairee or Arab fellaheen, who 
own most of the best gardens 
around the town. These Ansairee 
came from the Lebanon about fifty 
years ago, and belong to that mystic 
sect which Lord Beaconsfield ideal- 
ises in his tale of ‘ Tancred,’ and 
who practise a secret religion, 
which, like freemasonry, excites 
the curiosity of all the uninitiated. 
They are of an industrious turn of 
mind, and have therefore flourished 
more than their neighbours. Their 
number at Tarsus and the adja- 
cent villages is said to be close on 
10,000 ; and inasmuch as they have 
money, the Turks treat them with 
great respect. 

One or two of the larger build- 
ings we see from the hill belong to 
Greek cotton merchants ; and then, 
compared with other places of a 
like size, Tarsus has an enormous 
number of places of worship, which 
the manifold denominations there- 
in residing have erected for them- 
selves. 
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When you descend from the 
green hill and enter the town, 
you plunge at once into one of 
the most detestable of all Turk- 
ish places, redolent with every ob- 
jectionable odour, and with scarce- 
ly any redeeming points of beauty. 
Even the bazaars, usually pictur- 
esque in every Eastern town, are 
poor here, having been lately de- 
stroyed by fire; and the idle 
authorities have supplied the old 
domed roof by a tin one, which 
makes shopping insufferably hot 
when the sun shines. The only 
interesting sight in these bazaars 
are the tent-makers, busily at work 
weaving tent-cloth in their dark 
recesses. The continuity of cus- 


tom in the East is perfectly mar- 
vellous, surviving the ruin of 
cities and the lapse of ages; and 
not the least curious of these in- 
stances is to know that the Tarsus 
of St Paul and the Tarsus of to- 
day both have tent-cloth making 


as a speciality. 

The moneyed man of modern Tar- 
sus is the Greek. All through the 
Levant where money is to be made, 
it is the Greek who does it. Mr 
Mavromati arrived in Tarsus over 
sixty years ago, with all his world- 
ly goods in a handkerchief. He 
began life by being a grocer’s boy 
in the bazaar ; and if the story of 
the foundation of his fortunes be 
true, he owes it to the discovery 
of an ancient Greek tomb, rich in 
gems, by an Arab fellaheen. Mav- 
romati knew the value of the finds, 
purchased them, and sold them at 
a fine profit, which supplied him 
with the first capital on which to 
build his career. To his credit be 
it said, he gave the son of the 
peasant a good education, and now 
Mavromati is the richest man in 
all the country round. He owns 
warehouses at the port of Mersina ; 
a cotton factory called the Cydnos 
on the banks of that classic 
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stream; and everywhere in Tar. 
sus you see his employees, or those 
of other Greek firms, working the 
raw cotton in a sort of wicker 
churn to separate from the pods 
the loose adhesions. Then the pods 
are handed over to women, to pick 
off the husks before the cotton is 
sent to the mill. They sit in 
crowds before their long, low 
workshops, picking away diligent- 
ly from ten to eleven hours a-day, 
and the wages they receive aver- 
age about two metallics, or just 
a little over a penny a-day. 

Mavromati is now old, and his 
old age is a prosperous one; and 
he has just viewed with satisfac- 
tion the construction of the Greek 
church at Mersina, to which he 
contributed the handsome sum of 
£4000. Fortunes such as these are 
by no means uncommon amongst 
the Greeks of the Levant, and 
many are the charges of usurious 
dealings brought against them. 
They are the gombeen men of Asia 
Minor, and large tracts of the 
best land are rapidly becoming 
theirs—for the Turk is a far bet- 
ter hand at borrowing than mak- 
ing money. Greeks flourish at 
Tarsus, and so do Armenians; 
but there is not a Jew now to 
be found in the place, though 
there are some Hebrew tombstones 
of no very ancient date. At pres- 
ent, however, the race to which St 
Paul belonged is conspicuous by its 
absence from Tarsus. 

The Armenians of Tarsus are a 
numerous but hopelessly divided 
lot. There are the Armenians 
proper, who worship according to 
their ancient cult; there are the 
Armenian Protestants and _ the 
Roman Catholic Armenians, each 
with churches and communities 
of their own, and each cordially 
detesting the other. This is the 
real secret of the weakness of the 
Armenian cause all over the Le- 
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vant, and the chief reason why 
this race has been unable, like the 
Greeks, to rise up and assert itself 
in the declining days of their Turk- 
ish masters. Perpetual bickerings 
and jealousies prevent anything like 
united action on their part, and 
make them what they are—a down- 
trodden and subservient race. 

It is to the Armenians of the 
ancient Church that we must look 
for legends and traditions of St 
Paul. It is the same all over the 
East, for no Church ventures on 
bolder assertions, or possesses more 
hopelessly absurd traditions, than 
the Armenian. In the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Ararat the Armeni- 
ans know where Noah was buried 
and all about the ark. They point 
out the spot where the patriarch 
cultivated his vines, and they 
have suggestions to offer with re- 
gard to the site of the Garden of 
Eden. Similarly, at Tarsus the 


Armenian professes to know all 


about St Paul, and the spots which 
were connected with him. 

The modern Armenian church 
at Tarsus, erected not many years 
ago, is now dedicated to the Vir- 
gin. It was built on the site of 
an older edifice dedicated to St 
Paul, and supposed to have been 
originally founded by that apostle 
on one of his apostolic journeys 
to Cilicia. In the churchyard is 
shown an old trunk of a tree, 
to which the bell of the present 
church is attached. This, they 
confidently assert, was planted by 
St Paul, regardless of the fact that 
it is not more than a couple of 
centuries old, and that its roots 
can hardly have reached the site 
of the Tarsus with which St Paul 
was acquainted. Around the 
church are the graves of the pres- 
ent race of Armenians, each with 
the symbol of the departed there- 
on. The defunct merchant is 
known by his weights and meas- 
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ures, the blacksmith by his anvil 
and his hammer, the scribe by his 
inkstand and pen, the woman by 
her distaff and spindle. In a re- 
tired corner amongst these is the 
grave of an Englishman, a consul, 
who resided in Tarsus half a cen- 
tury ago. Having read an account 
given by a French traveller, Paul 
Lucas, of a certain marble slab 
he was shown in this church, on 
which, according to tradition, 
Christ is reported to have washed 
the apostles’ feet, I made in- 
quiries concerning it, and was 
triumphantly shown the tomb- 
stone of an Armenian who de- 
parted this life in the year 1535. 
It would, I think, be almost im- 
possible to equal the Armenian 
in barefaced stories concerning 
which there is not a shadow of 
truth. 

An amusing little burlesque on 
tradition owed its origin to the 
unintentional remark of an Am- 
erican missionary at Tarsus. In 
the garden of the American insti- 
tute before alluded to, in sinking 
a well they came across an old 
house, some thirty feet below the 
surface, with three rooms, and 
doubtless in much the same con- 
dition as it was in the days of St 
Paul. On showing this to a fellow- 
countryman who happened to visit 
Tarsus, he suggested that this 
house had as good a right to be 
connected with St Paul as any 
other relic in modern Tarsus—and 
sure enough in due course a sen- 
sational account of the very house 
in which St Paul dwelt appeared 
in an American journal. 

Equally trustworthy is the well 
which is venerated in Tarsus, and 
called by them “St Paul’s well,” or 
“the well of the house where St 
Paul was born,” the spot to which 
most modern pilgrims are taken 
for want of some better object of 
veneration. It is in the courtyard 
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of a house belonging to an ori- 
entalised European, named De 
Bas. Undoubtedly it is an old 
well, sunk very deep indeed below 
the foundations of the old town. 
It has chambers in it, like the well 
in which David hid the spies, and 
in one of these chambers a stone 
with the inscription “ Paulos” on 
it was found, and the place was 
at once connected with the great 
apostle of Tarsus, regardless of the 
fact that the lettering is of the 
Byzantine epoch, when the name 
Paul is of constant occurrence in 
Cilician epigraphy. 

Such are some of the Armenian 
traditions now current in Tarsus— 
traditions only now believed by the 
few who still adhere to the dogmas 
of the old Armenian Church ; and 
these represent quite the inferior 
class of the race—wrinkled old 
hags, who wear sometimes as many 
as fifteen handkerchiefs bound 
round their heads, so that their 
cheeks become pressed up and 
their chins emaciated, and before 
thirty may lose the use of the 
muscles of their jaws. The lower- 
class Armenian is not a pleasing 
specimen of humanity in Cilicia, 
but he is shrewd, and capable of 
doing great things in the com- 
mercial world if the chance is 
thrown in his way. At Smyrna, 
for instance, the Armenians are 
the wealthiest of all the nation- 
alities there assembled ; and, un- 
like other people who rapidly 
acquire wealth, they contrive to 
retain their thriftiness. They in- 
habit big houses, where five or six 
families are served at table with 
food which a poor family in Eng- 
land would refuse. They have 
elegant sitting- rooms, and _ bed- 
rooms too, which are only opened 
once a-year, on the occasion of 
the annual party in Carnival time. 
The furniture has doubtless been 
sent out by Maple; but all, even 
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down to the handsome bedsteads, 
are only for show. 

Having been shown St Paul’s 
well, the modern pilgrim is taken 
to see a tomb—a square pyra- 
midical tomb, erected in the out- 
skirts of the modern town. It has 
a wall around it, and there is a 
sacred tree within the wall, all 
hung with scraps of ex voto rags, 
and the spot is venerated by 
Christians and Turks alike. An 
oath taken by this tomb is bind- 
ing in Tarsus on Christian and 
Moslem alike. The Christian will 
tell you with his usual effrontery 
that this is St Paul’s tomb; but 
the Turk, with more chance of rea- 
son on his side, tells you that it is 
the tomb of the Khalif El Mam- 
mun, a personage who is really 
known to have died in the year 
833, and to have been buried at 
Tarsus—son of the Khalif El 
Rashid, who rebuilt and refortified 
Tarsus after the Saracenic occupa- 
tion. Possibly it may be the tomb 
of the Emperor Julian, who was 
buried at Tarsus; but the site of 
the tomb is unknown. Everything 
at Tarsus in connection with the ex- 
treme past is vague and unknown. 

The Turk too, at Tarsus, has 
another sacred tomb, which he tells 
you is that of the Prophet Daniel, 
who, according to their tradition, 
was brought hither by the Median 
army, and here ended his days. In 
a mosque spread with rich oriental 
carpets, behind a grating, stands 
a wooden erection with its flag 
by its side, and covered with em- 
broideries. This is Daniel’s tomb, 
or rather the symbol of the tomb, 
which is, they say, fifty feet below 
the surface; and a neighbouring 
stream, a branch of the Cydnos, is 
believed to flow over it. It is a 
curious fact that another tomb at 
Susa in Persia, which is also by 
Moslem tradition said to contain 
the remains of the Prophet Daniel, 
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is also supposed to have a stream 
of running water perpetually flow- 
ing over it. 

Undoubtedly the only genuine 
relics of the past, and therefore the 
most interesting remains in modern 
Tarsus, are those of the Armenian 
dynasty which came to an end at 
the close of the fourteenth century. 
The churches are now converted 
into mosques, and owe their pre- 
servation to this fact. They are 
substantial buildings of the basilica 
type, recalling many of the earlier 
Christian edifices we see in Rome 
and other Italian towns. The 
medresseh or mosque school, where 
the youthful Moslems of Tarsus 
pick up a few crumbs of learning, 
is the earliest Moslem building, 
erected by Omar in 1385 in the 
Persian style, just after the second 
Moslem conquest; the others are 
all Armenian. One church has 
been converted into a wing of the 
bazaar, and is full of lumber. The 
khan or hostelry for travellers is 
of the same period ; but the mosque 
where Daniel’s tomb is, and another 
by a stream close to, are old Ar- 
menian churches, originally dedi- 
cated to St Peter and St Sophia. 
In the former there are two in- 
scriptions in verse in old Armenian, 
over two side-doors on either side 
of what once was the higher altar. 
One states, ‘“‘ This is the door of the 
Lord’s righteous people, and the 
place of the heavenly men.” The 
other runs thus—‘“ Protect King 
Auchin of the Armenians, and be 
intercessor in his chief actions.” 
This is a satisfactory date, for King 
Auchin died in 1319, and probably 
most of the Armenian buildings of 
Tarsus belong to this period. 

The Romanesque was the ar- 
chitecture affected by the rulers 
of Armenia, owing naturally to 
their intercourse with Italians. 
Willebrand, a canon of Oldenburg 
and a Crusader, visited Tarsus in 
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1211, and tells us “there was a 
very solid wall around it, and a 
castle in which St Theodore en- 
dured martyrdom,”—he also de- 
scribes one or two churches. The 
Italian republics of Venice and 
Genoa, in the days of the Crusades, 
had intimate commercial relations 
with Tarsus, and had commercial 
houses here and at Missis and 
Ayash on the coast. In 1215 
Genoa obtained a charter from 
King Leo II., by which she ob- 
tained the free use of a street in 
the bazaars, land on which to 
build a church, baths, and an 
oven, and a garden outside the 
town. 

As for the solid walls mentioned 
by Willebrand, there is very little 
left of them now, and only the 
crumbling remains of the castle 
which Bayazid built when he 
finally won Tarsus for the Crescent 
five hundred years ago; but out- 
side the area of the present city 
there are several more satisfactory 
remains, There is yet left one of 
the gates of the great Roman city, 
still magnificent in its proportions, 
and far surpassing in effect the 
other remains of the later city. 
If I had anything to do with 
regulating the spots of veneration, 
and was personal conductor of a 
pilgrimage to Tarsus, I should 
undoubtedly lead my company to 
this gateway ; for the great apostle 
of the Gentiles must have passed 
through it again and again, and so 
must all the other great men who 
paid a visit to this town. There 
stood a few years ago another 
gateway to the east of the town, 
which was wantonly destroyed by 
the Turks, in spite of the remon- 
strances of the European consuls, 
It was, I am told, an exceedingly 
fine specimen of Roman work ; and 
the Turkish government being in 
want of building material, even 
though the consuls offered to 
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provide equally good stones from 
elsewhere, would have their own 
way, and pulled down the gate. 

The environs of Tarsus are ex- 
ceedingly charming. Down by 
the Cydnos are rich groves of 
oranges and palms, watered by 
little canals fed by the river; and 
really, when the mountain snows 
are melting and the body of water 
is large, the falls of the Cydnos 
are very picturesque, bounding in 
foaming sheets over masses of 
conglomerate rocks, and fringed 
with gay clumps of oleander and 
many other flowers. “If any 
one bathes in the Cydnos, he is 
sure to catch a fever,” said the 
Greek who conducted us thither ; 
and we felt that the character of 
these waters had little changed 
since the days of Alexander the 
Great, who was rash enough to 
indulge there in a bath, and 
narrowly escaped death from the 
fever which ensued. The Khalif 
E] Mammun, too, is said to have 
died from a fever caught from 
bathing his feet in the cool waters 
of a stream near Tarsus. 

Outside the town there are 
many traces still standing of the 
old Roman town. There are 
traces of the aqueduct which 
brought down the water from 
the hills, for the ancient Tarsi- 
otes apparently could not put 
up, like their modern representa- 
tives, with the muddy, unwhole- 
some-looking water provided by the 
wells. Here and there occasional 
columns may be seen, and other 
trifling remains of the city which 
was celebrated even in antiquity 
for the stateliness of its edifices, 
the magnificence of its games, and 
the erudition of its learned men. 
The best known, and by far the 
most puzzling ruin of ancient 
Tarsus, is the Dunuk Tash, a pile 
of massive masonry, prehistoric in 
its character, and covering an acre 
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of ground even in its present 
state of ruin. It stands a little 
way out of the modern town, and 
is surrounded by luxuriant gardens. 
Speculation has been rife amongst 
archeologists as to its origin. Easy- 
going tradition, which cares not 
for adverse criticism, has long 
called it the tomb of Sardanapalus. 
But tradition, alas! here as else- 
where, is of little satisfaction to 
the sceptical traveller of the nine- 
teenth century. He is better 
pleased to believe that it is what 
the latest German archeologist 
who visited Tarsus says it is, the 
remains of a great temple doubt- 
less of Assyrian origin. Some 
day excavation may prove that it 
is something quite different, but 
at present the temple theory has 
the best of it, and the tradition of 
Sardanapalus is no longer tenable. 
One thing, however, is clear to the 
most ignorant—this vast mass of 
ruins is by far the most venerable 
relic to be found anywhere in the 
plain of Cilicia, and stood at Tarsus 
centuries before St Paul’s birth 
gave to this ancient city its modern 
reputation. 

Those who are energetically in- 
clined, and do not mind nights 
of misery in Turkish khans, may 
visit the far-famed gates of Cilicia 
from Tarsus. Everything that is 
magnificent in the way of gorge 
scenery is supplied by a trip to 
Koulek and the pass into Cappa- 
docia. The mountains are soon 
reached, and the air in summer is 
fresh and invigorating. The gates 
themselves, through which the 
road passes, consist of a narrow 
opening of twenty-five feet, where 
the stream rushes between perpen- 
dicular walls of rock, which peak 
back in a succession of precipitous 
cliffs to the mountains on either 
side. All the way from Sanshek 
Khan the country is enchanting, 
on either side well-wooded heights 
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rising abruptly from the clear 
mountain-stream, and lofty peaks 
piercing the deep blue sky. On 
the cliffs now and again you may 
read Greek inscriptions, which re- 
mind you that you are not in 
Switzerland, but in the classic 
pass through which passed count- 
less armies—Persian, Greek, and 
Roman. 

This great highway from east to 
west passed straight through Tar- 
sus, which was a convenient halt- 
ing-place on the line of communi- 
cation. Eastwards the road is not 
so interesting, and it is a three 
days’ expedition before you reach 
the eastern Cilician gates. You 
cross the Pyramus, another classic 
stream at Missis, where are the 
remains of another great Roman 
town. You then cross the hills 


of Jebel Nur, and pass by Kurt 
Kulak, and finally reach the Iron 
gates, on the other side of which 
the plain of Issos extends before 


you. 

In the mountains which rise im- 
mediately to the west of Tarsus, 
some interesting expeditions may 
be made. On a gentle eminence, 
on the first spur above the plain, 
are white-marble quarries, long 
since neglected, but which, in the 
days of her greatness, supplied 
Tarsus with material for the ad- 
ornment of her palaces and her 
public buildings ; and not far from 
these is the mosque over a cave, 
which the Turks of this part of 
the world say was the cave in 
which the Seven Sleepers slept 
their long sleep of three centuries. 
The story here told is the counter- 
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part of that told near Ephesus ; 
and here, too, flock Moslem pil- 
grims at the appointed season, 
taking with them their sheep or 
their lamb to roast whole, enjoying 
an al fresco picnic whilst attending 
to their devotions. 

Here you may meet Turcoman 
nomads from the mountains with 
their flocks, who come in winter- 
time to the warm region of the 
Cilician plain in search of pastur- 
age, and who return in summer to 
the central plateau of Asia when 
the snows are melted. They dwell 
in small round tents supported by 
poles, and bring with them the 
paraphernalia of nomadic life, giv- 
ing a glimpse at that distant inner 
life of Asia which is as little 
known and as hard to realise as 
the life of the savage races in 
Central Africa,—maintaining for 
us in this nineteenth century ex- 
amples of that patriarchal system 
which is always surrounded by a 
halo of romance. 

On a precipice some hours’ ride 
beyond the mosque of the Seven 
Sleepers is the rock of Tandoor, 
where the Armenian kings had 
their summer residence, and their 
refuge in times of danger. It is 
naturally protected by sheer preci- 
pices, and nestles in the heart of 
the Taurus, telling us also its 
story of the past in an inscription 
bearing the name and date of 
King Leo II., the great builder 
of his race, whose reign fell in 
happy times, when the Crusades 
were prosperous and Tarsus a great 
centre of crusading activity. 

J. THEopoRE Bent. 
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SEA-FISHING AT THE CAPE. 


In the Cape waters, an amateur 
fisherman who has graduated in 
the noble craft of sea-fishing along 
the shores of the old country, and 
who is conversant, like the writer, 
with the south coast of Devonshire, 
will find much to interest him both 
in the fish he sees and in the novel 
circumstances of the sport. To 
many of those who visit South 
Africa hurriedly, and rush up- 
country on errands of superficial 
inspection, the charms of a few 
pleasant and meditative days’ sea- 
fishing around the Cape peninsula 
may be most thoroughly recom- 
mended. The impressions carried 
away from Africa are too often 
those of hot and dusty roads, 
barren interiors, and hard and un- 
inviting trails of country, along 
which the only signs of civilisation 
seem to be badly built corrugated- 
iron shanties, empty bottles, and 
broken tins. The discomforts also 
of post-cart travelling can never 
be exaggerated. But let the 
stranger tarry awhile within sight 
of Table Mountain before he takes 
his jaunt into the wilderness, and 
let him there exhaust the pleas- 
ures which in spring and autumn 
especially can be got from sea and 
land. Above all, let him try the 
sport of sea-fishing. Africa has 
something new again here to show 
him. New forms of life, strange 
organisms, phosphorescent dis- 
plays, sometimes in the evening as 
beautiful as the magic lights of 
fairyland, the ceaseless movement 
and glitter of dancing waters be- 
neath subtropical skies, will greet 
his eye, all of them in direct con- 
trast to the somewhat jading in- 
cidents of the barren veldt. Along 
the edge of the tide the marine 
zoology, with all its ‘ uncommon 


objects,” its subtropical colouring, 
and infinite variety, will form a 
new world not yet thoroughly ex- 
hausted by the prying zeal of .the 
naturalist. The hanging cliffs, the 
open face of this Southern Ocean, 
the sobbing wavelets falling on 
the sandy coves, as white as 
snowdrifts here, and “the many- 
twinkling smiles” of waters marvel- 
lously clear and pellucid beneath 
the clear and azure light of a sky 
rivalling, if not excelling, Mediter- 
ranean hues, must all contribute to 
soothe and inspire. It is true that 
the frown of the Cape of Storms is 
terrible enough sometimes, but the 
smiles it assumes are very beauti- 
ful and fascinating. 

At the Cape peninsula the 
fisherman will find two mighty 
ocean currents from which to draw 
his quarry. There are the warm 
waters of the Mozambique current, 
heated in the tropical Indian 
Ocean, and flowing down the east 
coast of Africa ; and there are the 
cold waters of the Antarctic zone 
coming up from the south, and 
meeting with the Mozambique 
waters at the Agulhas Banks. 
These Banks of Agulhas, judging 
from their soundings, shelve down 
quickly and deeply, where, for ages, 
these two great ocean streams 
have worn deep channels for them- 
selves, depositing, on this side and 
on that, huge banks of sand and 
shells. The Cape peninsula as a 
fishing-place occupies a very good 
position, the two currents provid- 
ing a double number of fish. The 
very conformation of the land 
provides also a choice of fishing 
stations, varying according to wind 
and water. Curiously enough, the 
warm and cold waters of the two 
currents do not easily commingle, 
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but preserve almost side by side 
their separate character, —a fact 
which impresses itself upon bathers 
along the north and south shores 
of the Cape peninsula. This 
peninsula is a long strip of high 
land, lying almost due north-west 
and south-east, attaining its lofti- 
est altitude at the north end along 
the well-known ridges of Table 
Mountain (3650 ft.), properly so 
called. It is separated from the 
mainland by a narrow flat strip 
of sandy bush - covered land, the 
north side of which is indented by 
the broad and sinuous curve of 
Table Bay; whilst the south side 
is contained in the magnificent 
sweep of False Bay, with its minor 
inlets of Kalk Bay, Simon’s Bay, 
Fish Hoek, and others. In Table 
Bay the waters are often ten 
degrees colder than in False Bay, 
—a fact rather difficult to compre- 


‘ hend, as it might be expected that 


the Mozambique current, having 
held its own as far round the 
peninsula as False Bay, would fol- 
low the line of the shore, and 
encircle the whole of it with its 
warm flood. 

There is no need for Cape fisher- 
men to wait wearily on cliff and 
hill for signs of the coming shoals. 
The spoils of the sea, nearly all the 
year round, seem ready at hand 
for him to take. Some months 
and days are of course infinitely 
better than others. The best time 
is in the months of September, 
October, April, and May, when 
there may be a gentle breeze from 
the west. The best advice to a 
piscator is to go out early in the 
morning with the fishing fleet, and 
stay with them all day. Kalk 
Bay and Simon’s Bay are better, 
perhaps, than Table Bay. The 
ocean scenery is very sublime and 
beautiful off Hang Klip, or near 
the dreaded Bellows, and is far 
grander than that along the com- 
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paratively flat and sandy west lit- 
toral. The light, perhaps, is hardly 
breaking from the dawn when you 
start from Kalk Bay, and the 
hollows of the coast, overshadowed 
by the cliffs, are dark and gleam- 
ing, except where the snow-white 
breakers fall upon the snowy 
sand. Sea-birds are lying motion- 
less on the water, as if they had 
floated there all night, and hardly 
rise before the bows of the boat as 
it cleaves its way steadily with a 
four-knot breeze. The little vil- 
lages disappear, and the white 
cottages of Simon’s Bay, our naval 
station in these waters, diminish 
to small specks on the hillside. 
Presently, as the boat is fairly in 
the offing of the bay, and the great 
Southern Ocean opens up with its 
immeasurable breadth, the long 
heaving swell is felt—the last 
vestige, perhaps, of some mighty 
gale off Agulhas. As your eye 
falls upon their long deep backs, 
scarcely rumpled into sombre 
creases, you wonder what forceful 
energy must be theirs when their 
bristly manes arise, and they thun- 
der along beneath the gale. Here 
indeed is the Cabo di Totos Tor- 
natos; here the infames scopuli ; 
here the towering cliffs of Camoens, 
celebrated in his ‘ Lusiad’; and 
yonder is the ever-present image 
of the impious Dutchman, far to 
leeward, striving to weather the 
Cape in his phantom ship. Let 
fancy run like the boat before the 
breeze, and people the ocean with 
such classic images. 

If you wish to make the best of 
your time, and the breeze is not 
too strong, you can let go drift- 
lines from the stern, on the chance 
of Cape mackerel, a finer specimen 
than that caught off the Devon- 
shire coast—fat and smooth, and 
about eighteen inches long. The 
bait used is very often a bit of dried 
shark’s skin, or, when you have 
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caught a fish, a bit of mackerel 
itself sliced off above the tail. 
If you get amongst a good shoal, 
the tugs on the lines are constant. 
But the chief fish of commerce in 
the Cape is the “ snoek ” (7hyrsites 
Atun), a long hawk-like-looking 
fish, with sharp dorsal fins. It is 
these that the fishermen are chiefly 
occupied in catching. Their em- 
ployers give them 1d. for each fish, 
and those that are not sold in 
Cape Colony are split and salted, 
and dried for exportation chiefly 
to Mauritius. <A single fisherman 
can often earn 25s. to 30s. a-day 
at snoek-fishing. These snoek 
have curious habits of their own, 
as they will disappear altogether 
during the months of June, July, 
and August. During these—the 


winter months—they probably go 
to their spawning-grounds off the 
banks. The best time for catching 
them is in May, and in that month 
there are generally vessels, bound 


for Mauritius ard the East, load- 
ing up with the dried fish, which 
are stacked in sheds close by. 
When well cured, the snoek is not 
unlike haddock, and makes a good 
breakfast dish. The natives at 
the Cape are extremely fond of it. 
When pulled up out of the water, 
it strikes one as being a particu- 
larly fierce and voracious-looking 
fish, with its elongated cylindri- 
cal body, protracted jaws, large 
trenchant teeth, and sharp dorsal 
fin. The Malay fishermen have a 
knack of clubbing it with a thick 
stick (knob-kerrie), as it is pulled 
up into the boat, and then quickly 
jerking it under the left arm in 
order to extract the hook. Let 
the novice, however, beware of 
following their example unless he 
is cased with a thick tarpaulin 
jacket. The fish has a particu- 
larly sharp, and some say poison- 
ous spike, which will soon make 
itself felt, and inflict a nasty punc- 
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ture under the arm. Amongst 
other fish there is the red “stump- 
nose” (Chrysoblepas gibbiceps), a 
choice and handsome fish, with a 
curious snow-white spot in front 
of its forehead, rare in Table Bay, 
but frequently caught with hook 
and line in False Bay, Mosterd 
Bay,and Fish Hoek. There is the 
“dageraad ” or butcher-fish (Pagrus 
laniarius), with his sharp teeth 
and voracious habits, about a foot 
in length, and highly prized. It is 
of a dark rose-colour, with a black 
spot at the insertion of the pec- 
torals and with another at the ex- 
tremity of the dorsal fin. There 
is the gorgeous “seventy - four” 
(Dentex rupestris), about two feet 
in length, with a large body and 
large scales ; its back and sides are 
aurora-red, clouded with ultra- 
marine blue, having an orange 
tint near the tail. It is rare in 
Table Bay, but plentiful on the 
other side. There is the “blauwe 
kaapsche steenbrasse,” a monster 
measuring nearly three feet in 
length—an excellent table-fish, and 
fit for pickling and salting, and 
caught frequently in Hout Bay. 
There is the “ kabel-jouw ” (Scicena 
hololepidota), measuring about 
two or three feet, and dried and 
salted like cod-fish, and exported 
to the East. ‘There is the “geel- 
beck” or yellow-mouth (Otolithus 
aequidens), three feet in length, 
very plentiful, and caught either 
with hook or net. Its flesh is dry, 
but useful for salting. There is 
the “ half-cord ” (Scomber capensis), 
a large fish measuring from two to 
three feet, and only an occasional 
visitor to Table Bay. Here, too, 
can be seen the “elftvisch” or 
Temnodon saltator, which has 
gained its name of saltator from 
its habit of leaping out of the 
water. The “ maasbanker” or 
bastard mackerel is distributed 
along the waters of the coast from 
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east to west. Here also a familiar 
European variety, the “ stokvisch ” 
or hake, is found, although, 
strangely enough, it was said to 
have been utterly unknown in 
these waters before the earthquake 
of December 4, 1809. It has now 
become a very plentiful fish, and 
is well known on the markets. 
In addition, there are the red gur- 
nard (“roode knorhaan”) and the 
blue gurnard, both rather rare 
in Table Bay ; the “Jacob Evert- 
sen,” called after a Dutch captain, 
and conspicuous for its red face 
and large projecting eye; the 
“hangberger,” feeding under the 
overhanging rocks on crustacea, 
and hence its name; the “ bagger” 
(Bagrus capensis), an ugly and 
curious fish, which hides amongst 
stones in muddy waters and en- 
traps its unwary prey, having 
flesh like an eel; the spotted ray 
(Raia maculata), which, like the 
stormy petrel amongst birds, is 
said to be amongst fishes the fore- 
runner of bad weather ; and many 
others besides. 

Amongstall the fish the “seventy- 
four” displays the most beautiful 
colours when it dies, the lightest 
green and blue tints changing into 
the deepest purple, and the orange 
and aurora-red sides becoming in- 
stinct with a quivering and corus- 
cating light. It seems a pity and 
shame to do to death a thing so 
beautiful, lustrous, and iridescent. 
Occasionally your line may pull 
up a huge cat-fish, with its long 
clammy feelers winding round the 
hook and line, making it difficult 
to know which part to cut and 
slash at first. Placing your fin- 
gers along the tentacles, you feel 
the slimy, clinging, sucking power 
of the monster, and realise the 
terrible stories of what the mon- 
ster octopods can do to their vic- 
tims. Sometimes, also, your boat 
will drift amongst a school of small 


sharks, with their long black backs 
and white bellies displaying, as 
you pull them up the grim orifice, 
and jaws which in his congener 
are so terrible to the swimmer. 
The carnivorous “ Simon pure ” 
himself I have seen off the Cape, 
under the bows of a steamer lying 
at anchor in the warmer waters 
of Mossel Bay, more than fifteen 
feet long. The Malay fishermen 
are always disgusted when they 
get amongst these small sharks, as 
they seem to drive the other fish 
away, and are no good to catch. 
Rather barbarously they cut off 
the cartilages of their noses and 
let them drift, believing that they 
will starve because they cannot 
scent their prey. There is stern 
war always going on in the sea, 
and sometimes when hauling in 
a mackerel on a drift-line, I have 
known a hungry snoek rush at it 
and plant its sharp teeth so deeply 
in its back that I have been able 
to secure both fish, the biter and 
the bit. 

South Africa is a country of 
wonders both by sea and land, and 
if, in the annals of sport, venator 
has been able to boast that he has 
seen on land in South Africa all 
kinds of game, from an elephant to 
a snipe, piscator can certainly 
respond with a similar boast of 
the products of the sea, and say 
that he has at hand the largest as 
well as the smallest kinds, with 
all their intermediate genera and 
species. In no subtropical coun- 
try in the world have the huge 
mammalia of sea and land been 
brought into such close juxta- 
position as in South Africa. Be- 
fore the days of game extermina- 
tion it would have been possible 
for the naturalist and sportsman 
to see almost at one glance and 
sweep of the eye the stately ele- 
phant wandering along the breezy 
hillsides of the coast, and the 
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huge whales spouting in the waters 
of the bay below. Such a sight 
must often have presented itself 
to Bushmen if not to European 
eyes. The whales have all but 
deserted the Cape shores now. 
Once, when fishing along the shore 
with a casting-line, I saw four of 
these monsters come into Simon’s 
Bay and swim close up to the well- 
known Roman Rock; and on anoth- 
er occasion a single specimen was 
stranded on the shores of False 
Bay, and captured at once on the 
sandy shallows, whither it was sup- 
posed it had come to breed ; but, 
as a rule, the Balene australes or 
Cape baleen whales have sheered 
off southwards, and are found 
round the more lonely cliffs of the 
Crozettes, where, according to the 
evidence of an ancient mariner, 
they can rub the tiresome para- 
sites from their sides against the 
deeply shelving rocks. The num- 
erous gate- posts and monuments 
of whales’ ribs found in the Cape 
Flats—such a puzzling sight to 
a stranger—as well as the rusty 
iron bolts and rings driven into 
the rocks, and discernible at low 
water, where whales were origin- 
ally towed in and cut up, testify 
to the fact that the whale-fishery 
was a profitable pursuit once. 
Walfisch Bay, higher up on the 
west coast, was also, as its name 
testifies, a resort of whalers’ crews, 
who now have to go past the lone- 
ly island of Tristan d’Acunha, 
and drive their harpoons into the 
Antarctic whales. Formerly, also, 
there were innumerable seals on 
the islands near Table Bay, such 
as Dassen and Robben islands ; and 
even now on the small rock called 
euphoniously Seal Island in False 
Bay there are said to be a few 
harmless Phoce left. But they 
as well as the Balen have had 
notice to quit, and man will reign 
in the solitude he has made. For- 
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tunately, however, man’s hand is 
powerless to reduce the millions 
of smaller creatures which are re- 
plenished year after year from the 
breeding banks of ocean. The 
most scientific and advanced meth- 
ods of trawling make, after all, but 
an inappreciable difference to the 
fish-supplies of the world. In 
shallower soundings near the rocks 
and projections of the shore there 
are many other fish. There are 
the dark-brown “ Hottentots” (Sar- 
gus capensis), which play in shoals 
around the submarine caves and 
grottoes; there are the beautiful 
* Romans,” found chiefly near the 
Roman Rock near Simon’s Bay— 
a round fish of delicious flavour, 
with a body of orange colour shad- 
ed by silver grey (Chrysophrys 
cristiceps); there is the silver 
fish (Dentex argyrozona) ; the rare 
“king klip visch” (Xiphiwrus 
capensis), closely allied to the 
Murenide, and said to be, with- 
out exception, the best fish for eat- 
ing in the Cape waters ; and many 
other smaller fry which gather 
round your bait as you let it down 
to the deeper waters, each nibbling 
a little in his turn. The favourite 
bait for this closer inshore fishing 
is “rooi haas” or red bait, a kind 
of spongy zoophyte gathered from 
the rocks at low water, covered up 
in a horny case. 

But the simple method of let- 
ting a line down is not always at- 
tended with success. At three or 
four fathoms the bite at the dis- 
tant bait is almost imperceptible, 
except to the practised hand of the 
old Hottentot fisherman, which 
feels exactly what kind of fish is 
nibbling and when to strike. If 
the sport is not exciting enough in 
itself, you can rest a little and an- 
chor near a rocky ledge, and watch 
down in the clear water, fathoms 
deep, the movements of the crys- 
tal fish-world below you. Here is 
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a natural and living aquarium, 
wherein are clustered in bright 
battalions all forms of submarine 
life. Ona clear day the rays of 
an African sun pierce far down 
beneath the surface. The angles 
of light are deflected, and flash 
along in concentric shafts of glory, 
according to the laws of an actin- 
ology of which you have but faint 
conceptions in the duller northern 
skies. It is a moving and pal- 
pitating medium of sunshine ; and 
peering down into the azure 
depths, reflecting as they do the 
unclouded dome above, you float 
between two worlds, the liquid 
and the atmospheric light. Far 
below, against the basement of the 
rock, you may discern the roots of 
the sea-bamboo spreading upwards 
like the babiaan touw or monkey’s- 
rope which winds up through the 
tangle of the subtropical African 
forest, a cable twisted into the 
solid mass. Below there seems to 


be a dreamy, restful peace in the 


crystal vaults, and the fish that 
glide in and out the foliage of the 
sea move silently and ghostlike. 
This silence of fish-life is, to the 
land naturalist, one of the weird- 
est things of all. But in these 
beautiful and soft-cushioned realms 
war and terror reign. Even whilst 
you watch, there is a huddling and 
darting together of the smaller 
fry, as an enemy comes near, like 
a hawk on land upon the linnets, 
and the “klip” or rock-fish, which 
has been watching at the entrance 
of the rocks, seeks safety in the 
farthest and darkest nooks, But 
all this in silence. No cry of 
terror, alarm, or death reaches us 
from these lustrous realms, even if 
the striker strike whilst we look. 
The liquid mass is the cenotaph of 
sound. How weirdly also the sea- 
bamboo waves! To every move- 
ment of the upper layers of water 
it waves in mute obedience, its 
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long broad leaves swaying in a 
tremulous fashion as the linden 
arms bend before the summer 
breeze on land ; only it is with a 
long trailing motion, winding, coil- 
ing always. Straining your eyes 
downwards, you notice on the rocks 
themselves star-fish lying stretched 
out apparently lifeless, and lob- 
sters and cray-fish shuffling awk- 
wardly across the water - worn 
slabs. 

Perhaps the more enjoyable, be- 
cause the more leisurable fishing, 
is that obtainable at low water 
along the rocks and granite ledges. 
Choose at the Cape a fairly quiet 
day in May or September, and 
take a long and primitive bamboo 
rod, a dip-net, and a casting-line, 
and bespeak from some “ old salt” 
plenty of good red bait the day 
before, together with cat - fish 
caught at low water. Follow the 
tide as it retreats from ledge to 
ledge, and pursue it from one 
slippery foothold to another. To 
cast a line far out into some little 
retreat which you can see to be 
clear and level, and will give play 
to your hooks and weight, is a 
work requiring some skill and 
strength. Sometimes, in the 
fascination of the sport, the 
fisherman may be tempted to 
clamber to a perilous foothold 
amongst the steep granite boulders 
and monoliths round which the 
ebbing tide sweeps and swirls. 
Perhaps there is a chance of a 
royal “steenbrasse ”—a veritable 
monster of the deep — weighing 
90 lb. or 100 lb. Should he be 
there, it is a fierce conflict between 
man and fish, especially if the crag 
be a slippery one, as it often is, 
and the ground for playing the 
fish limited. The cautious fisher- 
man cannot always trust to his 
own unaided strength, and he 
will do wisely to fasten the end 
of his line to some rock behind 
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in case of accidents. To play and 
land successfully a Cape salmon 
with ordinary salmon-tackle from 
a boat, or to haul on shore a 
mighty steenbrasse from a wave- 
washed crag, are two forms of 
sport well deserving the notice of 
the British sportsman. The bam- 
boo rod will do for the quieter 
work of capturing the Hottentots 
and Romans. The dip-net, baited 
with cray-fish a day old, will tempt 
the “klip” or rock-fish (Blennius 
versicolor). There is a richness of 
flavour about the latter which re- 
minds one of the red mullet. No 
fish displays more diversity of hues 
than the “ blennius ”— its back and 
sides being sometimes dark and 
mottled, at other times showing 
in brighter green and red colours. 

I have known two kinds of 
poisonous fish in the Cape waters, 
one of them small and the other 
large. The latter kind is known 


by the local name of “keeler,” 


and is, as a rule, good to eat, 
although the oil is the most profit- 
able use it can be put to. Only at 
certain times is it poisonous. Cape 
fishermen declare that they can 
discern at these times a poisonous 
streak of water from its colour, 
which they say is a dark dirty 
brown. It is said to be accom- 
panied by an unusual display of 
phosphorus. Occasionally the mus- 
sels are poisonous; and one year 
several pig-faced baboons, out of 
a troop which have long haunted 
the Cape peninsula, were picked 
up dead after eating them. Sly 
and sagacious as the baboons are 
in selecting their food, they are 
scarcely wary enough to guard 
against this periodical epidemic. 
Within recent years several Malay 
fishermen have died from the effects 
of eating the “keeler.” Fortunately 
it is not a common fish, and ex- 
perience in time may remind the 
Malays that when there are so 
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many good fish in their waters, it 
is folly to experiment upon the 
doubtful ones. The other poison- 
ous fish is a small toad-like object 
with a small mouth, which often 
takes the red bait intended for 
others. It puffs itself out with 
venomous wrath, and it is well to 
avoid handling it. The local name 
for it is “ Billy blaas-op,” or Billy 
blow-up. 

It should be noticed that there 
are no great tidal rivers and estu- 
aries along the coasts of South 
Africa, such as charm the eye of 
the fisherman in Norway and 
Canada. There is nothing cor- 
responding to the river trout or 
the salmon fishing. The pools of 
the half-stagnant water-courses in 
South Africa can boast only of 
springers or harders (Mugil capen- 
sis). In a river-pool close to the 
Knysna shores, to the east of the 
Cape, I saw on one occasion a 
large number of sharks lying in 
the shallows evidently enjoying 
the sunshine, but they looked a 
grim and uninviting quarry. 

If you get tired of lazy long- 
shore fishing with net and line, 
you can vary your amusement by 
peering into the numberless caves 
and grottoes in search of the 
marine life that haunts the place. 
Follow the line of high - water 
mark, and mark the flotsam and 
jetsam of the sea. Here in 
crumpled masses lie the long 
snake-like arms of the sea-bam- 
boo, recently torn up in a violent 
gale. If you are fond of bathing, 
beware how you dive amongst 
them as they grow. They are 
terrible and slimy arms for poor 
swimmers striving to escape from 
a wreck—and wrecks are not un- 
common off the Cape. They are 
sensitive to every motion of the 
water, and as the swimmer makesan 
eddy with his arms and legs, wind 
round and enclose him with cold 
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and clammy feelers, like an octopus 
winding round its prey. When 
the Birkenhead struck and went 
down off the Cape, the sea-bamboo 
and kelp helped to drown many a 
gallant soldier. 

Intermixed with the sea-weed 
and the debris of dried alge and 
fuci will lie many beautiful shells 
of the dainty Venus’ ear, patelle 
by the score, echini, and, where 
the sands are deep and long, so 
that it can wash up unharmed by 
rocks or by the splashing of the 
wave, the wrecked and disused 
tenements of the nautilus or Por- 
tuguese man-of-war. How perfect 
its shape! How delicate its con- 
volutions !— 


“This is the ship of pearl which 
poets feign 
Sails the unshadow’d main, 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its 
purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the siren 
sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare ; 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun 
their streaming hair.” 


Along the more broken parts of 
the shore, where the tall granite 
boulders are washed out, you will 
chance upon a cave worthy of 


Cymodoce and “the cold sea- 
maids.” In front of such a re- 
treat stretches a smooth white 
vestibule of sand as pure as snow 
and as delicate as alabaster. At 
low water the waves, after leaving 
their débris just within the shadows 
of the cave in neat and measured 
line, have retreated to the jagged 
and broken frortier outside, beat- 
ing and frothing against the reef. 
But upon this delicate floor there 
is no wrinkle, scar, or angry spoon- 
drift, so gentle has been the ap- 
proach and soft the inroad of the 
water; and the cave itself is a 
hall of echoing sounds. Here is 
the place for the mid-day meal, 
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and for such a siesta as Proteus 
loved. 

On the northern side of the 
Cape peninsula, where the full 
swell after a south-west gale 
breaks upon the reef, the sight 
is grander and far more terrific. 
Imagine such a wave as you often 
see on the English coast when a 
ground-swell rolls in, and ocean 
heaves in stately and measured in- 
tervals, gathering silently, strong- 
ly, and fully in great smooth 
piles of water,—only imagine the 
wave nearly fifteen or even twenty 
feet high, and let it be of the 
deepest green and of translucent 
water, with the clear light of the 
south gleaming right through the 
wall, so that, just before the in- 
evitable crash comes, and as the 
wave is tottering to its fall, you 
can detect shoals of little fish 
swimming against it, and rising 
and diving through it. Then mark 
it when it falls! how it smites like 
Thor’s hammer or as Neptune’s 
trident, with a stroke tremendous ! 
All is spray, mist, and smoking 
confusion, and the mighty body 
of water rushes in madly like a 
foaming mill-race. To the very 
recesses of the rocks and caverns, 
and against the basements of the 
granite monoliths, the onset is felt ; 
and along the strange and secret 
water-worn passages the waters ex- 
plode at intervals, when the force 
of the billow is unusually strong, 
like a salvo of artillery. 

All day long the fisherman at 
the Cape will have the sea-birds as 
his companions. By the dreaded 
Bellows, and round Cape Point 
lighthouse, perched on a cliff eight 
hundred feet high, swarms of 
gulls are always coming and going. 
On some of the outlying rocks, at 
the northern side especially, rows 
of solemn penguins sit in con- 
clave; along the beach the white 
kittiwakes and black gulls will 
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swoop and play ; and now and then 
the lordly albatross, a stranger 
from the south, with his mighty 
span of wing, is seen as a king 
amongst sea-birds. Sometimes in 
the summer sky you may see the 
diver pause for an instant before, 
plummet-like, he darts with un- 
erring aim upon the shoal of fish 
that are ruffling the surface of the 
water below him. On all sides, 
from amidst the half-subdued 
splash of summer waves, as if 
mingled with it and forming part 
of it, comes the never-ending cry 
of the sea-birds. As the water 
ebbs new rocks are disclosed to 
view, new feeding- grounds ex- 
posed, and black lines of “ duikers ” 
migrate in ordered array from one 
spot to another. Far out in the 
offing the ‘‘ moly-mocks ” follow the 
fishing fleet, and even the stormy 
petrel comes close to the boats 
when food or offal is thrown over- 
board. 

Little by little the fisherman 
at the Cape will learn to discern 
the face of the new heavens, and 
read the weather signs. He will 
be on his guard against the sudden 
squalls which rush down the deep 
rocks or bays; and above all, as 
the time for the south-east gale 
approaches, he will watch carefully 
the appearance of the weather on 
Table Mountain. Along the ridges 
of this clear-cut mass King olus 
plays some strange and unexpect- 
ed pranks. There very often a 
hurricane of wind will roar through 
a perfectly clear sky—clear from 
morning to night—right down to 
the horizon. At night the uproar 
continues under the soft light of a 
galaxy of stars and the creamy 
glow of the Milky Way. Above 
all, however, he will learn to 
watch the coming and going of the 
table - cloth. on Table Mountain. 
The formation of this mountain 
drapery is a very strange and fan- 
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tastic sight—more fantastic, per- 
haps, than the wonderful play of 
morning cloudland in the high 
Alps, when the mists are coming 
and going around the dark and 
hanging pine-woods, to be scattered 
soon by the rising sun. The 
table - cloth, so much dreaded 
by sailors as the sure sign of 
rough weather off the Cape, can 
easily be foretold by dwellers in 
the Cape peninsula. Far down 
on the horizon, seaward, where the 
Agulhas Banks run out to the 
south, and the ocean currents meet, 
a line of low misty cloud may be 
detected. This is the first sign of 
the south-east gale. Then upon 
the lofty hills above Hang Klip 
and around the highlands of the 
tract known as Hottentot Hol- 
lands, thirty miles from Table 
Mountain, and forming one side of 
False Bay, thin layers of misty 
cloud can be detected. Presently in 
the onward sweep of the wind rush- 
ing northwards the surface of Table 
Mountain is reached, and here and 
there, along the edge of the ridge 
or in the hollows of the highest 
kloofs, a little fleecy cloud, not 
“bigger than a man’s hand,” will 
appear. It springs upon our 
sight like a soft white spectre from 
the fathomless ether, and dies 
almost immediately,—so quickly 
sometimes, that you might think 
your eyesight had deceived you, 
and that Table Mountain was 
haunted with shadowy cloud-like 
ghosts. But wait a little, and 
another larger and more definite 
mist will form, shape itself into 
some fantastic wreath, and slide 
down the face of the mountain, 
only to vanish again,—only to 
resolve itself into thin air. These, 
however, are mere ghostly tokens 
and stray avant-couriers of a larger 
host that every moment begins to 
hold each height, to occupy each 
nook, and glide about mysteri- 
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ously and softly, until one by one 
they are all merged in a mighty 
fleecy mass that follows the line 
and contour of the mountain, and 
to sailors far out at sea looks like 
a huge white dome suspended over 
the horizon. But the play of 
cloudland in the sunlight is very 
beautiful. Detached masses, white 
in the brilliant air as carded wool, 
rush, dive, and twist along the 
mountain in silent throngs, moist- 
ening with their touch the orchid 
and the moss. To look at, they 
are as fine as cambric, soft as 
eider-down, and seem called from 
the purple depths just to kiss the 
rugged pile and then to die away. 
So fairy-like their movements, so 
elfish their gambols, that they 
appear, each one of them, to have 
a moving spirit and individuality 
of their own. Wonder greets their 
birth, and fragrance follows in 
their footsteps, for little by little 
the impalpable mist refreshes the 


parched earth where fire has 
scorched its surface, and the rush- 


beds lie in blackness. ‘Nothing 
is more luminous and ethereal in 
cloudland than these light vellera, 
born only to look over the deep 
escarpment of Table Mountain, 
take one glance at the abysmal 
depth, and then vanish. For be- 
yond a certain line, clear and well 
defined, along which the table- 
cloth can be imagined as falling, 
the mist cannot reach. The sailors 
at the Cape say that the devil is 
spreading his table-cloth, .white 
and beautiful though it looks, and 
mountaineers before now have 
been enfolded and lost in its cling- 
ing veils, 

It has been often asked, Cannot 
all the fish wealth of the Cape be 
utilised for commercial purposes 
more than they are? Cannot an 
aquarium be made at Cape Town 
like many of those in England, 
which shall reveal to an attentive 
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gaze the curious and often very 
beautifully coloured denizens of 
the Cape waters? It must always 
be a great surprise to strangers 
that, with the ever-increasing na- 
tive markets of the interior, and 
the opening up by railways of 
trade-routes on all sides, so little 
should be made of the Cape edible 
fish. At present the industry is 
pursued in rather a careless and 
half-hearted manner by Malays, 
Hottentots, and half-breeds. The 
Malay population of the Cape 
peninsula, who, in the good old 
days of the Dutch East India 
Company (1652-1800), were con- 
veyed to South Africa as slaves 
and servants in the East India 
merchantmen, brought with them 
some aptitude for the sea, together 
with all the primitive methods of 
sea-fishing. Ethnically they are, 
of course, entirely distinct from 
the African aborigines—the Bush- 
men, Hottentots, and Kaffirs—none 
of whom appear to have developed 
a taste for the sea. The presence 
of so much game in the open 
plains and along the valleys of 
South Africa probably kept the 
Hottentots in plenty; and with 
regard to the Kaffirs, they seem 
to have come too recently from 
some home in Equatorial Africa 
to have imbibed a love for the 
ocean. Strangely enough, also, 
the immigrant French Huguenots 
and Hollanders, after the well- 
known exodus of 1680-1690 to 
South Africa, appear to have 
neglected their seamanship, and 
become, during a hundred and 
fifty years’ sojourn in the wilder- 
ness, entirely a pastoral and no- 
madic race. Equally with the 
raw and untutored Kaffirs, the 
descendants of the Boer voertrek- 
kers have been astonished at the 
great “ sea-waggons” and steamers 
of the English. No colonists in 
the world are less conversant with 
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the sea and its wonders than the 
Dutch Boers. The fishing industry 
of the Cape has been reserved, 
therefore, almost entirely for the 
Mohammedan Malays, and their 
coadjutors the Hottentots and 
half-castes. 

Yet these ungarnered treasures 
of the deep, which do not appear 
to have been fully catalogued even 
yet by the scientific hand (unless 
we accept Dr Pappe’s list as com- 
plete), are surely very great. It 
is certain that much more can be 
made out of the Cape oysters and 
soles, both of which are extremely 
good. Along Plettenberg Bay the 
former abound, and possibly the 
Knysna lagoon could be utilised 
as an oyster breeding-place, and 
prove to be as valuable as the 
basin of Arcachon in France. The 
dried bladder of the “ kabeljauw ” 
(Sciena hololepidota) can be used 
by Cape vignerons instead of the 
isinglass for clarifying wines, and 
isinglass is a most valuable article 
of commerce. It has been proved 
that the southern Australian seas, 
which are in about the same lati- 
tude as the Cape waters, are not 
much inferior in their resources to 
the colder waters of Europe. The 
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skin of the rays and of the angel- 
sharks in Europe are found very 
useful to polish wood and ivory, 
and from certain portions of the 
skin of the angel-shark the Turks 
are said to make the most beauti- 
ful sea-green watch-cases. The 
coarse Cape sponges are also use- 
ful; and the Cape lobster (Pal- 
inurus Lalandit) is easily caught 
in vast numbers all the year round, 
attaining a length of 13 inches and 
a breadth of nearly 5inches. The 
tinning industry might surely be 
developed here, and the delicate 
flesh of the half-grown crustacea 
preserved as a luxury for local or 
foreign consumption. 

Lord Bacon once said of the 
fisheries of Newfoundland that 
they were more valuable than all 
the mines of Peru, because their 
wealth could never be exhausted. 
In the race for diamonds and gold 
in South Africa, may it not be 
suggested that the wealth of the 
seas is now being most unaccount- 
ably neglected. Yet there it lies 
in massés all round the coasts, 
ready at hand for those who wish, 
with little trouble, to take and 
utilise. 

WILLIAM GRESWELL. 
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A TALE FROM THE CHINESE. 


“ WELL, if I could make verses 
like you, and were as well up in 
the classics as you are, I should 
look for a wife among the families 
of the city merchants, and not 
throw myself away upon a cashless 
girl like Green-jade.” 

The speaker was a young man 
of the people, and of a forbidding 
aspect. His sallow cheeks were 
deeply marked with smallpox, his 
brow was overhanging, and his 
features were coarse and unintel- 
lectual. His dress was at the 
same time pretentious and dirty, 
and his manners were cringing 
and boisterous. The person ad- 


dressed was a man of about his 
own age, but bore higher marks 
of culture than any displayed by 


Le Poko. Not that his appear- 
ance was by any means pleasing. 
His eyes were small and restless, 
his cheek-bones were abnormally 
high, his under lip protruded in 
a manner suggestive of meanness, 
and there was a general air of 
timidity and unrest about his gait. 
Le’s remark evidently made an 
impression upon him. His eyes 
danced at the thought of the 
wealth and position which his 
friend’s suggestion conjured up— 
for he was very poor, and was 
often dependent on kindly neigh- 
bours for his daily food. But 
presently a softening influence 
affected his expression. 

“Tf you knew Green-jade as 
well as I do,” he said to his friend, 
“you would not give such advice 
so readily. She has the beauty of 
Kinlien, the talents of Su Siao 
Siao, and all the virtues of the 
mother of Mencius. Added to 
which she is very fond of me, and 


would be content to keep house ina 
mat-shed and live on broken vict- 
uals, if I could make her my wife.” 
* And if, my dear Wang, you 
were to marry her, what would be 
your position? You would be 
unable to study, for you would 
not be able to buy the commonest 
books, and so all hope of advance- 
ment would be over for you. And 
to earn your bread you would be 
obliged to become either a common 
hawker of cheap goods, or a hanger- 
on at a mandarin’s yamén. But 
if you were to take my advice, you 
might have a library at your dis- 
posal, powerful patrons to befriend 
you, and rich scholars to associate 
with, You would then be sure to 
win your way at the Examination 
Halls, and you might easily rise 
to a high post in the empire.” 
Le’s mean advice was in accord- 
ance with the genuine instincts of 
his nature; but he had another 
motive in urging his friend to be 
faithless to Green-jade. Being the 
daughter of poor parents, Green- 
jade was unable to preserve the 
seclusion common to young ladies, 
and had not only made the ac- 
quaintance of Wang in the market- 
place and in the street, but had 
also occasionally chatted with Le. 
Not that she had any sympathy 
whatever with that graceless 
young man; but knowing that 
he was a friend of Wang — for 
whom, strange to say, she had 
formed a deep attachment — she 
was ready to be courteous to him. 
It is, however, a law of nature, 
that persons should be most at- 
tracted towards those of the oppo- 
site sex who possess qualities in 
which they themselves are defi- 
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cient. And thus it came about 
that sensual, mean, coarse, and 
ignorant Le fell head and ears in 
love with the refined, intellectual, 
and graceful young person whom 
her parents had christened Green- 
jade, in recognition of her priceless 
value. He was not long in dis- 
covering, however, that Green- 
jade’s affections were settled on 
his friend; nor had he any diffi- 
culty in finding out from Wang 
that what passed for his heart was 
given in exchange. Indeed the 
‘intercourse between the lovers had 
gone beyond the stage of chats in 
the market-place. Wang had of 
late been constantly in the habit 
of dropping in of an evening to 
see his neighbour Mr Chang, whose 
daughter would bring them tea and 
fill their pipes, while listening to 
their conversation on the wisdom 
of the ancients, the deep philosophy 
of the classics, and the soul-stirring 
poetry of the days of Confucius. 


To these things did Green-jade 


seriously incline, and with a 
greedy ear she devoured up the 
discourse of the two scholars. 
It even sometimes happened that 
when her father was called away 
on household matters she would 
take up the theme, and Wang was 
charmed to find how just a liter- 
ary taste was combined with the 
striking personal charms of his 
inamorata. 

By degrees their chance inter- 
views became less classical and 
more personal, And though never 
crossing by one iota the boundary- 
line of strict propriety, Green-jade 
gave Wang evidences which were 
not to be misunderstood, that, if 
he would play the part of a Féng, 
she would be willing to take the 
réle of a Hwang.} 

Such was the position of affairs 
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when Le poured the poison of his 
advice into Wang’s ears. Not on 
one occasion only but repeatedly 
he urged the same counsel, and 
even went the length of inquiring 
in the town for an heiress whose 
parents might be willing to link 
her fate with that of a promising 
scholar. Little by little his pro- 
posal, which had at first shocked 
Wang, became more palatable to 
him, and before long he even began 
to form schemes of work, and to 
dream of promotion won by the 
wealth of his rich bride. In this 
frame of mind he found visits to 
Chang’s house distasteful, and he 
avoided meeting Green-jade as far 
as possible. Though he had en- 
joyed her company, he was incap- 
able of feeling any deep affection 
for her. He was flattered by her 
evident liking and admiration for 
him, but beyond the sensation of 
gratified vanity, he had no senti- 
ment towards her. With Green- 
jade, however, matters were very 
different. She had, with that wild 
infatuation which is common to 
imaginative young women, given 
her heart entirely to Wang, and 
she had become accustomed to re- 
gard his visits to her father as the 
bright spots in her existence. In 
her blind partiality she had en- 
tirely overlooked the meanness of 
his character, which was sufficiently 
obvious to less prejudiced observers. 
The discontinuance of his visits 
was therefore a grief and a surprise 
to her. Day after day she watched 
eagerly for his arrival. Every 
footfall raised her expectations, 
and her disappointment as they 
disappeared in the distance was 
in proportion to the depth of her 
longing. 

With unnecessary scrupulous- 
ness she reproached herself with 





1 The Féng and Hwang are the male and female phcenixes which are regarded 


as emblems of bride and bridegroom. 
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having done something to offend 
Wang, never imagining it possible 
that any fickleness on his part 
could account for the change ; and 
even when rumours reached her— 
and Le took care that they should 
—that Wang was seeking to ally 
himself with a wealthy family in 
the neighbourhood, she still at- 
tributed his altered conduct to 
some fault of her own which she 
had unconsciously committed. 
With stern self-introspection she 
examined the whole course of her 
conduct from the time of her first 
acquaintance with Wang to find 
out wherein her fault lay, and wept 
bitter tears over words spoken and 
deeds done which she fancied might 
have given offence. 

Meanwhile Le’s agents had been 
busy, and had brought Wang a 
proposal which in some respects 
fulfilled his highest expectations. 
As in all large cities, the beggars 
in K’aiféng Fu were a numerous 


They exer- 


and powerful body. 
cised a social tyranny over the in- 
habitants, and habitually levied 


blackmail from them. If any one 
more daring than the rest ventured 
to resist their exactions, they in- 
vaded his dwelling or place of 
business, and kept up such a clatter 
with bells, broken dishes, and hol- 
low bamboos, that he was soon 
obliged to yield to their demands. 
There was only one man to whom 
these lawless vagabonds yielded 
ready obedience. From time im- 
memorial the chieftainship of the 
beggars of K’aiféng Fu had been 
vested in a certain Chu family 
which had grown rich on the dues 
paid by the individual beggars, and 
by the interest exacted on money 
lent to unfortunate members of 
the ragged army in times of need. 
So wealthy had the existing chief 
become, that he had for some 
time before the period at which 
our story opens ceased to take any 
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active part in the administration 
of the beggar clan, and having no 
son, had delegated his authority to 
a nephew, known as “the Leper,” 
from the fact of his having un- 
fortunately contracted that disease 
in pursuit of his calling. 

Chu had been early left a 
widower, with one daughter of 
whom he was dotingly fond. Her 
slightest wish was eagerly attended 
to, and in all household matters 
her word was law. She was pretty 
also, and though not highly cul- 
tured she possessed many pleasant 
qualities. She was generous, 
affectionate, and bright-humoured, 
and was highly popular among her 
associates, 

So soon as she arrived at a 
marriageable age, her father sought 
to find her a suitable husband 
among the young men of the city. 
Being rich, he thought that he 
might naturally expect to ally her 
with a youth of the official class, 
and accordingly employed a go- 
between, a certain Mrs Kin, to 
search out one who should be 
worthy of her. The go-between, 
who had a better appreciation of 
the position than Chu, undertook 
the mission with many doubts, 
which were confirmed when the 
parents of one and all declined 
with scorn to connect their son 
with so meanly born a maiden. 

It was just as she had received 
a rebuff from the wife of the 
district magistrate, whose son had 
originally been low down in the 
list which Chu had given her, 
that Le’s proposal on behalf of 
Wang reached her. The suggest- 
ion appeared to her to be a 
reasonable one, but she felt that 
some diplomacy would be required 
to reconcile Chu to the idea. 
There was a wide difference be- 
tween the son of a mandarin and 
the penniless son of a deceased 
small shopkeeper, who though 
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clever, it is true, had yet all his 
honours to win. It was with 
some trepidation, therefore, that 
she presented herself before Chu 
to report on her mission. 

“Well, dame, what news have 
you for me?” inquired Chu as he 
greeted her. 

“In some respects,” replied Mrs 
Kin, “the Fates have been adverse, 
but they have been cruel only to 
be kind. It so happens that all 
those families you mentioned to 
me, from that of the Taotai down- 
wards, are, for one reason or 
another, prevented, much to their 
annoyance,” she added without a 
blush, “from accepting your most 
tempting offer. In some cases the 
young men were already engaged, 
in others ill health made marriage 
impossible, and in one or two 
instances I heard such dreadful 
accounts of the young men’s 
manners of life that I suggested 
difficulties.” 

**So far the Fates seem to have 
been very adverse,” said Chu; 
“but what have you to set on the 
other side of the account ?” 

“Why, then,” replied the go- 
between, “just as I had begun to 
think that I should have but a 
poor account to give of my nego- 
tiation, I happened to meet a Mr 
Le, who is himself a no mean 
scholar, and who mentioned to me 
casually that a young bachelor 
friend of his, who is as learned as 
Chu Hi, and as loftily-minded as 
Confucius, was anxious to ally 
himself with a lady who might be 
fitted in all respects to share the 
greatness which unquestionably 
awaits him, so soon as he shall 
have passed his examinations.” 

“And who is this paragon?” 
asked Chu. 

“His name is Wang,” said Mrs 
Kin, “and most appropriately is 
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he so called,! for he is made to 
rule. The only thing against him 
is that at present he is poor; but 
if you consent to bestow your 
honoured loved one upon him you 
will cure that fault, and will give 
wings to this butterfly which will 
enable him to fly at once to 
the summit of the mountain of 
honour.” 

“What is his parentage?” 

“His father,” replied the go- 
between, “was a trader, and un- 
fortunately died before he had 
made that fortune which would 
have inevitably been his if the 
Fates had not snapped his thread 
of life. On his mother’s side he is 
related with a very distinguished 
family in Peking, one member of 
which now holds office in the 
Board of War; and another would 
have doubtless succeeded to great 
honour had not some colleagues, 
jealous of his rising fame, accused 
him of treason, and so turned the 
Dragon countenance against him 
that he was most unjustly be- 
headed.” 

* Dear, dear! that was unlucky,” 
said Chu, who, in face of the non- 
success of his first proposals, began 
to take kindly to Mrs Kin’s over- 
tures. “But tell me something 
of this young man’s personal 
appearance.” 

‘To be quite truthful with you,” 
replied Mrs Kin, who constantly 
employed this kind of adjuration 
when she spoke the truth, in order 
to give an air of authenticity to 
her statements generally, “I have 
not seen him yet. But if Mr Le, 
who has honesty stamped on his 
face if ever man had, is to be 
believed, he is more like one of 
the eight immortals than a child 
of man.” 

“It is a pity that his circum- 
stances are so poor,” said Chu, 
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anxious not to seem over-desirous 
for the match. 

“ What is there in that?” said 
Mrs Kin. “ Was not Kwan Ti! 
a seller of bean-curd in early life ? 
And was not Han Sin,? when 
young, so poor that he was obliged 
to obtain sustenance by angling for 
fish in a castle moat ?” 

Overwhelmed by these historical 
allusions, Chu gave way, and com- 
missioned Mrs Kin to consult a 
soothsayer as to the agreement of 
the Méntanghu (family relation- 
ships) on either side. Pleased 
with her success, Mrs Kin went 
direct to Wang and communicated 
to him the result of her interview. 
At the same time she enlarged on 
the immense wealth of the lady’s 
family, and the beauty and accom- 
plishments of Miss Pearl. Wang 
was secretly delighted with her 
news, but was shrewd enough to 
appear indifferent. 

“T am sure,” he said, “I am 
very grateful to you for the in- 
terest you have taken in this 
matter. But unfortunately my 
circumstances are not such as 
would enable me to make the 
necessary wedding- presents, and 
I propose, therefore, to put off all 
thoughts of marriage until I have 
won my way to office.” 

“Tf Miss Pearl were an ordi- 


nary young lady, I should applaud 


your prudence,” answered Mrs 
Kin; “but, as a matter of fact, 
she is one in ten thousand, a 
stork among poultry, a sun among 
stars, and to neglect the chance of 
an alliance with her is to fly in 
the face of the gods. And as to 
the wedding - presents, do not be- 
stow one moment’s thought upon 
them. I will arrange that they 
shall be as handsome as any that 
the Prefect’s daughter got yester- 
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day, and that you shall not be 
asked for a single cash on account 
of them until your pockets are 
overflowing with Miss Pearl's 
taels,” 

“On those conditions I am, if 
the lady is all you describe her to 
be, ready at least that you should 
open negotiations on the subject.” 

With this consent Mrs Kin took 
her leave, and lost no time in con- 
sulting a soothsayer on the pros- 
pects of the match. As she was 
able to promise a liberal fee, the 
result of her conference with the 
deities coincided exactly with her 
wishes. The next full moon was 
the time indicated by the Fates 
for the marriage, and the happi- 
ness promised to the young people 
was such as was to surpass the 
common lot of men. Mr Chu 
made most liberal preparations 
for the ceremony; and a com- 
plaisant money-lender, who had 
many a time and oft advanced 
money in promotion of Mrs Kin’s 
schemes, willingly lent the sum 
required by Wang to provide the 
wedding-gifts. 

As the match was not a particu- 
larly brilliant one in a social point 
of view, Mr Chu determined that 
he would make up in magnificence 
for what was wanting in that re- 
spect. As the day approached his 
house became a scene of wild con- 
fusion. Upholsterers were at work 
in the reception-rooms, as well as 
in those which the young couple 
were to occupy; presents for the 
bride came pouring in; and mil- 
liners, accompanied by coolies bear- 
ing loads of silk and satin, haunted 
Miss Pearl’s apartments. That 
young lady looked forward to her 
bridal day with mingled feelings. 
She knew enough of life to know 
that the reports of professional 





1 Kwan Ti, a celebrated general who was canonised as the God of War. 
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go-betweens were not always to 
be believed, and that marriage 
was not always the state of bliss 
that it was commonly reported to 
be. At the same time, her ambi- 
tion was stirred. She saw plainly, 
if her father did not, that her 
parentage was a fatal bar to a 
good marriage, and she felt that 
her only chance of escape from 
the stigma which was cast upon 
her by her father’s calling lay in 
marrying a@ man who would win 
by his talents a position for him- 
self in the State. The inquiries 
she made privately convinced her 
that Wang’s abilities were such as 
to secure him an official appoint- 
ment, and she determined that no 
expense should be spared to enable 
him to surround himself with rich 
and powerful friends. 

Meanwhile the report which 
had reached Green-jade’s ears of 
Wang’s intended marriage was 
fully confirmed with every circum- 
stance of time and place. The 
hope which she had cherished that 
he might yet return to his old 
intimacy at her father’s house 
was crushed fifty times a-day by 
the rumours which reached her of 
the magnificent preparations which 
were being made at Mr Chu’s, and 
of his bridal gifts, which Wang 
was collecting for presentation to 
his bride. Little did the gossips 
know the misery which they were 
inflicting on the poor girl by the 
news they brought her, and much 
did they wonder that she turned 
away from their chatter without 
asking a single question about the 
bride and bridegroom. She never 
told her love, and struggled on 
through her daily employments 
with a heavy heart and a deepen- 
ing sorrow. The light was taken 
out of her life. There were no 
longer any meetings and talks to 
look forward to, and there re- 
mained only a danger of her set- 
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tling down into a condition of 
despair. Even her father, who 
was not an observant man, could 
not help noticing that she had 
lost all elasticity of manner, and 
putting it down to ill health, urged 
her to pay a visit to a relative 
living at Tsining, on the Grand 
Canal. 

Fortunately at this juncture a 
letter came from the relative in 
question, asking Green-jade, for 
whom the writer had a_ great 
affection, to undertake the instruc- 
tion of her little girl, her own 
health being unequal to the task. 
The proposal was accompanied by 
many expressions of kindness and 
regard, and a liberal remuneration 
was offered for the required ser- 
vice. The lady, a Mrs Ting, who 
was a cousin of Green-jade’s father, 
had been fortunate enough to 
marry a man who was not only 
an excellent husband, but was also 
aman of great ability. With un- 
usual rapidity he had risen through 
the lower grades of the public 
service, and was at the time of 
which we speak Prefect of Tsining. 
Green-jade, in the frame of mind 
in which she then was, eagerly 
welcomed the offer, and her father, 
though grieved at the idea of 
losing the society of his daughter, 
felt that it was an opportunity 
of providing for her which he 
ought not to refuse. The pro- 
posal was therefore accepted, and 
poor little Green-jade busied her- 
self in making such preparations 
as it was within her means to 
compass. 

The news of Green-jade’s in- 
tended departure produced on 
Wang and Le very opposite effects. 
To Wang it was a relief to know 
that he would be no longer an- 
noyed by the consciousness of her 
presence. He was not the least 
conscience-stricken for the part he 
had played, but it was disagree- 
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able ‘to him to witness the effect 
of his misconduct. But Le was 
in despair. With all the force 
possible to men of his coarse na- 
ture he loved Green-jade, and the 
idea of losing sight of her was 
misery to him. He had not in- 
tended urging his suit until after 
Wang’s marriage, lest his treachery 
to his friend should become too 
apparent. But the turn which 
events had taken determined him 
to seek an interview with Chang 
at once. He was fortunate enough 
to find him alone. 

“T hear,” he said to his host, 
“that your ‘honoured loved one’ 
is preparing for a journey. May 
I ask if she is likely to be long 
absent from your palace?” 

“My insignificant daughter,” 
replied Chang, “has not been 
well of late, and I had proposed 
that she should pay a visit to the 
wife of the Prefect of Tsining, 
who is a relative of mine, when an 


invitation from that lady came, 
asking her to undertake the charge 


of her daughter. So that, in all 
probability, she will be away for 
some years.” 

“T have long watched your 
honoured daughter growing up 
like a fairy among her young com- 
panions, or like a phoenix among 
crows. I have admired her beauty, 
and have wondered at her learning. 
As you know, I have not yet ‘es- 
tablished a family,’ and it would 
overjoy me to receive your beloved 
one into my cold dwelling as my 
bride. May I ask ‘my benevolent 
elder brother’ how he regards my 
proposal ?” 

Chang had never liked Le, and 
he was well aware that his daugh- 
ter shared in the same feeling: he 
had therefore no hesitation in de- 
clining the offer, more especially 
as he knew that Le’s means were 
of the straitest, and that his modest 
description of his house was more 
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in accordance with truth than his 
assertions commonly were. He 
replied therefore— 

“Honoured sir, your proposal 
reflects glory on our humble 
family. But my daughter, having 
undertaken the charge of Prefect 
Ting’s little one, cannot snatch 
the precious fruit which you so 
temptingly offer for her accept- 
ance.” 

“ But would it not be possible 
to decline the Prefect’s proposal ?” 
pleaded Le. 

“T fear not,” replied Chang ; 
“and therefore, while I am much 
honoured by the proposal you have 
made, I am regretfully obliged to 
decline it.” 

Chang spoke in so positive a way 
that Le felt that it would be use- 
less to press his suit further, and 
he therefore took his leave in a by 
no means enviable mood. Regret 
at losing Green-jade, whom he had 
regarded as a sure prize, was large- 
ly mingled with wounded vanity, 
and anger against Chang. For a 
time he even thought of kidnap- 
ping Green-jade when on her way 
to Tsining, but there were diffi- 
culties in the way, not the least of 
which was that arising from want 
of cash, and he eventually made 
up his mind to take every means 
in his power of revenging himself 
upon Chang, and of so humiliat- 
ing him as to make him wish that 
he had given his consent to the 
match. 

Meanwhile Green -jade’s depar- 
ture for Tsining was speedily 
followed by Wang’s marriage to 
Miss Pearl. Every accessory 
which money could buy was pro- 
vided to add lustre to this last 
ceremony. The procession of 
bridal presents on the evening 
before the wedding was a sight to 
be seen, and the street arabs pro- 
nounced it to be, without question, 
the finest thing of its kind that 
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had been seen for many years in 
K’aiféng Fu. But these exterior 
splendours were entirely eclipsed 
by the sumptuous decoration of 
Chu’s reception-rooms, and by the 
feast provided for the wedding 
guests. Wishing to do Wang 
every honour, Chu had begged 
him to ask all his associates to the 
entertainment; and Wang, desirous 
to mitigate his friends’ sneers at 
his marriage by showing them the 
evidences of his father -in -law’s 
wealth, took advantage of Chu’s 
hospitality to invite all his fellow- 
students and literary acquaint- 
ances, But numerous as these were, 
there was plenty for them all. 
The tables literally groaned under 
_ the weight of the delicacies which 

were piled upon them. Birds’ nests 
from the islands, venison from 
Mongolia, wine from Chekeang, 
pears and grapes from Shantung, 
and preserves from Canton, were 
provided in more than sufficient 
quantities to satisfy the appetites 
of the feasters, who, at the con- 
clusion of the marriage ceremony 
and the retirement of the bride 
and her bridesmaids, were left to 
the full enjoyment of the luxuries 
before them. 

Nor were the festivities entirely 
confined to the inside of the house, 
for in the street the arrival of 
the guests had caused a crowd to 
collect, among whom, by Chu’s 
orders, cash and common viands 
were distributed. The news of this 
lavish expenditure quickly reached 
the beggars’ headquarters. The 
Leper had been aware of the 
wedding, and supposing that it 
would be conducted quietly, had 
not cast a thought on the fact that 
he, as a kinsman, had not been 
invited. When, however, his 
emissaries brought him word that 
crowds of guests were pouring into 
Chu’s wide-opened doors, and that 
the feast was almost a public one, 
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he felt that he had been slighted. 
He was naturally of a touchy na- 
ture, and ill health had increased 
his infirmity. 

“What does this proud cousin 
of mine mean,” he exclaimed to a 
wretched beggar who had crawled 
in on crutches to tell him of the 
food and cash which were to be 
had outside Chu’s house, “by 
ignoring me, his kinsman, and the 
beggars who have raised him to 
his present position of wealth, by 
not inviting us to his feast? The 
fact that his daughter is marrying 
one of the literati is no reason 
why he should turn his back on 
his relations and old associates.” 

“That was just what I was 
thinking as I came along,” said 
the old beggar in a whining tone: 
“When I was told that you, 
honoured sir, were not among the 
guests, and that food and cash 
were being distributed without 
any notice having been sent to us, 
I could scarcely believe it. But 
now I have seen what is going 
on with my own eyes, or eye I 
should say,” parenthetically re- 
marked the old man with a grim 
smile, for he had long been blind 
on one side,—“ and here,” he said, 
fumbling in his scrip, ‘‘are some 
of the spoils I brought along with 
me.” 

“This is too bad,” said the 
Leper, working himself up into a 
state of anger. “I will teach him 
that we are to be reckoned with, 
though we are beggars. Go,” said 
he to the old cripple, “and call 
twenty men from the lodging- 
house, and we will give Chu some 
clatter which he won’t forget in a 
hurry.” 

In obedience to this summons, 
the courtyard was speedily filled 
with a group of beings who repre- 
sented every ill that flesh is heir 
to. The lame, the maimed, the 
halt, and the blind were all there, 
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and with them victims to every 
form of disease. Nothing but 
rags and tatters covered the per- 
sons of these lazar-house inmates, 
while in the hands of each were 
bells, hollow bits of bamboo, horns, 
and whistles, besides the staffs 
which supported their tottering 
frames. 

On this motley crew the Leper 
looked with pride. Though better 
dressed than the beggars, he was 
scarcely less repulsive-looking than 
they. The disease from which his 
nickname was derived had made 
strange havoc with his features. 
The skin of his face was lumpy 
and discoloured, and the irritation 
under which he was at the mo- 
ment suffering had added a ma- 
lignant expression to his afflicted 
countenance. 

“Come with me to my cousin 
Chu’s house,” he cried, as he 
stepped into the courtyard, “and 
help me to give him a lesson in pro- 
priety. All the city are feasting 
at his table, and he has not had 
the decency either to invite me as 
a guest or to send us a present of 
flesh and wine. But I will give 
him and his friends some music 
which they will find it hard to 
dance to.” 

Thus saying, he led the way to 
Chu’s house, and arrived just as the 
convives were toasting each other 
in wine, and asking and answer- 
ing riddles, in accordance with the 
custom of wedding-feasts. As he 
and his troop entered the outer 
courtyard he gave the word to 
begin the riot, and instantly there 
rose a clamour which defies de- 
scription. Imitations, and, to do 
the beggars justice, very good imita- 
tions, of dogs yelping, cats screech- 
ing, and cocks crowing, were min- 
gled with the sound of bells, gongs, 
hollow bamboos, and whistles. 
Never out of Pandemonium had 
such discords been heard. At 
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the first outbreak of the noise Chu 
dropped his cup and turned deadly 
pale, for he recognised at once the 
meaning of the disturbance. The 
guests, less instructed, thought it 
was the beginning of a mask or 
play devised for their entertain- 
ment, and looked with curiosity 
towards the door which separated 
them from the outer yard. They 
had not long to wait before it 
was thrown open, when, to their 
astonished gaze, the Leper at the 
head of his followers marched into 
their midst. Straight they walked 
up to the principal table, and while 
the Leper took the cup of wine out 
of Wang’s hand, his troop, who 
were now silent, pounced greedily 
upon the viands which still en- 
cumbered the tables. 

Involuntarily the guests slunk 
away from the intruders, while 
Chu, who had partly recovered his 
presence of mind, came forward, 
and with the best pretence of 
cordiality which he could assume 
paid his compliments to the 
Leper. 

“T am glad to see you, my hon- 
oured brother,” he said, “and I 
should have written to invite you 
if I had not delegated my powers 
for the day to my new son-in-law. 
On the third day after the wedding 
I am to have my own feast, and 
you will get an invitation to that 
And now let me 
introduce my son-in-law to you.” 
So saying, Chu turned to the place 
where Wang had been sitting, but 
his chair was empty. So were 
all the seats round the table, and 
Chu met the gaze of the Leper 
with a look of blank and astonished 
annoyance. 

“Ha! ha!” cried the Leper, 
“your fine holiday guests seem as 
frightened of me as poultry are 
of a fox. Why, there is not one 
of them left; and as it is a pity 
that the table should be left empty, 
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I and my mates will sit down and 
enjoy ourselves.” 

Suiting the action to the word, 
the Leper sat down in Wang’s seat, 
and his noisome companions ranged 
themselves on the chairs which had 
been so recently occupied by the 
silk and satin friends of the bride- 
groom. 

The circumstances were trying, 
but Chu did his utmost to main- 
tain an outward show of pleasure, 
even when his mind was tortured 
with the thought that in the eyes 
of his son-in-law and his compan- 
ions he was disgraced for ever. 
When his tattered guests had satis- 
fied their hunger, which was not 
for a long time, he turned to the 
Leper and said— 

“T trust that my benevolent 
elder brother will accept from me 
a present of food and wine for those 
other ‘flowery ones’! who dwell 
in his palace, and who have not 
honoured my lowly cottage by their 
presence to-day.” 

* Pray, do not put yourself to so 
much trouble,” replied the Leper. 
In spite of this gentle disclaimer, 
Chu ordered his attendants to take 
a goodly supply of the choicest fare 
to the Leper’s house. The Leper 
now rose to take his leave. 

“T fear we have put you to 
infinite trouble,” said he, as he 
made his bow, “and that we have 
sadly disturbed your other guests. 
But, believe me, my object in com- 
ing was to show you that though 
poor and degraded, I have not 
lost all interest in my kinsfolk 
and relations.” 

“T am deeply indebted to you,” 
replied Chu, “for having directed 
the course of your chariot to my 
humble dwelling. Your condescen- 
sion is engraven on the tablets of 
my heart, and I only regret that I 
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had such poor fare to put before 
such honoured guests.” 

So soon as the last cripple had 
dragged his distorted limbs over 
the threshold, Chu hurried to his 
daughter’s apartments to express 
to Wang his intense regret at the 
contretemps. To his surprise he 
found his daughter alone, weeping 
bitterly at the disgrace which had 
fallen on her. Wang, at the in- 
vitation of one of the guests, had 
taken refuge in a neighbouring 
house until the unwelcome intrud- 
ers should have taken their depar- 
ture. While Chu was explaining 
matters to his daughter Wang 
returned, and it was easy to see 
that, though outwardly polite, he 
was greatly annoyed at the inci- 
dent. He accepted Chu’s apolo- 
gies with courtesy, and that worthy 
was fain to leave to his daughter’s 
charms and the advantages of the 
wealth now at his disposal the task 
of gradually obliterating the sense 
of shame which was plainly upper- 
most in the mind of his son-in-law. 
And to some extent these influences 
had their effect. 

Miss Pearl did all she could to 
soothe and amuse her husband; 
and to one who had been ac- 
customed all his life long to grind- 
ing poverty, the pleasure of having 
as many taels at command as he 
had formerly had cash brought a 
sensation of comfort and relief, 
which inclined him for a time to 
fall a satisfied victim to his bride’s 
endearments. 

His more liberal income enabled 
him also to surround himself with 
books, and by degrees his former 
fellow-students so far consented to 
forget the past as to join him in 
his study, and to cap verses with 
him over the excellent Suchow 
wine with which his father-in-law 
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supplied him. By the help of these 
advantages Wang’s scholarship re- 
ceived a finish which enabled him 
to compete successfully at the ex- 
aminations, and by the influence 
of his friends his success was 
crowned by the receipt of an ap- 
pointment to the post of commis- 
sariat officer to the brigade of 
troops stationed at Ch’ung K’ing 
on the Yangtsze-kiang. 

There are some men in whom 
prosperity brings out into relief 
the worse points in their characters, 
Wang was one of these. So soon 
as the novelty of wealth had worn 
off, the consciousness that he was 
tied to the daughter of a beggar 
chieftain became more and more 
unendurable to him ; and his sense 
of the advantages he had derived 
from the alliance was lost in regret 
that now that he was in a position 
to marry a lady of rank he was no 
longer able to do so. Le, who, like 
a true parasite, had allied himself 
more closely to Wang as that 
scholar had risen in the social 
scale, fostered these feelings for 
the double purpose of currying 
favour with his patron, and of 
avenging himself for some slight 
which he had suffered, or fancied 
he had suffered, at the hands 
of Pearl. So successfully had he 
wound himself into the good graces 
of Wang that he received the ap- 
pointment of private secretary to 
the new commissary, and embarked 
with his patron on the vessel which 
was to carry him to his post. 
Pearl took leave of her father with 
a heavy heart. The change which 
had come over her husband’s de- 
meanour towards her was of too 
marked a character to admit of 
any self-deception, and in leaving 
K’aiféng Fu she felt that she was 
putting herself entirely in the 
hands of a man whom she despised, 
and whose principles were nought. 
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She was of a hopeful nature, how- 
ever, and trusted to winning back 
her husband by devotion to his 
interests and attention to his 
whims and wishes. 

The removal from Chu’s house 
and influence produced an evil 
effect upon Wang’s cowardly na- 
ture. He was one of those men 
with whom fear is the most potent 
influence, and with his freedom 
from his father-in-law’s presence 
disappeared the conventional con- 
sideration with which he had been 
accustomed to treat his wife. He 
left her more and more to the 
society of her maid-servants, and 
spent the whole of the day in the 
company of his graceless secretary. 
Pearl, who was of an impression- 
able nature, longed frequently to 
get him to join in her admira- 
tion of the scenery through which 
they passed as they glided up the 
great river. But after one or two 
attempts she gave up trying to at- 
tract his attention, and sat silently 
wondering at the beetling clifis 
of the gorges, and the whirling 
rapids which rushed through them. 
Accustomed as she was to the 
comparatively level country near 
K’aiféng Fu, the height of the 
mountains on either side, and the 
gloom of the passages, occasionally 
produced a feeling of awe and im- 
pending danger which quite un- 
nerved her ; and not unfrequently 
she was obliged to tell Peony, 
her maid, to shut out the sight 
by putting up the shutters of the 
boat. 

To these terrors of the imagina- 
tion was not unfrequently added 
the presence of real danger. On 
more than one occasion the rope 
by which the trackers were tow- 
ing the boat over the rapids 
broke, and the craft was sent 
whirling down through the boiling 
water, and was only saved from 
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destruction by the boatmen’s skill 
in using the sweeps. After one 
such adventure in the Witches’ 
Gorge the trackers had with in- 
finite labour dragged the boat up 
through the frowning surges into 
the comparatively smooth water 
above. There they had anchored 
for the night, and for the first 
time that day Pearl ventured to 
look out on the scenery about 
her. 

“How infinitely grand these 
mountains are!” she said to her 
faithful attendant, Peony, “ but 
their size and gloom oppress me. 
I feel so strangely little and 
powerless in their presence.” 

“T am beginning to feel the same 
sensation myself,” said Peony; 
“but all day long I have been 
watching the monkeys on the 
cliffs and the trackers on the 
towing- path, and I don’t know 
which looked the most ridiculous. 
The monkeys were playing all 
sorts of antics, springing from 
crag to crag, fighting, throwing 
down stones into the river, and 
chattering all the while like a lot 
of magpies; while the men, who 
had no more clothes on than the 
monkeys, were jumping from rock 
to rock, tumbling into the water, 
and balancing themselves on nar- 
row ledges, like so many boys 
at play. I wish you could amuse 
yourself as I do, but since we 
have been on the river you seem 
to have lost all interest in what is 
going on about you.” 

“T suppose I am not well,” 
said Pearl, “but I feel a depres- 
sion as of impending danger, and 
last night I dreamt that that old 
woman who told me my fortune in 
the Willow Garden last year ap- 
peared before me, and chanted 
again the doggerel couplet which I 
had quite forgotten until it came 
back to me in my dream. Do 
you remember it 1— 
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‘When witches’ cliffs encircle you 
about, 

Beware your fate ; your sands are near 
run out.’ 


What do they call this gorge ?” 

“ The Witches’ Mountain 
gorge.” 

“ Here, then, the fortune-teller’s 
words will be put to the test. And 
if it is true that coming events cast 
their shadows before, this woman 
spoke with the inspiration of a 
seer.” 

“Oh, madam, you frighten me,” 
said Peony, half inclined to cry; 
“please think no more about 
what that stupid old woman said, 
My father used to say in his jok- 
ing way, ‘All women are liars, 
and fortune-telling women are the 
greatest liars of all. They only 
say those things to mystify and 
amuse people.’ ” 

“ Well, time will show whether 
she was right or not. But I’m so 
weary that I shall go to bed, and 
try to forget in sleep the woman’s 
prophecy and my own forebod- 
ings.” 

* And in the morning, madam, 
we will laugh over your fancies, 
and will begin the new day with 
fresh hopes. Who can say that a 
new life may not be opening to 
you to-morrow !” 

**T would it might !—but come 
now and help me to undress.” 

Wang took no notice of his 
wife’s retirement. For some time 
her comings and goings had been 
matters of complete indifference to 
him. On this particular evening, 
having dined heavily, he was lying 
in the fore part of the boat with 
Le, smoking opium. As had not 
been unusual of late, Wang’s més- 
alliance, as he was good enough to 
call it, was the subject of their con- 
versation, and Le drew manya glow- 
ing picture of the matches Wang 
might make were he but free. As 
the night wore on Le became more 
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and more eloquent on the theme, 
unchecked by Wang, whose mean 
and covetous nature was all aglow 
at the imaginary prospects which 
his friend’s words conjured up be- 
fore him. At length Le’s fancy 
failed him, and the two men lay 
inhaling their opium and enjoying 
the mental hallucinations which 
the drug provides for its votaries. 
Suddenly Le raised himself on his 
elbow, and said slowly— 

“How the water rages and 
foams past the boat! If any one 
were to fall overboard on such a 
night as this, they would be swept 
miles away before people would be 
aware of what had happened. No 
shriek would be heard in such 
a rushing stream, and the body 
would never be found in these 
countless eddies and whirlpools.” 

Wang turned sharply round at 
these words and gazed into Le’s 
face. But that worthy avoided 
his eye, and appeared to be ab- 
sorbed in watching the water lash- 
ing itself against a boulder-rock 
which stood out of the river, un- 
moved by the waves which leapt 
over it and the current which 
gurgled round it. 

* What do you mean?” he said, 
in a deep excited voice. 

“ Nothing,” said Le. “ But Iam 
going to bed. Good night.” So say- 
ing, Le sauntered off, but turned as 
he reached the cabin door and cast 
one glance at Wang, who had fol- 
lowed his retreating form with a 
feverish gaze. Presently he rose, 
inflamed by wine and evil passion, 
and paced excitedly up and down 
the deck. Then he looked out 
upon the waters, and walking care- 
fully along the edge of the boat, re- 
moved a temporary taffrail which 
had been put in the fore part of 
the vessel. His hand shook so 
that he accomplished it with dif- 
ficulty. He next assured himself 
that the sailors and servants were 
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all asleep, and then went to his 
wife’s room. He pushed back the 
door and called “ Pearl.” 

“ Who is that?” shrieked Pearl, 
who awoke startled from her sleep, 
and failed to recognise her hus- 
band’s voice, so hollow and quiver- 
ing it was. 

“Tt is I, your husband,” said 
Wang ; “come out and look at the 
moon shining on the river.” 

Such an invitation sounded so 
strange to Pearl that she was de- 
lighted and rose at once, and began 
to hope that Peony was a truer 
prophet than the fortune - teller. 
But when by the light of the moon 
she saw Wang’s face, a horrible 
presentiment came over her. She 
shuddered all over as with cold. 

“T won’t come out on to the 
deck,” she said, “ the night air is so 
chill, and I can see perfectly here.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Wang, seizing 
hold of her arm ; “ you must come 
when I tell you.” 

“Your looks frighten me,” she 
cried, trembling. ‘ Why do you 
look so pale, and why do your 
eyes glare so? But if I must come, 
let me call Peony to bring me a 
cloak.” 

“Call Peony! call the devil!” 
he said, as he dragged her to the 
prow. 

“Oh, have mercy upon me!” 
said poor Pearl, as she struggled 
vehemently to get free. ‘Only 
let me go, and I will promise to do 
everything you wish, and will serve 
you as a dog his master. Or if 
you want to get rid of me, I will 
go home to my father. Have pity 
on me, and spare my life!” 

“ Hold your tongue, and stand 
here !” cried Wang, as he supported 
her almost fainting form near the 
edge of the boat. 

“Oh, you can’t be so cruel as to 
mean to kill me! Have pity, have 
mercy upon me!” 

For a moment Wang’s face 
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seemed to soften, but only for a 
moment. With a wild glance he 
looked round to see that no one 
was about, and then tearing poor 
little Pearl’s arms from his neck, 
round which she had thrown them 
in her misery, he hurled her into 
the torrent. 

With one piercing shriek, and 
one wild reproachful look, she sank 
beneath the surface. Almost in- 
stantly she rose again into sight, 
and was then swept away by the 
force of the current into the dis- 
tance. Wang had not the nerve 
to watch her fate, and to listen to 
her screams, but ran into the cabin 
and closed the door on the outer 
world. In a few minutes, which 
seemed to him like hours, he crept 
out and gave one hasty glance 
over the broken, foaming waters 
astern of the boat. No sign of his 
victim was visible, and he went 
back and threw himself on his bed. 
Sleep was out of the question. 
His wife’s last shriek rang again 
and again in his ears, and when- 
ever he closed his eyes her face 
rose up before him out of the dark- 
ness, after an instantaneous con- 
sciousness that it was coming, in 
a way which made rest impossible. 
Once or twice in the night he went 
on deck to cool his brow, but the 
sight of the spot on the boat where 
he had done the deed, and of the 
waters which held his secret, was 
too much for him, and he crept 
back again to bed. 

At earliest dawn he awoke the 
captain of the boat, and ordered 
him to push on at once. The 
man, though half asleep, could not 
but be struck with the deathlike 
look of Wang’s face ; but, putting 
it down to the wine and opium of 
the night before, made no remark. 
The noise of the sailors moving 
about was an infinite relief to 
Wang, and he began to picture 
to himself what they would say, 
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and how Peony would behave 
when Pearl’s disappearance became 
known. This made him think 
what part he ought to play in 
the matter. So soon as he could 
bring his thoughts to bear on 
the subject, he determined to let 
Peony make the discovery when 
she went to her mistress’s cabin 
in the morning, and to profess 
complete ignorance of the event, 
allowing it to be supposed that it 
was a case of suicide. 

At his wife’s usual hour for 
rising he heard Peony go to her 
cabin, and afterwards out on to 
the deck. Presently she returned, 
and seemed to be making a search, 
and then he heard her hurry off 
as fast as her small feet would 
carry her to the servants’ part of 
the boat. Almost immediately his 
valet came to his cabin. 

“Your Excellency,” said the 
man, “ Peony cannot find my lady ; 
she has searched everywhere for 
her. But what is the matter, 
sir?” he added, as he saw Wang’s 
blanched and terror-stricken face : 
“has anything happened ?” 

“Why, you fool,” said Wang, 
“you tell me yourself that some- 
thing has happened, when you say 
that your lady cannot be found. 
Help me to dress.” 

Help was indeed needed. Wang 
was so completely unnerved that 
he was scarcely able to stand. 

“Shall I bring your Excellency 
some opium?” suggested the man, 
seeing his condition. 

“Yes, quickly.” 

The materials for a pipe of the 
drug were always at hand in 
Wang’s household, and _ before 
many minutes had elapsed he was 
stretched on the divan greedily 
inhaling the “ foreign diet.” Grad- 
ually under the soothing influence 
of his pipe his eyes lost their wild 
excited look, his features relaxed, 
and his hand recovered some of its 
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steadiness. While thus engaged 
Le came in and expressed concern 
at the disappearance of Pearl. He 
just glanced at Wang with a 
strange inquiring look, and then 
turned away. 

“Come and help me search for 

her,” said Wang, who had now 
partly recovered his composure. 
. Together the pair went out to 
go through the form of looking for 
one of whose fate they were 
equally well informed, for Le had 
watched the struggle on the deck 
through his cabin window, and 
had heard Pearl’s wild despairing 
shriek as she disappeared over- 
board. 

Peony was heartbroken when it 
became apparent that Pearl was 
not in the boat. The tone of her 


mistress’s remarks on the previous 
night suggested to her mind the 
idea of suicide, and this being 
repeated to Wang by his valet, 
brought some degree of relief to 


the terror-stricken mind of the 
murderer. The idea of searching 
in the troubled waters of the 
rapids was obviously futile, and 
no halt was therefore made in the 
progress up stream. As the day 
wore on Wang regained his calm- 
ness under the influence of opium 
and the consciousness of personal 
safety. The sailors noticed that 
he never went to the fore part of 
the boat, as had been his wont; 
and Peony took a strange and un- 
accountable aversion to him, which 
she was quite unable to repress. 
Thus the days wore on in the 
gloom-surrounded boat, and it was 
an infinite relief to all when at 
the end of a week they ran along- 
side the wharf at Ch’ung K’ing. 
Meanwhile the same fair wind 
of promotion which had made 
Wang Commissary at Ch’ung K’ing 
had brought the rank of Intendant 
of Circuit at the same place to 
Ting, the Prefect of Tsining. By 
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a further chance the Commissary’s 
boat was only the length of the 
rapid ahead of that of his superior 
officer. And on the particular 
night on which poor Pearl was 
thrown overboard, Ting, his wife, 
and Green-jade, were sitting on 
deck enjoying the beauty of the 
moon, and watching the foaming 
waters which came rushing down 
ahead of them. While thus sitting 
they were startled by a woman’s 
cry coming from the broken 
water of the rapid. Such an 
alarm was no uncommon thing at 
that spot. Scarcely a day passed 
but some boat was upset, or some 
tracker lost his precarious footing 
and fell into the flood. The watch- 
man on the police boat, which was 
moored close to Ting’s, took the 
incident as a matter of course. 
Not so Ting, who, not being ac- 
customed to these “ stern alarums,” 
rushed to the head of the boat 
armed with a boat-hook, and 
eagerly looked out over the rush- 
ing waters. Another wild scream 
drew his attention to a direc- 
tion in which he dimly descried 
a living object being borne rapidly 
along towards his boat. With 
nervous energy he awaited its 
approach, and as it passed he 
deftly caught the dress of the 
woman, as it now turned out to 
be, with the boat-hook. Mrs 
Ting and Green-jade stood by 
breathless, watching his mancu- 
vres; and as he dragged the 
sufferer alongside, they caught 
hold of her, and by their united 
efforts pulled her on board. 

“Ts she alive?” asked Green- 
jade, pale and trembling with 
excitement. 

“She was a minute or two ago,” 
said Mrs Ting. ‘“ But don’t waste 
time by asking questions. Chafe 
her hands while I rub her chest, 
and maybe she will recover.” 

“JT hope I did not make that 
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bump on her forehead,” put in 
Ting. 

“No, you did not touch her 
face,” said his wife; “that must 
have been done by a blow against 
one of the rocks in the river. See! 
she breathes. I amso glad. Now, 
if we can only get her comfortably 
to bed, we may bring her round. 
Do you carry her to Green-jade’s 
bed, and I will get her wet clothes 
off, poor thing.” 

Tenderly Ting bore the appa- 
rently lifeless form to Green-jade’s 
cabin, and left her to the care of 
the two women. 

That she was alive was all that 
could be said, and it was hours 
before she woke to consciousness. 

“Where am I?” she mur- 
mured, as she opened her eyes. 

“ With friends,” answered Green- 
jade, “who are going to take care 
of you until you are quite well. 
And now take a little of this hot 
wine which I have for you.” 

** He did not mean to do it,” she 
wandered on, having taken Green- 
jade’s kind dose; “I am sure he 
did not. It was an accident—quite 
an accident;” and having said 
this, she dropped off into a sound 
sleep. 

From an inspection of Pearl’s 
clothes, Mrs Ting and Green-jade 
had come to the conclusion that 
she belonged to the official class ; 
but it was late the next day before 
she was sufficiently coherent to 
explain her immersion. With this 
explanation, in which she did all 
she could to shield her husband, 
came the announcement of who 
she was, and Green-jade recognised 
in her the bride of her faithless 
lover. By degrees the whole truth 
came out, partly in consequence of 
the explanation required to ac- 
count for her rooted objection to 
return to her husband, and partly 
in response to the confidences which 
Green - jade imparted to her. A 
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warm attachment sprang up be- 
tween the two women, which had 
for its central point their ab- 
horrence of Wang’s ungrateful 
and cruel conduct. Before they 
reached Ch’ung K’ing they had 
sworn eternal sisterhood; and 
Ting, in whose eyes also Pearl 
had found favour, had formally 
adopted her as his daughter. 

The fact of the rescue was kept 
a profound secret outside the boat, 
and Ting, his wife, and Green-jade 
were the only people who were 
aware of Pearl’s identity. On 
landing at Ch’ung K’ing, Pearl went 
with the other ladies of the house- 
hold to the Intendant’s yamén, 
and not a word was breathed as to 
the way in which she had entered 
their household. 

The first duty Ting had to per- 
form was to make the acquaintance 
of his subordinates, and amongst 
others that of Wang. That gentle- 
man had not quite recovered from 
the shock to his nerves occasioned 
by the tragedy in the boat, and in- 
deed it had been further increased 
by the heavy doses of opium which 
he had since been in the habit of 
taking. His appearance as he pre- 
sented himself before his superior 
officer was not prepossessing. His 
usual forbidding features were dis- 
torted by mental disquiet and 
blurred by the effects of stimulants. 
For some few seconds, as he made 
his bows, he was unable to speak 
coherently, and even when seated 
beside his host he found Ting’s 
searching gaze so disconcerting 
that he had great difficulty in 
expressing himself. Altogether, 
Ting’s report to his wife of his 
interview was not in Wang’s fa- 
vour, although he had to admit 
that one or two classical allusions 
which he had succeeded in making 
showed a scholarly training. . 

Before Pearl had been domes- 
ticated at the Intendant’s yamén 
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many days she opened communica- 
tion with Peony through a discreet 
servant, who brought that faithful 
maid to the yamén, without divulg- 
ing by the way more than was 
absolutely necessary. Peony’s sur- 
prise and delight when she saw 
her mistress safe and sound were 
overwhelming. She cried and 
laughed, and became quite hysteri- 
cal in her joy. But the account 
she brought of the life which she 
and her fellow-voyagers led for 
some days after the eventful night 
was terrible. Wang’s condition 
she described as being little short 
of madness. His temper was to 
the last degree irritable, and any 
sudden noise or unexpected intru- 
sion into his presence produced 
uncontrolled outbursts of anger. 
Le’s influence had, according to 
Peony, greatly increased, and 


Wang evidently stood in awe of 
him. Suspicions of foul play were 
generally entertained, and an air 


of doubt and reticence pervaded 
the vessel. 

As time wore on, however, 
Wang’s mental and physical condi- 
tion improved. He settled down 
to his new work at Ch’ung K’ing 
with zeal and diligence, finding in 
active employment the best anti- 
dote against the reproaches of his 
conscience. Though having a pro- 
found contempt and dislike for 
him, Ting was compelled‘ to ad- 
mit that he showed considerable 
administrative ability in the dis- 
charge of his duties. The one 
fault which his superior officer had 
to find was that he permitted Le 
to levy blackmail on contractors 
and tradesmen in virtue of his 
official position. Repeated remon- 
strances on this subject produced 
no effect, Wang being afraid to 
offend or get rid of a man who, he 
instinctively felt, knew so much. 
At length Ting was obliged to take 
the matter into his own hands, and 
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finding a strong case against the 
offender, he threw him into prison, 
and thus made it impossible for 
Wang any longer openly to support 
him. 

Meanwhile rumours reached Ting 
that Wang was again contem- 
plating marriage. He announced 
himself as a widower ; and as his 
official position and future pros- 
pects were decidedly good, his 
appearance in the matrimonial 
market made quite a stir among 
the ladies at Ch’ung K’ing. This 
gave Ting an opportunity of carry- 
ing out a scheme which he had long 
had in his mind. He had felt for 
some time that if Wang and his wife 
could be brought together again in 
circumstances which would secure 
her against a repetition of wrong, it 
was his duty to arrange it. Itnow 
occurred to him that if he could, 
by offering Wang his wife in re- 
marriage under the guise of his 
adopted daughter, bring this about, 
it would destroy the principal 
motive which had actuated Wang 
in the commission of his crime, 
and would give Pearl a position 
which would make any ill-usage 
on his part impossible. After 
consultation with his wife, he 
asked Pearl to give him an inter- 
view in his study. 

“Your position,” he said, “ has 
long been a cause of anxiety to 
me. If anything was to happen 
to me, you would be obliged to re- 
turn to your father, and then all 
the circumstances connected with 
your tragedy would necessarily be- 
come public property. The only 
way out of the difficulty, so far as 
I can see, is that you should marry 
again.” 

“ How can you, of all men in 
the world, propose such a thing to 
me? Don’t you know that a faith- 
ful minister can serve only one 
sovereign, and a virtuous wife only 
one husband ?” 
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“T expected some such answer 
from you. But what should you 
say if I married you, my adopted 
daughter, to Commissary Wang, 
who is, as I have reason to be- 
lieve, looking out for a wife to 
supply the place of his dear 
departed ?” 

* What! remarry my own hus- 
band, and one who has attempted 
to murder me? Impossible.” 

“ He attempted to murder you 
because you were a beggar chief- 
tain’s daughter: now you are the 
daughter of the Intendant of 
Ch’ung K’ing. He felt safe in doing 
it because he knew that you had 
no official influence, but he would 
now not dare to touch a hair of 
your head.” 

** But I have a horror of him.” 

* Remember, also, you have a 
duty towards him. If you let him 
marry some one else, what will the 
position of both of you be? Think 
it all over, and come to me again 
when you have made up your 
mind,” 

Deeply Pearl pondered the mat- 
ter, and long were the consulta- 
tions which she held on the subject 
with Mrs Ting, Green-jade, and Pe- 
ony. Dutifully Mrs Ting advised 
the course recommended by her 
husband. Green-jade’s advice was 
less pronounced, and Peony was 
loud in her expressions of horror 
at the idea. 

“Why, if, after once having 
escaped from his cruelty, you were 
to tempt fortune again, you would 
be like the rat in the fable, who, 
having got out of the trap with 
the loss of his tail, went back and 
lost his head. Besides, a wife 
ought at least to like her husband, 
and how could you ever endure a 
man who has tried to mur . 

“ Hush,” said Pearl, “ you must 
not talk in that way. And did 
you never hear of Lady Le, the 
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wife of an officer in Wu te’s court, 
who recovered the affections of her 
husband after years of cruel es- 
trangement, by devotion and self- 
sacrifice ?” 

“No, I never did; and I can 
never believe that it can be the 
duty of any one to outrage nature 
to such anextent. Before I could 
go back to a man who had treated 
me as the Commissary has treated 
you, I would take an overdose of 
laudanum, or go on a voyage to 
England, or do anything else des- 
perate in its folly.” 

In spite, however, of Peony’s 
eloquence, Pearl eventually agreed 
to accept Ting’s advice, and that 
gentleman arranged that his secre- 
tary should make it known pri- 
vately to Wang that a proposal on 
his part for the hand of the In- 
tendant’s adopted daughter would 
be favourably received. Wang 
was delighted at the hint. He 
felt that such a marriage would 
put him at once at an advantage. 
Already Ting’s position was illus- 
trious, and his abilities and influ- 
ence were such that it was beyond 
question that before long he would 
be within reach of the highest 
offices of the State. How differ- 
ent, he thought, was his present 
condition from that in which he 
had been glad to marry the beg- 
gar chief’s daughter! Filled with 
delight at the prospect before him, 
he lost no time in opening negoti- 
ations, and had just sent off the 
bridal presents, when a note from 
Ting informed him that, owing to 
his wife’s serious illness, the mar- 
riage would have to be postponed. 
A few days later a further notice 
reached him of the fatal conclu- 
sion of the illness. ‘The Fates,” 
wrote Ting, “have snapped the 
thread of her life, and I am left 
alone like a stork in the desert. 
I fear that it will be necessary for 
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you to postpone plucking the plum 
blossom ! for a while.” 

Wang was loud in his condol- 
ences, and was quite content to 
wait, so long as he felt sure of the 
alliance. Indeed the affliction 
which had overtaken Ting was 
rather gratifying to him than 
otherwise. The sudden death of 
so great a lady was naturally a 
subject of general gossip, and the 
reflected notoriety which Wang 
enjoyed, as the intended son-in- 
law of the deceased, pleased him 
not a little. He waited patiently, 
therefore, during the six months 
required of him, and was not the 
least annoyed when he received an 
intimation, towards the end of 
that time, that for certain private 
reasons the Intendant wished for 
a still further postponement for 
three months. The fact being 
that, for the due management of 
his household, he was about, as he 
told Wang in confidence, “to take 
as my second wife a relative of the 
late Mrs Ting, one Green-jade, who 
for some time has been a member 
of my household, and who is in 
happy possession of all the vir- 
tues.” He further proposed that 
the two weddings should take 
place on the same day, when, as 
he wrote, “in the words of the 
great T’ang poet— 


‘Two happy pairs shall taste the rich- 
est joy, 
And welcome pleasure ’reft of all alloy.’” 


To this proposal Wang readily 
assented. To share a marriage- 
feast with so high and exalted an 
officer as the Intendant filled his 
soul with delight. He revelled in 
the thought of the contrast be- 
tween his condition as a poor pen- 
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niless scholar at K’aiféng Fu and 
his present state, and he compared 
with pride the splendour of his 
proposed marriage with the igno- 
miny which attached to his former 
alliance. His mind scarcely re- 
verted to the midnight scene in 
the boat. He had written to tell 
Mr Chu of “the sad event,” and 
had received in reply a piteous let- 
ter full of grief, and then, so far as 
he was concerned, the matter had 
ended. He was not of an imagin- 
ative turn of mind; and so soon 
as all danger to himself had disap- 
peared, his spirits revived, and his 
mind recovered its wonted seren- 
ity. Le was the only man who 
could bring evidence against him, 
and he was fast bound in prison, 
and was, if report said rightly, 
likely to exchange his cell for the 
execution ground. He therefore 
prepared the wedding-presents with 
a light heart, and penned the 
following epistle to accompany 
them :— 

“With joy and humility I re- 
joice that your Excellency has 
deigned to give your consent to 
the marriage of your beloved one 
tome. The approach of the time 
when I may taste of the feathery 
verdure of the matrimonial peach 
fills me with delight, and I trust 
that our union may establish an 
alliance between our two families 
which shall stand as firm as the 
heavenly tripod. I send herewith 
some mean and paltry presents, 
which I pray your Excellency to 
receive.” 

“Prostrate,” wrote the Intend- 
ant in reply, “I received your 
honourable presents ; and I look 
forward with pleasure to the time 
when the red cords of Destiny? 





! A poetical expression for marrying. 
2 Destiny, it is believed, binds the 
marriage with red cords. 


feet of those who are to be united in 
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shall bind your feet to those of 
my despicable daughter. I am 
heartily ashamed to send the ac- 
companying paltry gifts in ex- 
change for your magnificent pre- 
sents; but I beg you to excuse 
my deficiencies. On the 15th of 
next month I shall await the ar- 
rival of your jade chariot, and the 
emblematic geese! will be ready 
prepared in my mean dwelling.” 

As the wedding-day drew near, 
Pearl became more and more anx- 
ious as to the wisdom of the step 
she was about to take; and if it 
had not been for the support she 
received from Ting, she would 
even at the eleventh hour have 
evaded the engagement. Green- 
jade, in whom the love she had 
borne towards Wang was turned 
to bitterest contempt and hate, 
could not cordially recommend 
her former rival to take upon 
herself again the yoke which 
had proved so uncongenial, and 
Peony had no words in which 
to express her disapproval of the 
arrangement. 

“T would as soon hold out my 
head under the executioner’s knife 
as marry that man again, if I 
were you, madam.” 

“He has probably seen the 
errors of his ways by this time,” 
said Pearl, “and will, I have no 
doubt, make a good husband in 
the future.” 

“The proverb says, ‘The body 
may be healed, but the mind is 
incurable,’” replied Peony ; “and 
until I see a leopard change its 
spots, I will not believe that that 
mean and cruel man can ever be 
reformed.” 

“ Well, perhaps it was my 
fault,” said Pearl, “that he was 
not better at first. Besides, he 
will no longer have Le to lead 
him astray. I will cap your pro- 
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verb with the saying, ‘A yielding 
tongue endures’; and as I intend to 
be yielding in everything, I have 
every confidence that Wang will 
turn out as good as he has been 
bad.” 

**Qne more proverb and I have 
done,” said Peony. “< Ivory does 
not come from a rat’s mouth.’ 
But as you have made up your 
mind, I will say no more. I will 
only ask that if Mr Ting will give 
leave, we should follow a custom, 
when introducing Mr Wang into 
your chamber, which is common in 
my part of the country.” 

“ What is that ?” said Pearl. 

“We make the bridegroom run 
the gauntlet between old women 
armed with switches,” said Peony; 
“and it is such fun to see the way 
they run.” 

Ting, on being consulted, read- 
ily gave his consent to Peony’s 
proposal, and even hinted that if 
she stood among the old women 
with a stouter switch than usual, 
he should make no objection. 

“Only confine your custom to 
Mr Wang, if you please, Miss 
Peony,” he added; “I have no 
inclination to have my shoulders 
switched.” 

On the eventful day Wang ar- 
rived dressed in canonicals, and 
full of that satisfaction which 
small minds feel at the achieve- 
ment of social success. He re- 
ceived the congratulations of the 
subordinate officials with haughty 
condescension, and conversed af- 
fably with Ting before the cere- 
monies began. He went through 
his part with perfect composure, 
which is more than can be said for 
Pearl and Green-jade, who, if they 
had not been concealed behind 
their wedding-veils, would have 
broken down entirely. At last 
the vows having been made to 
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Heaven, Earth, and the ancestors 
of the brides and bridegrooms, and 
the marriage-feast having been 
brought to a conclusion, the bride- 
grooms were conducted to the 
apartments of their brides. As 
Wang crossed the hall leading to 
his bridal chamber, a number of 
old women, headed by Peony, 
formed up in double line, and as 
the unconscious Wang passed be- 
tween them, each drew from her 
ample sleeve a stick with which she 
belaboured the unfortunate bride- 
groom. It did Peony’s heart good 
to see how the stately swagger with 
which he entered their ranks be- 
came a hasty flight, as the blows 
rained upon his shoulders. A 
parting blow which Peony aimed 
with nervous strength on the luck- 
less head drew a cry of pain from 
him, and he rushed headlong into 
his wife’s room, almost tripping 
over the door-curtain in his haste 
to reach a place of safety. 

Pale and breathless he stood be- 


fore the veiled figure of his wife, 
and it was some seconds before he 
could sufficiently recover his nerves 
to raise the red veil which con- 


cealed Pearl’s features. When he 
did so he started back with horror 
and amazement. The little pres- 
ence of mind which remained to 
him deserted him entirely. He 
trembled all over, and putting 
his hand before his eyes, cried, 
“Take it away, take it away! 
What fool’s trick is this?” 

So saying, he turned and ran 
towards the door, where he en- 
countered Ting. 

“Whither away?” said that 
gentleman. ‘ You run from your 
wife as though she were the plague. 
Have you had a quarrel already ?” 

“Let me go,” replied Wang. 
“Either she is a ghost, or some 
trick has been played upon me.” 

“She is no ghost, but your wife, 
Pearl, whom now for the second 
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time you have married. Speak to 
your husband, lady.” 

“T am indeed doubly your 
wife,” said Pearl. ‘ And I trust 
that our second nuptials will be 
the prelude to a longer and happier 
wedded existence than was vouch- 
safed to us by the gods before.” 

At these words, and fortified by 
the presence of Ting, Wang re- 
gained enough composure to glance 
furtively at Pearl, the placidity 
and good temper of whose feat- 
ures bore in upon him the con- 
sciousness that he had nothing to 
fear from her. This conviction 
gave him courage. 

“But how has this all hap- 
pened?” he said. “Is it possible 
that you were saved from drown- 
ing in the rapid ?” 

“Tt is possible,” said Ting. 
* And now let me lead you to 
your wife’s side, and I will then 
leave her to explain it all.” 

So saying, he led him to a seat 
beside his wife, and then retired. 

In as few words as were pos- 
sible, Pearl related how she had 
been saved, and enlarged with 
warmth on the kindness she had re- 
ceived from Ting. Not a word of 
reproach did she utter, and she 
gave him to understand by her 
manner that the past was for- 
gotten. 

Tortured by a remorse which 
was awakened by her presence, 
and fearful lest Ting should take 
a more judicial view of his con- 
duct than she did, Wang fell on 
his knees before his wife and im- 
plored her forgiveness, vowing at 
the same time that he would be a 
true and kind husband to her for 
the rest of his life. Pear] hastily 
raised him from the ground, and 
assured him that, so far as both 
she and Ting were concerned, what 
had happened would be as though 
it had never taken place. Peace 
was thus restored; and as with 
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advancing night quiet took posses- 
sion of the courtyards, so harmony 
reigned in the bridal chambers. 


After ten years of most unde- 
servedly placid married life, Wang 
was stricken down with fever, and 
in a vision of the night a spirit 
passed before his face. Trembling 
and terrified he gazed into the 
darkness, and though he saw no- 
thing, he was conscious that some- 
thing stood before him. He was 
too frightened to cry out, and after 
a silence which seemed to him to 
last for hours, he heard a voice 
saying — 
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* According to the original de- 
cree of the God of Hades, you 
should have fifteen more years of 
life before you; but inasmuch as 
you have been guilty of the hein- 
ous crime of attempting to murder 
your wife, the thread of your 
existence is about to be snapped.” 

With these words the vision 
vanished, and Wang fell back un- 
conscious. In this condition Pearl 
found him a few minutes later, 
and as the morning light broke 
through the lattice-window his 
spirit passed into the land of for- 
getfulness, 

Ropert K. Dovetas. 





DANTE 


AND BEATRICE, 


lst May 1274. 


BEAvTIFUL Florence! 


As in dreams [ stray 


Along thy storied streets, meseems as though 
I saw, as Dante saw, long years ago, 
A bevy of young girls come up the way, 
Flushed with the freshness of the fragrant May, 
And of them one especially I know, 
Fair, maiden-modest, and with looks that so 
Bless where they fall, they every pain allay. 
And now she turns, drawn by some mastering spell, 
Where all-a-tremble the young Dante stood, 
And ’neath her grave sweet smile his eyelids fell : 
Divined he then, through Paradise she should 
His footsteps guide up from abysmal Hell 
To Heaven, star-led by saintly womanhood ? 
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The New Liturgics of the Scottish Kirk. 


*THE NEW LITURGICS OF THE SCOTTISH KIRK. 


Tue existence of the Church 
Service Society is a noteworthy 
fact. On the thirty-first day of 
January 1865, a meeting was held 
in Glasgow, at which it was re- 
solved to found a society whose 
object should be “ the study of the 
liturgies—ancient and modern—of 
the Christian Church, with a view 
to the preparation and publication 
of forms of prayer for public wor- 
ship, and services for the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, the cele- 
bration of marriage, the burial of 
the dead, &c.” At the annual 
meeting held at Edinburgh on the 
thirtieth of May 1890, it was re- 
ported that the clerical members 
numbered, at that date, 506; and 
the lay members 130. Of the 
clerical members there were 495 
resident and working in Scotland, 
distributed through 70 Presby- 
teries. There are 84 Presbyteries 
in the Church. 11 clerical mem- 
bers were in England, and abroad. 
These figures are striking, as in- 
dicating a decided conviction and 
a strong feeling throughout the 
Church of Scotland. But if the 
membership be weighed, as well 
as counted, the figures become still 
more striking, and significant. Good 
Presbyterians may like the Church 
Service Society, or not. But the 
Society cannot be ignored. It 
reckons among its members a de- 
cided majority of the most out- 
standing ministers of the Kirk. 
And the names of Tulloch, Mac- 


MacGregor, are well known beyond 
the limits of Scotland. 

The circulation of the Book of 
Common Order,! issued by the So- 
ciety, is a noteworthy fact. The 
first Edition was published in 1867. 
The sixth Edition has been pub- 
lished in 1890. The volume is 
not quite a cheap one : and, so far, 
it has hardly been much read by 
the laity. But to mention the 
Editions which have appeared gives 
but little notion of the influence 
which the book has exerted. You 
can enter few Scottish parish- 
churches now in which you will 
not recognise the beautiful and 
familiar sentences pervading all 
the prayers: in which you will 
not find that the old traditional 
floating liturgy (save in the in- 
stances where its sentences are 
touching and admirable) has been 
superseded by decorous and devout 
supplication which has the true 
liturgical music and flow. The 
‘eloquent and impressive prayer,” 
at which the congregation gaped 
in wonder, really not thinking of 
joining in it: “the most eloquent 
prayer ever addressed to a Boston 
audience” (and a very awful re- 
flection it is that the prayer was 
addressed to the Boston audience) : 
is dead and gone. “A most elo- 
‘quent address,” was the brief criti- 
cism of an English Duke, when an 
eminent Scotch preacher had min- 
istered at a funeral: it had never 
occurred to the Duke that the ad- 
dress was Prayer. And we all re- 
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member how the petitions, though 
spoken to the Almighty were 
spoken at the congregation: and 
conveyed information, or reproof, 
or the speaker’s views upon mat- 
ters political and religious, and his 
low estimate‘ of such as ventured 
to think otherwise. 

Information: as “ Bless each 
one of the 1345 communicants 
who received the sacrament last 
Sunday under this roof.” 

Reproof: as “‘ Have mercy on 
those who permit trifling excuses, 
which would not for a moment 
be suffered to detain them from 
any engagement of business or of 
amusement, to keep them away 
from the place where God has re- 
corded His Name, and promised 
to meet with His people.” 

The speaker’s views : as “ Lord, 
have mercy upon the magistrates 
of Drumsleekie, such as they are. 
Make them wiser and better.” 

Estimate of opponents: as 
“Lord, have mercy upon that 
miserable man who was lately 
pouring forth blasphemies against 
Thee.” The blasphemy consisted 
of declaring that there was no harm 
in taking a walk in a Botanic 
Garden on the Lord’s Day. 


It may be permitted to one who 
has been a member of the Church 
Service Society from the first, and 
who has (in the main) heartily ap- 
proved the work it has done and 
the current of tendency of which 
it has been partly the cause and 
much more the effect, to relate, as 
fairly as he can, the story of the 
new Liturgics of the Church of 
Scotland. 

There is not time to discuss the 
technical and conventional mean- 
ing of the word Liturgy. Here, 
we are content to take the word 
as signifying what is its significa- 
tion both etymologically and in 
ordinary parlance, “a formulary 
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of public devotion.” We know 
that this is not the severe ecclesio- 
logical sense. We know, too, that 
there never was such a man as 
Lord Bacon : there was a Francis 
Bacon who became Lord Veru- 
lam. We know also that there is 
not the smallest warrant in holy 
Scripture for the imagery of the 
besetting sin. But accuracy be- 
yond what is generally accepted is 
irritating to many. And these 
pages are meant not to irritate but 
to soothe : if indeed that may be in 
treating such a subject in Scotland. 

It may be said, with confidence, 
that the growth of the Church 
Service Society, and the wide ac- 
ceptance of its Book of Common 
Order, indicate a dissatisfaction, 
in the minds of many, with the 
previous state of things as relating 
to public prayer in the Church of 
Scotland. It was not that the 
members of the Society, at its be- 
ginning, contemplated the prepara- 
tion of a Liturgy in the sense of 
a Service-Book to be enforced (or 
even authorised) by law, and to 
be continually used in churches. 
The Society, as such, holds no opin- 
ion upon that question : as matter 
of fact, the most diverse views 
exist within the Society upon that 
question. And even those of its 
members who are clear in favour 
of an authorised Service-Book, have 
ever been strong for retaining the 
privilege of free prayer. A partial 
Liturgy, was the voice of Dr Rob- 
ertson of Glasgow Cathedral and 
of Dr Crawford, Professor of Di- 
vinity in the University of Edin- 
burgh: who were the first (within 
the writer’s knowledge) to indicate 
the flowing tide. I may presume 
to say that the suggestion startled 
one; and it was made in my hear- 
ing twelve years before the foun- 
dation of the Church Service So- 
ciety. All that the Society aimed 
at was the elevation of the tone of 
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common prayer, both in devotion 
and in literary grace: by setting 
before youths entering the min- 
istry, and doubtless before their 
seniors too if still capable of edu- 
cation, better models than the 
chance-recollections of prayer of- 
fered by one’s parish-minister, or 
by an _ occasional outstanding 
preacher. Such, it is to be con- 
fessed, in their desire to keep the 
congregation alert from first to 
last, rousing them from the coma- 
tose condition into which people 
fall when wearily standing through 
a prayer of thirty-five minutes 
wherein they could have completed 
every sentence as soon as begun, 
did occasionally pray in eccentric 
fashion. This was called a strik- 
ing prayer. “ We know there are 
blessings going to-night, and we 
put in for our share.” “It must 
be acknowledged that hitherto Thy 
people have been in a sad minor- 
ity: but we look on to the day 
when they shall be in an over- 
whelming majority.” “For, as 
Thou knowest, men do not gather 
grapes of thorns, nor figs of the 
national emblem.” ‘Teach us to 
remember that for every sermon 
we hear, we must render account 
upon the Day of Judgment.” 
“Thine was not the cheap charity 
which tosses away superfluities.” 
It is the writer’s determination to 
give no instances which have not 
come within his personal know- 
ledge. And he is quite prepared 
to indicate (to anybody who has 
a claim to ask) the church where 
the “ First Prayer” on a commun- 
ion Sunday morning (the congrega- 
tion standing, save that about half 
had sat down in exhaustion and 
wrath) was somewhat more than 
thirty-five minutes in length. And 
the officiating minister was a good 
and able, though very narrow and 
bigoted man. His prayer was not 
made up of rambling repetitions. 
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It. was a good prayer, carefully 
thought out: only insufferably 
tedious. He was a man incapable 
of saying, “‘ And now, O Lord, we 
will relate an anecdote.” Such a 
thing has been. I have known a 
good member of the Free Kirk 
who, after an awful wedding-ser- 
vice, wholly extemporised, and 
containing a hit at Norman Mac- 
leod (at that period distrusted by 
many for his views on the Lord’s 
Day), approached a parish clergy- 
man, and said, with agony in his 
face, ‘‘ I never was in favour of a 
liturgy before: but henceforward 
I am clear for a printed service for 
marriages.” It was on such an 
occasion that the words were ut- 
tered, ‘‘ We thank Thee that Thou 
hast given us wummian, to make 
us koamfortable.” 

It is enough to indicate the sort 
of prayers from which the Church 
Service Society desired to deliver 
the Church and the country. I 
am not to suffer myself to recall, 
even to my own memory, the sor- 
rowful instances of irreverence, 
folly, and vulgar clap-trap, which 
have too frequently formed the 
matter of graceless anecdote. 
Everybody knows to what a de- 
gree such stories are put about 
in Scotland. I have heard them 
told, from personal recollection, 
by Professors of Divinity who 
used to have to listen to strange 
prayers: and never with more 
telling effect than by a student of 
divinity who at the moment was 
Lord Chancellor. It is no more 
than just to say that these eccen- 
tricities in prayer are exceptional 
and abnormal: that although one 
in a long life has heard such per- 
haps half-a-dozen times, the strang- 
est of them never were heard 
either by one’s own ears, or by 
those of any mortal known to us: 
they are matters of floating gos- 
sip and tradition: certainly much 
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exaggerated, possibly absolute in- 
ventions, The actual standard of 
prayer has always been good: on 
very few Sundays in one’s history 
have the prayers actually heard in 
public worship been other than 
decorous and devout: on many 
Sundays the prayers have been so 
beautiful and uplifting that it 
seemed as if they left nothing to 
be desired. And it is simply un- 
true that you cannot join in what 
is called an extempore prayer. 
One knows what has been said, 
times innumerable, by those trained 
to a liturgy. But it is entirely a 
question of what you have been 
trained to. No doubt there must 
needs be the act of listening to 
the petition: the act of assent- 
ing to it: the act of joining in it: 
but the mind acts with lightning 
rapidity when doing a familiar 
work: and with a devout Scot, 
trained to the old ways of the 
Kirk, when the prayer is said 
by a minister in whom he has con- 
fidence, and whose way he knows, 
the acts are practically simultane- 
ous. Who does not know that 
this is true? When even so great 
and so fair-minded a man as the 
good Archbishop Whately of Dub- 
lin declared that it is impossible 
duly to join in an extempore 
prayer, because you do not know 
what is coming, all this merely 
proved to an old (or even a young) 
member of the Kirk that the good 
Archbishop was talking of a matter 
which his training had not pre- 
pared him to understand. What 
he honestly declared impossible is 
perfectly easy and natural to one 
brought up to it. You must serve 
an apprenticeship before your work 
grows skilled work, and so comes 
to be done with facility. You 


must be educated up to joining 
habitually in either liturgical or 
unwritten prayers. 

But while we deny, firmly, that 
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the absurd sentences which have 
often been quoted south of the 
Tweed as samples of Scottish pub- 
lic prayer are other than a pre- 
posterous caricature of the actual 
worship of the Kirk, it must be 
admitted that a Scottish congrega- 
tion is helplessly in the hands of 
the officiating minister for its wor- 
ship. The congregation’s sole se- 
curity lies in the good sense, good 
taste, and devout feeling of the 
minister. If he be a fool, he can 
make the entire service as foolish 
as himself. The most admirable 
of liturgies cannot make the con- 
gregation quite independent of 
those who officiate: as he will 
confess who has heard the half- 
inspired prayers of England irrev- 
erently gabbled, or (still worse), 
theatrically declaimed : as he will 
confess who has heard a conceited, 
self-conscious blockhead acting a 
lesson of holy Scripture. But, in 
the Anglican Church, it is hard to 
quite spoil the beauty and devout 
felicity of the unimprovable sen- 
tences as they flow. It is not left 
to deacon or to priest or to prelate 
to decide, possibly in extreme haste 
and under the most painful ner- 
vous tension, through what fields 
of thought or feeling the flock shall 
be led that day. It is sad, when 
the hungry sheep look up and are 
not fed, through the exhortation : 
but it is a bitter thing when de- 
vout souls would lift up their 
heart, hoping for comfort or guid- 
ance, and are dashed down from the 
help of prayer. You may smile, 
sorrowfully enough, when you read 
the report in the newspaper: but 
to any devout mortal possessed 
of average common-sense, it must 
have been a very jarring and awful 
experience to be present on that 
occasion (it was at a meeting held 
on the Lord’s Day) when a certain 
unbeneficed person, in the orders 
of the Kirk, and in charge of a 
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congregation, “said, in his opening 
prayer, that it was not fiddles or 
organs or trumpets or hymns, or 
extracts from the writings of some 
old sinner, who was perhaps in 
hell himself, but it was the Holy 
Spirit that was needed in the 
Church.”! It is most true, that 
there is but one Inspirer of all 
good prayer: but did He inspire 
such prayer as that? Coleridge 
said that he never knew the value 
of the English Book of Common 
Prayer till he attended worship at 
some remote churches in Scotland. 
It may be doubted if he ever heard 
anything quite so irreverent and 
unbecoming as that lamentable 
sentence. And the woful thing 
is, that it is just the man who 
could utter such words as to Al- 
mighty God, who would be the 
last to feel his need of liturgical 
help. Assuredly, in the Kirk, it 
has hitherto been plain that those 
ministers who can pray the best 
without book have been most 
anxious for a prepared formulary. 
For the standard they set before 
themselves is so high that their 
best endeavours fall sadly short 
of it. 

Educated Anglicans, fairly well 
acquainted with the worship of 
tribes thousands of miles off, are 
commonly so ignorant of the ways 
of the other National Establish- 
ment in Great Britain, that they 
may often be heard repeating, in 
good faith, stories concerning the 
prayers of the North, which any 
sane Scotsman could inform them 
were incredible and impossible. 
I have heard of a Cambridge man 
who declared that in a parish 
church in Scotland he heard a 
hymn sung wherein the lines 
occurred— 

‘* My heart is like a rusty lock, 

Oh oil it with Thy grace.” 
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Of course this was a falsehood. 
Quite lately, the writer heard a 
lady of condition, incapable of in- 
tentional misstatement, say that in 
a Highland Kirk, she heard the 
minister pray that “as there is 
but one Shepherd, so there may be 
but one sheep.” This would make 
the Church of Christ very small 
indeed. But the good lady’s ears 
had failed to catch the final syl- 
lable: of course the petition was 
that “there may be but one sheep- 
fold.” It is a well-known sentence 
of the floating liturgy: and Mr 
Ruskin would approve it. In 
equal good faith, the writer was 
recently assured, by a lady, that 
she had been attending a church 
where the minister absolutely re- 
fused to pray for the Prince of 
Wales: specially excepting him 
from the usual supplication. Nat- 
urally, I inquired in what form 
of speech this eccentric variation 
from ordinary form was carried 
out. “Oh,” replied the excellent 
lady, “he said, every Sunday, We 
pray for the royal family, ALL 
BuT Edward Prince of Wales.” I 
had no difficulty in discerning 
that the mistake arose through the 
minister’s peculiar pronunciation, 
Albert Edward being so rendered 
as to sound all but Hdward. With- 
in the last few weeks, the Modera- 
tor of the General Assembly was 
designated, far South in the gar- 
den of England, 7he Mediator’: this 
by a person of high culture. When 
doubt was expressed as to the 
accuracy of the designation, the 
impatient reply was, Zhe Mediator, 
or something of that kind. Let the 
Anglican reader be cautious in 
accepting anything related as to 
the Church of Scotland by hasty 
English tourists. Such may re- 
late very preposterous things. 
Although liturgical prayer was 
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beyond question the use of the 
Kirk for long after the Reforma- 
tion, it is to be admitted that since 
the Revolution in 1688 read pray- 
ers were, as the rule, unknown 
till within the last thirty years in 
the national worship of Scotland. 
Anglicans will be surprised to 
learn that read prayers were 
equally disused when Episcopacy 
was established by law. To the 
Philistine mind, Episcopacy means, 
essentially, the Prayer Book and 
the surplice. But Scotch Epis- 
copacy, till comparatively recent 
days, knew neither the one nor 
the other. The prayers were 
“conceived”: the robes were 
black: the worship was not to 
be distinguished from that of the 
Presbyterian Establishment. You 
had to watch minute details to 
make sure whether the officiating 
minister had been ordained by a 
Bishop with Presbyters, or by a 
Presbytery without a Bishop. 


Thus the characteristic prayers of 
Scotland were what those who 
like them call Free; and those 


who dislike them, Zxtempore. In 
many cases they were indeed ex- 
tempore: made on the instant for 
the instant: often extremely well. 
And assuredly an able, ready, and 
devout minister attained to a very 
perfect adaptation to time and 
place. One recalls the vulgar 
quasi-argument of a vulgar person, 
about ready-made prayers not fit- 
ting any more than ready-made 
clothes. In some cases the prayers 
were written, and committed to 
memory. In more cases, probably, 
they had through long use gradu- 
ally crystallised into a form: the 
same thing was said every day, but 
it had never been composed: it 
had grown. Surely this is in the 
experience of most Scotch min- 
isters. But the outstanding fact, 
apparent to all, was that the 
prayers were said without book. 
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Neither printed nor written page 
lay before the minister. A strong 
and brave man, here and there, 
brushed aside the tradition: it 
never was law. No human bein 
can produce the statute of Church 
or of State which forbids the 
reading of prayers. Chalmers read 
his prayers in the Divinity Hall: 
he read them when Moderator of 
the General Assembly. A man in 
a thousand had told his Presby- 
tery that through failing health 
he could not extemporise or repeat 
his prayers; and he got permis- 
sion to read them. But it is un- 
questionable that it was a very 
startling thing to average Scotch 
worshippers, when it was proposed 
that prayers should be read in 
church. It was only Restoration : 
it was called Innovation. And 
the impression went about that 
there must be some lack of the 
right spirit about the man who 
could not extemporise his prayers. 
It became necessary to argue the 
question of liturgical or free 
prayer, as in the presence of 
judges to whom the issue was en- 
tirely new. And there was a very 
strong bias against the disturbers 
of the peace, the vilipenders of the 
good old way, who proposed change. 
I heard it stated in a church court 
that the reason why Dr Robert 
Lee proposed to read his prayers 
probably was that having wholly 
given over praying in private, he 
had lost the power of expressing 
himself in supplication: he being 
an evil man, not merely uninspired 
by the Holy Spirit, but positively 
inspired by the Devil. The mod- 
erator apparently regarded this as 
legitimate argument, for he did not 
intervene. And various members 
of court vociferously conveyed their 
approval. 

We all know the probable fate 
of any man who proposes reforma- 
tion: whether in locomotion, in 
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esthetics, in politics, or in public 
prayer. But when the question of 
worship came to be thrashed out, 
the reasons, if you set aside mere 
prejudice, or a more respectable 
cleaving to the dear old way, ap- 

eared to be all on one side. No 
doubt, it took a little while to see 
this. Dr Robertson died early: 
Dr Crawford, who had mainly 
started the movement, had become 
Professor of Divinity, had been got 
hold of by those who persuaded 
him that he must be silent, and in 
fact never had the nature of the 
controversialist. So the battle, at 
the first, was fought, all but alone, 
by Dr Robert Lee. It was singu- 
lar that it should have fallen to him. 
He had little ear for the melody of 
liturgical prayer. He valued dog- 
matic freedom incomparably more 
than ritual. His taste, in matters 
ecclesiological, was exactly the re- 
verse of Catholic. His marvel- 


lous cleverness and smartness, and 
his capacity as a hard hitter, 


seemed not quite the character- 
istics of the man who was to mend 
the devotions of the Church. He 
was as alert and bright a debater 
as ever I listened to: but even a 
great Lord President dismissed 
these qualities with the single 
word flippant. And though a 
most amiable man, he was (in 
public) not conciliatory. I was 
present in the Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh when he was pulled up for 
the first time for his “ Innova- 
tions.” They were as nothing to 
what is done every day now in 
many churches. To kneel at 
prayer, instead of standing (or 
lounging): to stand at praise, in- 
stead of irreverently sitting: to 
have the help of the sacred organ : 
these were all, save the little 
printed prayer-book, which had 
some modest beginnings of re- 
sponses. The Bible says, “ Let 
all the people say Amen”: but the 
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Kirk had for a time said, “ Let 
nobody but the minister say 
Amen”: surely a most unscrip- 
tural and preposterous fashion. 
The two estimable members of 
Presbytery who brought up the 
matter, Dr Simpson of Kirk- 
newton and Dr Stevenson of South 
Leith, were studiously concilia- 
tory: indeed, upon the merits, 
they seemed thoroughly with Dr 
Lee: only they thought the law 
forbade such change, however de- 
sirable. But the incredible bitter- 
ness of some members against Dr 
Lee filled a young parson, fresh 
from his beautiful country parish, 
with astonishment and even with 
consternation. It appeared, how- 
ever, ere the end of the debate, 
that no love whatever was lost 
between good Dr Lee and his op- 
ponents. In fact, he was ex- 
tremely provoking. It was in the 
Assembly Hall. I see Dr Lee 
arise to make his reply: lay aside 
a great wrap which used to be 
called a Highland cloak: and 
stand out, keen, polished, self- 
possessed, fluent: the ideal of a de- 
bater. I fancy he had made up 
his mind that the Presbytery was 
against him: for he took no pains 
to soothe them. ‘‘My congrega- 
tion and I do this and that,” he 
said; ‘Is there any harm in that, 
most reverend Brethren?” Then 
he related, with great tact, a far- 
ther step in his progress: and 
again and again, in most provoking 
fashion, came “Is there any harm 
in that, most reverend Brethren?” 
The words were said with an un- 
concealed sneer, which made it too 
apparent that the speaker did not 
revere or even reverence his 
brethren in the smallest degree. 
And many good men were plainly 
rubbed the wrong way. 

Coming to the essential merits 
of the question between prayers 
written and not written: and put- 
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ting aside such collateral issues as 
whether liturgical prayers had ac- 
tually been used in the Kirk and 
whether they could constitution- 
ally be used again: the question 
became a very simple one. For it 
is as certain as that two and two 
make four, that, so far as concerns 
the congregation, public prayer is 
always of necessity a provided 
form. It is never the extempor- 
aneous nor the free prayer of the 
congregation: it is a form pro- 
vided and imposed upon them by 
the officiating minister. The con- 
gregation cannot even (as with a 
prayer-book) look at the service 
beforehand, and resolve whether 
it be such as they can, in con- 
science, in feeling, in good taste, 
join in and accept as their own. 
Nobody knows what the form is 
to be till it is actually produced : 
not even the man who is to pro- 
duce it. Often, from sentence to 
sentence, he is groping his way. 
Often, he knows not what is to 
come next. Often, he feels deeply 
that he has not said what he de- 
sired, and wishes he could with- 
draw or amend the words. That 
is to say, and By which I mean, 
Principal Tulloch told me, were 
words familiar to him in the 
prayers of a fine old professor of 
his youth. 

The question is not, Form or No 
Form? The only issue is, Shall 
the form be provided deliberately, 
calmly, with serious consideration, 
and by the combined wisdom of a 
company of devout and earnest 
men? or shall it be provided in 

t haste, nervous trepidation, 
and utter blankness, without a 
vestige of devotional feeling, by 
some youth without religious ex- 
perience, and quite unable to in- 
terpret and express the needs and 
feelings of good old Christian peo- 
ple tried in ways of which he 
knows nothing at all? Lord 
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Campbell tells us that the morn- 
ing he had first to pray in the 
Divinity Hall at St Andrews, “T 
heard the bell cease, and my heart 
died within me.” Is that a fit 
mood in which to extemporise a 
form of prayer? We know, God 
be thanked, it is not always so. 
It is not even commonly so. The 
form is provided by a good and 
experienced minister, well know. 
ing the case of his congregation, 
tolerably free from nervousness, 
and with his memory stored with 
decorous sentences, the traditional 
liturgy of the North: he can hard- 
ly go wrong. But for arrange- 
ment, for words, for all that is 
essential to public worship, neither 
the congregation nor the minister 
himself has any assurance of what 
is coming. Not merely on the 
minister’s spiritual frame, but upon 
the humblest details of his physi- 
cal nature, the congregation are 
helplessly dependent for their pray- 
ers. “The Spirit is not in this 
place,” said an emotional Evangel- 
ist, preaching for good Dr Craik 
of Glasgow: one of the best and 
most cultivated of Scotch ministers 
in his day. But Dr Craik told 
me, with much indignation, “I 
said to him, after church, that 
the Spirit would not be in any 
place if a man ate two pounds of 
beef-steak at breakfast that morn- 
ing.” The statement was hum- 
bling. Butit was true. A physical 
miracle need not be looked for. 
Many years ago, the writer was 
one of two who were sent to ask 
the late Dr Veitch, of St Cuth- 
bert’s, to conduct the prayers of 
his brethren upon a specially in- 
teresting and solemn occasion. Dr 
Veitch was one of the ablest and 
best ministers of his time: and he 
had not the smallest sympathy 
with the Church Service Society. 
Indeed, he disliked and distrusted 
it heartily. But he listened: and 
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I remember his reply, given very 
solemnly. “No: I cannot under- 
take the duty. Here, in my own 
study, quietly by myself, I can 
think of what ought to be said on 
so special on occasion. But I have 
not that command of my nervous 
system that I could be sure of say- 
ing it when the time came. So 
you must excuse me.” I was 
young then, and I did not venture 
to say what came into my mind: 
“Ts not that reason why, in your 
study by yourself, you should 
write down the suitable petitions, 
and thus make sure of saying 
them’ worthily when the time 
comes?” I knew well that if I 
had said so much to good Dr 
Veitch, he would never have 
spoken to me again. But my be- 
lief then was what it is to-day: 
and I thought I had hardly ever 
heard a stronger instance of the 
service of liturgical prayer. Nor 
do I forget what was said to me 
by a saintly minister who for fifty 
years ranked high as any; and 
who detested Dr Robert Lee and 
all his works. Each Sunday morn- 
ing, he said, he went to church 
under an awful burden of misery, 
through his anxiety about his ex- 
tempore prayers. He was unutter- 
ably miserable in the vestry before 
service. He was miserable while 
the opening Psalm was being sung. 
He was miserable when he stood 
up to begin his first prayer. But 
he took the Psalm which had been 
sung for his theme: and he tried 
to cast himself on God’s help: and 
gradually the burden lifted, and 
he got on heartily with his prayer, 
and peace came to him. I looked 
at the beautiful face: and I 
thought, If the burden of con- 
ducting public worship according 
to our order lie so awfully upon 
a saint like you, with a record of 
half-a-century, what ought it to 
be for me, going each morning to 
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minister to a great congregation 
of educated folk and to pray in 
their name? Not but what it lay 
heavily enough ; for in those days 
the morning prayers were bond 
Jide extemporised, and continually 
varied: one went to church under 
great nervous tension: but it was 
not quite like that morbid terror 
of a far better man. But I knew 
too well what he would have said 
had I suggested that he might pre- 
pare his prayers. That would have 
been ceasing to trust simply in the 
Holy Spirit. Singularly, he never 
thought of trusting to any super- 
nal aid in the matter of his ser- 
mons. They were carefully writ- 
ten, and read: which appeared 
inconsistent. And the good man 
plainly thought that to go through 
this superfluous misery each Sun- 
day morning was “spending and 
being spent”: it was the right 
thing todo. Well one remembers 
the awful nervousness of our great- 
est preachers in those days in the 
vestry before service ; and how one 
envied the composure of Anglican 
friends in the like circumstances. 
One would try to go through any- 
thing, if the congregation were to 
gain vastly by the minister’s suffer- 
ing. But the congregation did not 
gain at all. The strain of conduct- 
ing public worship was intensified 
toa breaking pitch by requirements 
which could add nothing to the 
edification of the flock, or to the 
beauty of worship in the house of 
prayer. And when, as in Kyle, 
the sermon had to be got by heart 
and painfully repeated, often as a 
manifest schoolboy task by.a poor 
man plainly reading from his mem- 
ory, and without a vestige of the 
spontaneity of extempore oratory, 
one can but wonder how the satr- 
hadden-doon minister lived through 
the thing at all. 

It's Peace: were the words of 
one of our outstanding ministers, 
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when I met him on a Sunday 
morning going to his church: as 
he held out his handsomely-bound 
prayer-book. And indeed the re- 
lief is unutterable: even to such 
as have in their memory great 
store of devotional material: even 
to such as can without much strain 
extemporise their prayers. I have 
seen men who used to be in abject 
trepidation before service, now 
glancing over their Book of Com- 
mon Order with a calm and benig- 
nant face. Of course, it is of no 
consequence whatever to the con- 
gregation whether the prayers are 
read or not. If the people kneel 
down (so far as may be), and 
bow their heads, and seek to join 
in the supplications, they will 
not know whether the prayers 
are read or not, unless by their 
being a great deal better than 
usual, One remembers an ignor- 
ant busybody approaching his par- 
ish minister, and saying that he 
‘felt it his duty” to inform him 
that he feared some of the congre- 
gation would be aggrieved by Pro- 
fessor Story’s having read his 
prayers at evening service the 
day before. But the answer was 
ready. ‘Pray, how do you know 
that Dr Story read his prayers? 
I fear that instead of devoutly 
joining in the prayers you were 
staring at the minister. I don’t 
myself know whether the prayers 
were read or not: and you ought 
not to know either.” It is wholly 
for the minister to consider how he 
shall best lead the congregation’s 
devotions. There can be no more 
absurd superstition than that the 
prayers are inspired in any sense 
which absolves the minister from 
doing the utmost he can with the 
faculties and opportunities his 
Maker has given. In praying, and 
in preaching, as in all other hu- 
man work, heaven helps those 
who help themselves. And it is 
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a singular inconsistency that old- 
fashioned Scotsmen who still main- 
tain that the minister ought to 
rely simply on divine aid for his 
public prayers, would be extremely 
indignant if the minister failed 
most diligently to prepare his 
sermon. 

There are singular people who 
object to liturgical prayer on the 
ground that it lightens the burden 
of the officiating clergyman. I re- 
member vividly hearing one such, 
many years since, exclaim, “I like 
to see a man burst out into a per- 
spiration when he’s prayin’.” His 
desire was that the poor man’s 
nose should be held as close to the 
grindstone as possible, in the con- 
ducting of public worship as in all 
other things. The speaker on that 
occasion was not a churchman: 
but it may be feared that a like 
sentiment is not unknown among 
the laity, both rich and poor. We 
may venture to say that it may be 
absolutely disregarded. And the 
kind of folk one thinks of may be 
assured that the burden of the 
Scotch clergy will remain quite 
heavy enough, though a prayer- 
book were imposed by law to- 
morrow. 

It is difficult, at this time of 
day, to believe that Dr Robert 
Lee and any who were supposed 
to sympathise with him could 
have been regarded, and treated, 
as in fact they were, by men of any 
account. And there is no good 
in reviving the details of pain- 
ful controversy, now happily past. 
Yet one recalls the day on which 
a venerable clergyman, backed by 
two or three of the like mind, sol- 
emnly declared to three suspected 
younger brethren, that all who 
approved Dr Lee’s innovations 
were perjured persons, inspired by 
the Devil. A Professor of Divinity 
informed the writer that “ nobody 
connected with Robert Lee” would 
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be thought of, for a desirable living 
near Edinburgh. When Dr Lee 
preached in the parish church of 
St Andrews for the University 
. Missionary Society, a blameless 
Professor, under the excitement of 
the time, screamed out to certain 
ladies passing under his window, 
“Are you going to hear Bobby 
Lee?” These words he appeared to 
regard as a logical argument against 
Dr Lee’s ways. A worthy Edin- 
burgh minister said to the writer, 
on many occasions, that the Lord 
President of the Court of Session 
had assured him that in case of 
the question coming before him 
whether innovating ministers were 
entitled to draw their stipends, he 
would decide that they were not. 
It appeared so unlikely that a 
judge of high eminence would 
inform a gossiping individual what 
his judgment would be on a ques- 
tion not yet raised or argued, that 
those who heard the story felt 
assured there was some strange mis- 
take. The writer has in his posses- 
sion a solemn letter of excommuni- 
cation addressed to himself by a 
saintly minister, long a dear friend. 
The writer at that period had 
brought in no innovation whatever. 
But he had publicly said that he 
approved the bringing in of the 
organ in their respective churches 
by his Father and his Brother. 
One smiles at these poor attempts 
at terrorism: smiles at them now. 
They were very serious things, less 
than five-and-twenty years since. 
Nor should it be forgotten that 
innovation in ritual was at that 
day supposed by many to indicate 
adherence to a certain school of 
theological thinking: which, though 
numbering Lee and Tulloch among 
its members, appeared not unlikely 
to be crushed out. ‘Execution 
must be done,” was the word of 
men who, if uneducated, were 
Thorough. “Surely there is room 
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for Macleod and Tulloch without,” 
was the sentiment of a good man 
who was Thorough if ever mortal 
was. Of course a man may be 
thoroughly in the wrong. And 
possibly some of us, at that time 
and in those circumstances, should 
have been wrong too. 

Just a word may be said of the 
personnel of the Church Service 
Society from the beginning till 
now. Its first President was 
Principal Campbell of Aberdeen. 
When he died, Principal Barclay 
of Glasgow succeeded. After him 
came Principal Tulloch of St 
Andrews. And when that great 
and lovable man went, he was 
succeeded by the Duke of Argyll, 
who is now President. The pres- 
ent Vice-Presidents (who have 
held office for many years) are 
Principal Caird of Glasgow, Pro- 
fessor Story of Glasgow, Dr Snod- 
grass lately Principal of a College 
in Canada, and Dr Boyd of St 
Andrews. In the Editorial Com- 
mittee, which prepared the Book 
of Common Order, and which prac- 
tically does the work of the Society, 
all schools of thought in the Church 
are represented : High, Broad, and 
Low. Professor Story is Convener. 
Among its members are Professor. 
Milligan of Aberdeen, Dr Sprott, 
Dr Macleod of Govan, Dr Leish- 
man, Dr M‘Murtrie, Mr Cooper of 
Aberdeen, Professor Menzies of 
St Andrews, Mr Mitford Mitchell, 
and Mr Carrick of Newbattle. 
Anybody who is informed on the 
present state of the Kirk will 
understand the import of such a 
list ; and will know how fairly the 
work is done when it is added that 
those men, though widely differing 
on many points, work kindly to- 
gether. The sixth edition, just 
out, was prepared by a lesser 
Editorial Committee, consisting of 
Professor Story, Dr Sprott, Dr 
Boyd, Mr Campbell of Dundee, 
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and Mr Muir of Morningside. It 
is to be acknowledged that from 
the outset until now, Dr Story has 
been the leading spirit in the 
Society: after him, Dr Sprott. 
Both are men of whom the Church 
may be proud. Dr Sprott’s know- 
ledge of Liturgics is wide and most 
accurate: and thirty-five years 
since, almost alone, he held and 
taught his present doctrine. Dr 
Story is well known as, since 
Tulloch was taken, on the whole 
the most outstanding speaker in 
the General Assembly. For in- 
cisiveness, for grace, for the occa- 
sional restrained touch of pathos, he 
will bear comparison with the best 
speakers in any deliberative assem- 
bly in Britain. For the lighter 
sportive touch which, in prose and 
verse, lightens ecclesiastical con- 
troversy, he stands alone. And as 


trusty friend, on whom those who 
know him best feel they can lean 
heavily year after year, some of us 


lack words to speak of him worthily. 
Of Dr Leishman, who is minister 
of a quiet pastoral parish in Rox- 
burghshire, it is enough to say 
that when one seeks to picture the 
ideal Country Parson, learned, de- 
vout, peace-loving, pretty close to 
the first meridian of clergyman 
and gentleman, many of us think 
of him. And recalling the self- 
denying holiness of Cooper, the 
wonderful combination of zeal and 
tact in M‘Murtrie, the genial earn- 
estness of Donald Macleod, the 
youthful learning of Carrick, and 
the lovable qualities of divers 
other friends on that Editorial 
Committee, one wonders how they 
should ever be vilified, even by the 
very poorest specimens of poor 
humanity. The writer is proud to 
range himself with such good men. 
He does not pretend to write of 
them impartially. We are all 
“right dear friends”: and time 
does not chill such affection. 
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It is noteworthy that Dr Robert 
Lee, who had been the very first 
(after Chalmers) to revive the cus- 
tom of reading prayers, although 
a member of the Church Service . 
Society, did not take an active 
part in the preparation of its Book 
of Common Order. He had com- 
piled a Prayer-Book of his own, 
which was in use in his church of 
Old Greyfriars. Possibly he was 
disappointed that the Society did 
not adopt or approve his book: 
which in point of fact never 
commended itself to some of the 
most active members of the new 
organisation. The writer, for one, 
thoroughly disliked Dr Lee’s book: 
not the less that he has heard it 
read in church in the peculiar tone 
in which one might read out a 
newspaper. The genuine liturgical 
flow was quite lacking in most of 
Dr Lee’s prayers, which were to a 
considerable degree original. They 
were likewise, very naturally, 
flavoured with Dr Lee’s theology ; 
which was more advanced than 
was in those days common. The 
prayers of the Church Service 
Society tended to be “ High”: 
they were in any case severely 
orthodox : those who compiled 
them did not think at this time 
of day originality was much to 
be sought after in public devotion, 
and they drew their material from 
the Catholic Church’s rich store of 
devout thought and expression. 
The music of true liturgical lan- 
guage, which never palls by re- 
petition and which lends itself so 
admirably to actual reading, was a 
most marked characteristic of the 
Euchologion. The prayer-book of 
the Church Service Society was, 
in all respects, extremely different 
from Dr Lee’s. And in the judg- 
ment of some who prepared it, it 
was beyond comparison better. 

The first edition of the Eucho- 
logion was published in the summer 
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of 1867. It is interesting to mark 
how the book has developed, and 
changed, in the editions which 
followed, down to the sixth, pub- 
lished in May 1890. That first 
edition professed no more than to 
provide material: from which mem- 
bers might piece together their 
own prayers. But it was a new 
departure: if a return to the older 
and better way may be so named. 
The old “preaching prayer,” the 
“eloquent and impressive prayer,” 
which even if it touch at a first 
hearing does so sicken upon re- 
petition, was absolutely discarded. 
The ancient, simple, and devout 
felicity was brought back: and it 
seemed to many as though it were 
doing any congregation a real kind 
turn to lead them from the worse, 
and sometimes the intolerably bad, 
to that which was infinitely bet- 
ter. The second edition, published 
in 1869, still confined itself to 
materials for the construction of a 
Sunday’s service: while offering 
formal services for Baptism, for 
the Holy Communion, for the ad- 
mission of Catechumens, for Mar- 
riage, and for the Burial of the 
Dead. The third edition advanced 
to the provision of complete ser- 
vices for the morning and evening 
of the five Sundays which may 
occur in a month. From that 
edition, progress has been stead- 
fast: not always, it is to be con- 
fessed, in a direction approved by 
all members of the Society. Some 
of these regarded the prayers as 
too dogmatic in tone, and the 
sacramental teaching too “ High”: 
though no one has maintained 
that it is higher than the authorita- 
tive standards of the Kirk. Even 
to this day, when the Book of 
Common Order is regularly read 
in many churches, and more or 
less closely repeated in almost 
all churches wherein the younger 
clergy minister, it is unusual to 
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find the office for any Sunday 
morning or evening read straight 
through. The office is pieced to- 
gether by the officiating minister, 
from different parts of the book. 
Only thus can the seasons of the 
Christian Year be followed, and 
the special circumstances of the 
congregation be recognised. In 
one or two cases where these 
special prayers are ignored, and 
the daily service read straight on, 
the effect is extremely wooden and 
disappointing. It is exactly the 
opposite of what was intended by 
those who prepared the volume. 

Without further detail, which 
is uninteresting unless to experts, 
let us look at the latest edition 
of Euchologion. 

It is a handsome volume of 
412 pages. It is divided into 
three Parts. The First Part con- 
tains tables of Psalms and Lessons 
for Ordinary and Special Services 
throughout the year: likewise the 
order of Divine Service for the 
morning and evening of the five 
possible Sundays of the month. 
The Second Part contains the 
Litany : Prayers for Special Occa- 
sions, and for the Christian Year : 
also additional forms of service 
for such as desire them. The 
Third Part, which for convenience 
is bound separately, contains the 
order for the Communion, for Bap- 
tism, for the admission of Cate- 
chumens, for Marriage, Burial, for 
the ordination of Ministers and 
the admission of Elders, and for 
the laying the foundation-stone of 
a church, and the dedication of a 
church. We are not concerned to 
deny that several of these titles 
imply a considerable change of 
feeling in Scotland from that 
which prevailed even thirty years 
since. 

Beginning with the ten morning 
and evening services, we may say 
that some would much rather have 
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had but one morning and one 
evening service: sufficient variety 
being given by the Psalms and 
Lessons for the day, and by the 
prayers for the seasons. And at 
this point it may be mentioned 
that, although the Society has 
given forth no voice upon the sub- 
ject, many of its leading members 
strongly approve the fashion which 
has of late been adopted in vari- 
ous churches, of placing the com- 
munion-table at the east or quasi- 
east end of the building: setting 
the pulpit forward, outside the 
chancel-arch and to one side of it ; 
and using the pulpit only for the 
sermon : the prayers being said by 
the minister so kneeling among the 
people as to make it plain that he is 
not speaking to them but for them. 
The beautiful parish - churches of 
Govan and the Barony of Glasgow 
may be regarded as representing 
the ideal now aimed at. Those who 
have worshipped in them must 
have remarked the deep devotion 
of the crowded congregations: the 
manifest joining in the prayers 
and not merely listening to them : 
and the marked distinction made, 
to the great advantage of both, 
between the devotional part of 
public worship, and the preaching. 
It may be said with confidence 
that while Prayer and Praise are 
made much of, the sermon will not 
be vilipended : forasmuch as mem- 
bers of the Church Service Society 
are the most outstanding preachers 
of the Church, and are not likely 
to belittle their special vocation. 
It is known that the Directory 
states that the service is to begin 
with prayer. And while most minis- 
ters have felt that to join in hearty 
praise is the best means of bring- 
ing a Scotch congregation intoa uni- 
ty befitting common prayer, some 
have been in use to ask the people 
not to worship God, but to compose 
their minds to the worship of God, 
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by singing the opening psalm or 
hymn. Thus the Directory was 
recognised. But the custom is 
antiquated. And Burns has made 
classic the solemn Let us worship 
God with which the public services 
of Scotland in fact begin. The 
first rubric of the first Morning 
(not Forenoon) Service in Eucho- 
logion runs thus: the words may 
begin being a reminder of what is 
ast : 

The Congregation being assem- 
bled, Divine Service may begin with 
the singing of a Psalm or Hymn; 
then, the Congregation still stand- 
ing, the Minister shall say— 

Suitable introductory sentences 
from Holy Scripture. These are 
varied, and for the most part very 
happily chosen. After these, the 
minister says Let us Pray: and he 
and the congregation kneel down, 
and go on with what used to be 
called The First Prayer. We pre- 
fer, now, to say The Prayers. 
First, comes a brief Prayer of 
Invocation: at the end of which it 
is desired, but not always attained, 
that the congregation say Amen. 
Next, The Confession : followed by 
Amen. Then the prayer For Par- 
don and Peace : a declaratory-abso- 
lution: with Amen. Next, Suppli- 
cations : prayers for divers graces, 
and for the season of the Natural 
and Christian Year: full room being 
given for free or extemporaneous 
supplication fitted to the circum- 
stances of the congregation assem- 
bled. All these end with the Lord’s 
Prayer, said aloud by Minister and 
Congregation; and ending with 
Amen, said by all. It was felt that 
where the Lord’s Prayer is said 
but once in the service, it ought to 
come with the substantive prayers 
of the people; and not, as in fact 
it often is, following a brief collect 
before sermon. And, as the people 
have not commonly the prayer- 
book in their hands, it is neces- 
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sary to preface the Lord’s Prayer. 
Where this is not done, one has 
sorrowfully remarked that it was 
half over ere the congregation had 
fully joined in it. In the first 
Morning Service the great Prayer 
is introduced in touching words 
which some of us learnt from 
Archbishop Sumner of Canterbury : 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord: in 
whose prevailing Name and Words 
we yet further pray. Iam aware 
that this preface has been found 
fault with: some declaring that 
they can discern no difference 
between it and certain others of 
lamentable character: in whose 
beautiful words. But he who says 
that may say anything. And few 
will regard him, 

Now follow the Psalms for 
the Day, to be said or sung: the 
Gloria ending each Psalm. In the 
sixth edition it is for the first 
time suggested that before the 
Psalms the minister should say 
O Lord, open Thou our lips: the 
congregation responding, And owr 
mouth shall show forth Thy 
praise. After the Psalms comes 
the Lesson from the Old Testa- 
ment: and it is particularly sug- 
gested that it close with something 
other than Here endeth the First 
Lesson: which in point of fact one 
generally hears. The rubric now 
Says : 

Then shall be sung the Hymn 
Te Deum Lavupamus, or other 
Hymn or Psalm, after which 
shall be read a lesson from the 
New Testament. 

This being done, the rubric goes 
on : 
Then shall be sung the Hymn 
BeEnepictus, or other Hymn or 
Psalm, after which may be sung 
or said by the Minister and peo- 
ple standing, The Apostles’ Creed. 
It would be incredibly small 
scholarship to discuss the question 
whether its name be true to fact 
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or not. And where the Oreed is 
said at all, though the occasional 
inconsiderable soul may “leave 
the kirk” on account of it, I can 
testify that it is said heartily. 

The Intercessory Prayers follow : 
it being suggested that, first, the 
minister say Zhe Lord be with 
you. the people responding, And 
with Thy spirit. With doubtful 
propriety, they close with the 
Thanksgiving. 

Then a Psalm or Hymn is sung, 
or, when convenient, the Anthem. 
While this is being sung, the 
minister who is to preach enters 
the pulpit, and after a brief prayer 
For Illumination preaches his ser- 
mon, ending with an ascription 
of praise. It is most desirable 
that during this the congregation 
signify their assent by standing 
up, and answering Amen. <A very 
short collect follows: after which 
the alms of the congregation are 
collected, and laid upon the Com- 
munion-Table. A final hymn is 
sung, which ought always to be 
one in which the whole congre- 
gation can heartily join: and the 
senior minister who has taken part 
in the service closes it by pro- 
nouncing the Benediction. 

Such is the Morning Service ac- 
cording to the new Book of Com- 
mon Order. The Evening Service 
follows the like order, the Mag- 
nificat and Nunc Dimittis coming 
in place of the Ze Dewm and Bene- 
dictus. When these are sung reg- 
ularly, it is needless to announce 
them: and it is touching and 
pleasing when the congregation 
stand up and heartily sing them, 
unannounced. 

In all preceding editions of 
the Euchologion, the Intercessory 
Prayers came after the sermon. 
Several influential members of the 
Society regret the change. It is 
found that the congregation listen 
with greater interest to the sermon 
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when it comes last, and that any 
impression made by the sermon 
was apt to be lost when it was 
followed by lengthy prayers, of 
necessity somewhat formal in 
character. Deep sympathy does 
not, in fact, attend the public in- 
tercessions, either in Scotland or 
in England. And the devoutest 
Anglican congregations are found 
to greatly abridge them, however 
irregularly. 


What has been said may give 
the non-professional reader an 
adequate idea of the type of wor- 
ship aimed at by the Church Ser- 
vice Society. It is indeed liable 
to the objection that it is not 
wholly unlike to that which, 
through many ages, has com- 
mended itself to many millions 
of devout folk, belonging both to 
the Church of Scotland and to 
other branches of the Church 
Catholic. It is hardly liable to 
any other objection. And in def- 
erence to the wishes of certain 
good churchmen of blameless 
record, provision is made for the 
service being offered without the 
Apostles’ or any other Creed. 
The writer will not forget how 
earnestly good Principal Shairp 
entreated that the Nicene Creed 
should be given too. He has fre- 
quently heard it used in Scotch 
Kirks: and that by the saintliest 
and wisest. Of course, if you do 
not believe any Creed at all, you 
are quite right not to say one. 
But in that case, it is not wholly 
clear how you happen to be either 
in the Church Service Society or 
in the Church of Scotland. 

It would be wearisome to any 
save the professional expert to 
give any account of Part III. of 
Euchologion. And such as desire 
to know it thoroughly had best 
examine the book itself. I ven- 
ture to say that devout believers 
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of all communions will regard it 
with thankfulness. And where 
the Holy Communion is continu- 
ally given to the sick and dying, 
the order, being abridged, will be 
found wonderfully touching and 
uplifting. The writer gratefully 
acknowledges that it is many years 
since his revered Professor of 
Divinity, the late Dr Hill of 
Glasgow, showed him how to drive 
a coach and six through that pre- 
posterous misapprehension which 
for long time forbade this blessed 
ordinance just to those who needed 
it most. Said the dear and dig- 
nified old minister, with great 
solemnity: ‘My young friend” 
(the writer was once young), “any 
minister is free to celebrate the 
Communion anywhere in _ his 
parish where he can collect a con- 
gregation. And a congregation, we 
know on the highest of all authority, 
may consist of two or three.” The 
writer has given the blessed sacra- 
ment out of church, times without 
number. But never, Roman-wise, 
to one: always to a congregation. 
As for the Burial of the Dead, 
there is but one service possible 
for the English-speaking world at 
the grave. Read the sublime 
words hundreds of times over, and 
you will find their pathos and 
grandeur only grow. Ay, though 


you read them sometimes, in 
humble hope, over very poor 
Christians. Read them over the 


revered and beloved ; and you will 
never doubt their inspiration. 

The worship of the Ideal Na- 
tional Church, it may be said with 
confidence, should admit both the 
Liturgical and the Free or Non- 
liturgical. The more cultured 
will: ever prefer a liturgy: will ob- 
ject to be helplessly in the hands 
of the officiating minister for their 
prayers. Plainer folk, who still 
look up to their minister as much 
more learned and wiser than them- 
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selves, will be content that he in- 
terpret their feelings and wants, 
in prayers made on the instant for 
the instant. And there seems no 
reason whatever why a National 
Church should not provide both 
ways. The best in both the 
Church of England and _ the 
Church of Scotland have said 
so to the writer strongly. In 
recent letters which one has 
read in the newspapers, it has been 
made only too plain that good 
people have rushed to the con- 
clusion that what suits themselves 
best must suit everybody best. 
Which is illusion. Let each have 
what suits him. I fancy there is 
not a man in the Church Service 
Society who would grudge even 
the old “eloquent and impressive 
prayer” to such as feel they need 
it and it helpsthem. And though 
no educated person can doubt that 
liturgical prayer was the way of 
the Kirk in her best days, and 
that Knox never dreamt of a 
Church without a Prayer-Book, 
still, such questions really need 
not be debated. They are of as 
little practical effect as the ques- 
tion whether Knox knew what the 
locomotive engine would be to 
the traveller by the Flying Scots- 
man. If this generation chooses 
to have liturgical prayer, it will 
put aside as irrelevant the issue 
whether the Church of three cen- 
turies since had it or not. 


It is indeed a great work, and 
a grave responsibility, to provide 
supplications which may be used, 
in darkness and light, by tried 
Christian people through many 
coming years: and the compilers 
of this new Book of Common 
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Order, themselves grown old, have 
felt it such. They see defects in 
their volume; but they do not 
think their labours have been 
wholly unsuccessful. If there be 
something too much, perhaps, of 
the orthodox but wooden infelici- 
ties of Continental Protestantism ; 
and of prayer, absolutely without 
beauty or pathos, only commended 
by the use of such as Knox; the 
Editorial Committee have gath- 
ered from many other fields too. 
They have desired to draw from 
all sources where they could find 
what may be helpful: venturing 
sometimes on a pathos beyond 
the sober restraint of Cranmer 
and his co-workers: taking from 
good men who left the Church 
below ages since, and from some 
who were taken as yesterday. If 
they have culled from the Angli- 
can Prayer-Book many of its ex- 
quisite collects, in their severe 
perfection, they have ventured 
likewise to take from St Augus- 
tine the pathetic “From Whom 
to be turned away is to fall, to 
Whom to be turned is to rise, and 
in Whom to abide is to stand fast 
for ever:” and they have placed 
on their page Dr Crawford’s very 
real and comprehensive supplica- 
tion, “Grant us in all our duties 
Thy help; in all our perplexities 
Thy counsel; in all our dangers 
Thy protection; and in all our 
sorrows Thy peace.” And a hush 
falls upon most congregations 
when, as Evening Prayer draws 
to its solemn close, our Blessed 
Saviour is addressed as “our life, 
the light of the faithful, the 
strength of those who labour, and 
the repose of the blessed dead.” 
A. K. H. B. 
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A NIGHT ON THE FLATS. 


“Tr you want a shot at black 
geese, come with me _ to-night, 
down past Standgate Creek: it’s 
light o’ nights now, and the tide 
serves right for it. There’s clouds 
of ’em feedin’ on the sea-grass.” 

So spake my fishing and fowl- 
ing friend commonly known by 
the name of “Finny,” by reason 
of being by far the best fisherman 
in our out-of-the world hamlet in 
the salt marshes of North Kent. 
A genuine old sea-dog he was, and 
equally at home with net, long 
line, or duck-gun. In the storm- 
iest weather, such as would have 
kept most of our fishing folk on 
shore, Fin was apparently in his 
element. He was a few years 


older than myself, and my com- 
panion and guide in many an ex- 
pedition on the flats and along the 


shore, being well versed in all the 
quags and swamps of our treach- 
erous marshes. The spots Finny 
fought shy of, all others gave a 
wide berth to. 

“Yes, Fin, I will go, and be 
glad to. Where do they feed?” 

* About the spit ’twixt Stand- 
gate and Chesney: they gits mostly 
on and about the ooze and slub 
round Halstow, and from there to 
Rainham ; very often they goes 
right away, clean out to sea. "Taint 
often they comes in like this, but 
there’s rattlin’ good feed fur ’em 
about that spit ; the ooze and slub 
there is covered, like a thick car- 
pet, with sea-grass what they likes. 
They won’t leave it, now they’ve 
found it, ye may depend on’t.” 

The place he spoke of was one 
of the most lonely spots on our 
lonely coast. The spit was a point 
of marshland running out into the 
water, dividing the lands of two 
marsh graziers. The wash of the 


tide round it had formed two bays, 
so that if there were a boat in 
each bay, the spit would most 
effectually hide the occupants of 
one boat from those of the other. 
It was raised about ten feet above 
the water on one side—the side 
that we intended shooting from ; 
the marsh had not been washed 
away by the rush of the tide so 
much there. 

The friend’s grounds over which 
I usually shot did not extend so 
far as that. I pointed this out to 
my companion. 

“Tt’s all right, boy; I knowed 
you'd say that: but I see the 
looker this mornin’, fur I see a 
lot of the geese about as I was 
comin’ in from open water. I 
tried then fur a shot, but it waun’t 
no go. So when I see the looker, 
close in shore, I slung him a skate, 
—a rattler,—a real good un’, what 
weighed twenty pound if it weighed 
one; enuf to keep his crew at 
home fur a week almost. He 
likes ’em. An’ I puts the question 
to him, ef I an’ a mate o’ mine 
could come on his ground fur a 
shot to-night at them geese ; just 
fur one, an’ no more. An’ he 
said, ‘ Yes, jist fur one, and fur 
once.’” 

‘* But how about his two bears, 
Fin?” That was the name we 
gave to his two enormous bob- 
tailed sheep-dogs, either of which, 
with his full coat on, was capable 
of catching a great marsh hare. 
They were unpleasant customers 
to meet, for their manner of warn- 
ing off trespassers was most 
effectual. They would catch hold 
of you by some portion of your 
clothes, and hold you fast till their 
master came up. Try and get 
away you dared not. 
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“They'll not touch us. I told 
him he could hev’ another bit of 
fish next time as the boat come 
by if he waun’t tired of it ; an’ he 
said that was all right, an’ would 
suit him toa T. He’s stoved the 
bow of his punt in, so she lays 
high an’ dry in the blite close to 
the ooze—she’s got to lay there 
till he ken git her docked ; and he 
said he’d draw her broadside on 
to the ooze, in among the blite, an’ 
put some dry bents in the bottom 
fur us to lay on, all snug like. 
The tide flows eleven o’clock ; they 
geese floats up an’ guzzles that 
grass, an’ they're sure to cum 
right up on tu the edge of the flat. 
An’ when they’s floated up, an’ on 
the feed, you an’ me, boy, ken rake 
‘em fore-an’-aft. We'll take Rover 
—he’s as good as a man on board, 
as fur as keepin’ watch is concerned, 
an’ they bears wun’t be loosed, 
jist fur this one night. He shell 
hev as much fish as he ken tuck in 
next time the boat cums round by 
the spit again.” 

“ Fin.” 

“ What’s up now?” 

“Tt’s bitter cold on the flats. 
Shall I get——” 

* Now bless your heart, stow 
that; ye wunt git nuthin’ o’ the 
sort—that’s purvided. I’m goin’ 
ter tell ye somethin’, Some o’ 
they codfish as I hed aboard 
lately was as big as childern, an’ 
they wus all middlin’ pot-bellied. 
Prime fish, in good order, they 
was ; but I never knowed afore as 
they was given over to drinkin’, 
seein’ as they was allus in water. 
But jest out o’ curiosity, ye know, 
I shoves my fist down one o’ the 
big un’s gullet, an’ ef I didn’t 
ketch hold of a bottle of the best 
How-du-we, what he’d bolted. 
An’ some of the others hed some 
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inside ’em as well. I took ’em all 
out afore I sold the fish. No, no, 
boy, we're all right fur the ague 
medicine—real good stuff, too.”! 

Finney and I agreed to meet at 
half-past nine for our tramp on 
the flats. The night was fine, 
and there was moonlight — all 
that could be desired; but it was 
bitterly cold when we met at the 
bottom of the straggling village 
street, with our heavy long - bar- 
relled duck-guns under our arms, 
the locks securely bound round 
with an old worsted stocking—a 
precaution never omitted by a 
regular shore-shooter. We knew 
well that even if everything turned 
out right, we should only have one 
shot, so we did not want to miss 
fire.” 

Fin had on his long sea-boots 
and heavy ribbed fishing-stockings, 
a long guernsey reaching low down, 
and on his head a good sou’wester. 
My outfit was different. I had 
waterproof boots on my feet and 
a close-fitting cloth cap on my 
head ; covering the rest of my per- 
son was a “fiddle bag,” as we 
called it—that was a good stout 
round frock, one of the best things 
for keeping out wind and weather 
that I know. The night being 
fine and dry, I wore the fiddle 
bag belted round the middle. 

Through the silent and deserted 
streets we went,—the folks were 
nearly all in bed, for they kept 
early hours,—and out on the road 
that led to the uplands which 
would take us down to the edge 
of the flats, past lonely farm- 
houses, where all was at rest with 
the exception of the sheep - dogs, 
who barked loudly as our footsteps 
sounded on the hard road. On 
we walked past the duck decoy, 
where the men were busy keeping 





' This expedient for smuggling spirits was resorted to more than once in my 


native marshlands. 
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the ice off the pond, so as to have 
it ready for the ducks to come in 
as soon as it got light in the morn- 
ing. Then the poor things would 
go up those pipes for the first and 
last time, going in at one end well 
and hearty, but coming out to be 
laid in rows at the other with 
their necks broken. 

The dog ran in between us, his 
nose just on a line with our legs, 
as we tramped on, keeping step. 
Rover knew his business and his 
place too, right well; he was 
something more than a mere ani- 
mal to fetch fowl out of the water. 
The large rough-coated spaniel was 
Fin’s constant companion, and was 
treated as a friend, and he knew 
and appreciated it. 

And now we are on the edge of 
the flats, and before us is a long 
stretch fading away in the dis- 
tance out of sight—a dreary length 
of neutral tint, for though the 
moon is high up and bright, ob- 
jects are not easily defined. Mists 
float about and freeze as they rise ; 
the countless mole-hillocks throw 
flickering shadows, so that land 
and water, clumps of dry flag and 
reed, are all blended in one long 
stretch of monotonous grey. One 
consolation we have,—there is no 
snow. 

We are well on our way, the 
dog in exactly the same position 
as when we started, close in be- 
tween us. Now and again a rush 
is heard as some hare speeds away : 
he is just caught sight of as a 
moving grey streak for one instant 
and no more. Rover takes no no- 
tice of him whatever, or if he does 
he makes no sign. We come on 
the highroad once again—it just 
divides the two marsh flats, of 
which we have crossed the smallest 
one,—a long tramp already, but 
there is worse to come. 

Strange to say, elm-trees line 
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the road here on one side; their 
branches reach completely over it, 
A rookery has been established in 
them for so long a period that it 
is beyond all marshland records, 
Close to this rookery is the quaint 
old grey marsh church. It is 
small but very picturesque. Many 
a time have I been up in its old 
flint tower and out on the leads, to 
look at the flats in their beauty as 
evening drew near, and they be- 
came flooded in that golden light 
that transfigured even the grey 
slub. 

As we pass by the trees my 
companion utters the single word 
** Rooster.” It is quite enough to 
make me laugh so heartily as to 
cause the dog to look up at me in 
great wonder: such unusual be- 
haviour when we are on one of 
our silent expeditions startles old 
Rover. 

We both knew Rooster: he was 
a most enthusiastic admirer, breed- 
er, and fighter of game birds — 
duckwing, ginger, pile, and black- 
breasted, as the various kinds 
were termed in the marshes. 
Hence his nickname. 

Now this particular rookery 
was claimed by a grazier who 
went by the name of “ Hookey,” 
for equally justifiable reasons. 

As the rooks’ nests were right 
over the road, it was often very 
unpleasant to pass under the trees 
during the breeding season. When 
the lasses went to church on sum- 
mer evenings, all in their best 
Sunday finery, if any of them 
lingered with their lads to have a 
few words and a little harmless 
flirtation before going in to ser- 
vice, more than one has ex- 
claimed with good cause, “ Drat 
old Hookey’s rooks!” Their 
fathers, walking steadily by in 
all the glory of drain-pipe hats 
polished with their silk pocket - 
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handkerchiefs, have expressed 
themselves in even stronger terms. 

Rooster was courting one of the 
girls who was a regular attendant 
at the old church, and when she 
had occasion to drat the old rooks, 
Rooster was the first to be made 
aware of the fact. So he told her 
he'd “thin some o’ old Hookey’s 
black varmints off.” 

In due time he took the job in 
hand : he was like a monkey for 
climbing the trees to get at the 
eggs andtheyoung ones. Both sum- 
mer and winter he only wore one 
kind of head-gear—a fisherman’s 
red woollen cap, knitted by him- 
self, finished off with a long end 
and a tassel. The cap hung 
jauntily down over one shoulder. 
The number of different articles I 
have seen him put into that cap 
was something incredible. He 
had it on his head, of course, 
when he went for the rooks. 

The grazier heard a commotion, 
and slipped quietly across the turf 


underneath the trees. Presently 
he made out Rooster’s figure as he 


was descending. When he was 
near enough, he placed his hand— 
by no means a light one—on the 
trespasser’s jacket-collar. Rooster 
held his cap full of young rooks 
and eggs firmly between his teeth. 
He knew well whose hand was on 
him, but he uttered never a word. 

Not so the grazier. “I'll drag 
ye to the light, ye villian, whoever 
ye be; yell suffer fur this!” he 
cried. 

Never a word still from the 
Rooster, but piteous gabblings 
from the imprisoned young rooks. 
A few more steps and a change 
took place. Rooster had firmer 
footing, and he became the assail- 
ant. Grasping the unfortunate 
grazier by the throat with one 
hand, with the other he swung 
his precious red cap over his head 
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and brought it down on that of 
Hookey, not once but many 
times—so many, in fact, that 
nothing was left of it but a long 
wisp in his hand. Then he left 
the rookery proprietor to allow 
him to hurry indoors to wash 
off a conglomeration of squashed 
young rooks and eggs. 

As Rooster observed to me 
afterwards in strict confidence, 
“Twas a bit o’ a jidgment on 
the hookin’ old varmint fur har- 
berin’ things to spile my gell’s 
bonnet fust time as she’d ever 
wore they flowers in it;” adding, 
too, “ They wus French flowers ; I 
got ’em a’ purpus fur her, fur a 
birthday present like. They cum 
over the ma’shes ; they’d niver sin 
the inside o’ any shop this side o’ 
the water.” 

Once more on the flats, we are 
making now for the spit. Here 
the water lies in long brackish 
lagoons, showing fitfully in flashes, 
“Shel we skirt the Dead Men’s 
Lantern bit?” asks my companion. 
"Twill be nighest ; but ef ye don’t 
like it, say so, boy, an’ we'll mek 
fur another track.” 

“ We'll go the Lantern way, Fin. 
I don’t think we'll see any lights 
to-night.” 

The foul gas from the reek of 
the rotten marsh made lights often 
enough in that old haunt of the 
heron and the bittern. The old 
village crones always attributed 
them to the uneasy souls of those 
who had been drowned on that 
dreary shore, and not received 
Christian burial. The tradition of 
the Lord of Shorelands—or as the 
Ingoldsby legend has it, the Lord 
of Shurland—and the sailor, was 
firmly believed in, and told over 
and over again in our homes. 

The spot that went by the name 
of Dead Men’s Lantern had a most 
evil name, and not without reason. 
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It was a bit of the marsh road 
that had been made through a 
swamp of the worst description. 
No one unfamiliar with such 
localities can form any idea of 
the sickening smell that rises from 
these places, the breeding-spots of 
deadly marsh fever and ague. I 
have paid the penalty for learning 
the secrets of my native marshes : 
it was only after I had spent 
many years in a healthier county 
that I began to recover from the 
effects of renewed attacks of fever 
and ague in my youth. It may 
seem a matter of small moment to 
one who reads this, seated beside 
a cosy fire; but the various means 
by which the knowledge of the 
ways and the haunts of the fowl 
has been gained has more than 
once nearly cost the writer his life. 

As we trudge on, bird-life begins 
to assert itself by sounds; but 
though there are hundreds of the 
fowl all round about, it is still so 


grey that you are not able to see 
them. Presently they spring up 
in every direction,—a shiver and 
a flash,—gone instantly. 

Then a faint bark is heard ; the 
dog looks up for one instant, but 


drops his head again. Nearer 
comes the hoarse bark-like call. 
Finny turns to me, and says, “ One 
o’ them Bargander ducks callin’ to 
her mate.” He is right, as usual ; 
it is a female shieldrake that has 
just risen from the mussel-scalps, 
calling for her mate that has prob- 
ably been shot, not far away. 
That object like a small hay- 
stack, half a mile distant, is the 
looker’s cottage ; we are now near- 
ing the spit. Here my companion 
takes the lead, for we are in a most 
intricate network of land and 
water. As the gullies are low, the 
tide coming up finds its way here 
before the ooze is covered. 
Presently Fin motions to the 
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dog, and points in front. Rover 
takes the lead now: in less than 
ten minutes we are on firm ground, 
close to the spit. 

Fin turns to me and places a 
finger on his lips. Not a sound 
now, not a footfall, if we can avoid 
it. From the opposite side of the 
spit a mob of curlews spring up, 
shrieking like feathered demons, as 
they shoot over our heads and dash 
down the creek. If we had but 
known the cause of their flight, it 
would have been better for us; 
but a shore-shooter’s life is full of 
chance, and only too often the 
chances are against him. 

Rover sniffs, and Finny points 
to something in a hollow half hid 
by the sea blite. It is the looker’s 
punt, with the dry bents in its 
bottom. Rover steps in, takes 
the middle, Finny the bow, I the 
stern, and we crouch. 

Presently Fin touches my hand 
with a bottle. One good draught, 
and I feel the blood coursing freely 
in my veins. All things taken 
into consideration, we are in clover. 
The moon shines right on us and 
on the coming tide. But where 
are the geese ? 

Not far off—we can hear them 
gabble. Thousands of ox-birds or 
dunlins rush past over the ooze. 
Curlews pitch close to us, feeding 
busily ; you can see them before 
they settle. After they settle they 
are, to all intents and purposes, 
invisible. Fowl at night look grey, 
the same colour as the slub. You 
can only fire in the direction you 
think they should be from the 
sound of their feeding, and then 
send your dog. But dunlins are 
not our game to-night. 

The geese are here; we can see 
them coming up, a waving cloud. 
They are lowering, have pitched, 
and begin feeding. As the water 
floats them, they will come nearer 
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and nearer, Even now we can 
discern some grey spots just off 
the spit; they will be in sight 
directly. Now they show in the 
full light, as they swim and turn 
down their necks to reach the 
grass, which is covered with them. 
Their hind parts show white as 
they guzzle away, all unconscious 
of our nearness to them. 

The coverings are taken off the 
locks, for the guns had been care- 
fully loaded with swan-shot before 
we started. Rover pokes his nose 
just over the punt’s side, ready to 
dash away. Now for it! the guns 
just touch the shoulder. When, 
from the other side of the spit, 
from the little bay hidden from 
our sight, comes the report of four 
duck- guns, one after the other. 
Two had been fired at the geese 
as they floated up, and two as they 
rose in dire confusion. We heard 
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them fall, thud, thud, and then a 
skiff was put out. 

It was enough,—more than 
enough: we crept off, after looking 
at each other, without a word. 
When we were about two miles 
on our homeward way Fin stopped, 
looked earnestly at me, drew the 
bottle from his pocket, took a long 
pull, and handed it to me, saying, 
“ Finish it.” 

Then his tongue was freely loos- 
ened, “Of all the rum starts that 
ever I cum across since I first 
paddled about, this licks all.” I 
quite agreed with him. It was 
by no means pleasant to be fore- 
stalled. 

All fowlers know that the best- 
laid plans are apt to fail. When 
they are- told of some one who 
mever goes home empty - handed, 
they say, “ He uses silver shot.” 

A Son or THE MARsHEs. 
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MENDELSSOHN’S “DUETTO” BY MOONLIGHT. 


To-niGHT the sea is sleeping, and the air 

Sleeps on its bosom. ‘Tis the mild mid-June, 

And never saw I yet a scene more fair 

Beneath the shining of a summer moon, 

Or purer moonlight flood a purer sky. 

And never, sure, did ripples softlier shed 

Recurrent lengths of pearl and amethyst, 
Quiv’ring to flash and die, 

Along the margin of an ocean bed 

Whose stainless sands were worthier to be kissed. 


An hour ago, the burden of the days 

Bore on me, and my rebel heart was sad, 

Because the earth seemed all of thorny ways 

Whose labyrinth nor end nor meaning had. 

And evermore I heard the weary cry 

Of human nature, and the answering moan 

Of earth and sea: “‘ Whence are we? Wherefore come?” 
And the old, sad reply: 

“Out of the void, into the void,—alone, 

From the dead Past, into the Future dumb.” 


So, restless, ere the lighting of the lamp 
I left the threshold, and my outstretched palm 
Brushed from a jasmine-spray the odorous damp, 
And all my soul drank in the trancéd calm 
Of the high moon, and the wide, windless night. 
And under dreaming trees I crossed the turf 
To where, beneath their level browsing-line,— 

A thread of glimmering white,— 
I saw the ’broidered fringes of the surf 
Heave to the breathings of the slumbering brine. 


And now, to brim the measure of delight, 

A strain that from yon open casement floats 

Seems strangely pertinent to this sweet night. 

Yet well I know whose fingers wake the notes, 

And each full sequence of melodious tone 

In that duet of passionate hopes and fears, 

Where ’plaining love with love’s fond chiding wars, 
Divinest Mendelssohn ! 

Thy songs are only wordless to the ears 

Which never heard the voices of the stars, 


Oh, wearers of the ever-verdant bays! 

Why have ye told us your delicious dreams 

To fret us, groping in these grimy ways, 

With airs from long-lost vales, and vanished streams, 
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And pipings of departed Arcadies? 

Or thou, whose touch the immortal marbles bear, 

Why didst thou set us, in a world like this,— 
Godlike Praxiteles !— 

Peerless ideals, stony shapes more fair 

Than ever thrilled beneath a lover's kiss ? 


Oh for a breath of God’s omnipotence, 
To mould the world to this one perfect hour 
For ever! and in this calm heaven’s immense, 
As in the folded petals of a flower, 
Enclose it. Nevermore should the chill morn 
Flash at réveillé upon haggard eyes, 
And waken misery to all its needs. 

Never, by mad winds torn, 
The billows of this lisping sea should rise 
To tear a helpless prey that gasps and bleeds. 


Still should the skies be cloudless, and the sight 

Trust the safe-guidance of a light like this, 

Serenely pitiful, unmindful quite 

If ugliness exists, or evil is, 

But rich in tender hint and sweet suggesting. 

And ever thus the charméd earth should sleep, 

And each tired heart of all her seething throng, 
Its fevered pulse arresting, 

Beat as mine own does now,—content to keep 

Time to the rhythmic cadence of a song, 


Oh, foolish heart! God sets His times and places, 
Like these tliou art so loath to quit to-night, 
Not as abiding homes, but breathing-spaces 
Wherein anew to gird thee for the fight. 
Already falls a change on earth and ocean, 
The music ceases, and the awakening main 
Crisps its fresh billows to a breeze of dawn. 
In ever-circling motion 
The round moon sinks. Wherefore should I complain 
Who of His peace one full, deep breath have drawn ? 


SAMUEL ReEIp., 
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A SECRET MISSION. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—PAUL ET VIRGINIE. 


‘The prudent man looketh well to his going.” —Proverbs xiv. 15. 


But Roman was not able to fall 
asleep at once. He tossed rest- 
lessly from side to side, while all 
the events of this very eventful 
day flitted through his brain in 
revolving succession. The inter- 
view with Biruta at Wodniki, the 
contents of General Vassiljef’s 
portfolio, the steamboat and his 
tremors on recognising the spy 
amongst the passengers, the raft, 
and the meeting with Luba in the 
boating-shed, then back again to 
Wodniki and Biruta. What a 
wonderful woman she was, to 
be sure! What determination ! 
What intelligence! A woman fit 
How she 


to govern an empire! 
had foreseen each difficulty, pro- 
vided for every contingency ! How 
cleverly she had concealed those 
papers in that rent in the damask 


hangings! He never would have 
hit upon such an ingenious device ; 
and simultaneously with this re- 
flection it occurred to Roman that 
despite this afternoon’s fright on 
the steamer he had been less cau- 
tious than Biruta by far. He had 
not even thought of temporarily 
concealing those remaining plans 
and photographs, not very numer- 
ous to be sure, but any one of 
which would be sufficient to com- 
promise him if found in his pos- 
session. He struck a light and 
looked about him: there stood the 
valise ready packed for travelling, 
and on a chair near the bed lay 
the chamois-leather case in which 
the papers were folded away. 
Why had he left the case lying 
out here, plainly visible to who- 


ever entered the room? It was 
not prudent he now recognised. 
Suppose some one should come? 
Suppose that detective (for it was 
a detective he felt sure) should 
already have tracked him back to 
Stara-Wola? Suppose the house 
should be searched this very 
night? What then? The plans 
would have been discovered, and 
he would be lost, his Government 
compromised. How was it pos- 
sible that he had overlooked this 
contingency? Yes; he had been 
right in saying that he was but a 
bungling apprentice compared to 
Biruta,—Biruta would never have 
run such a risk. The whole castle 
at Wodniki might have been 
searched without General Vassil- 
jef's papers being found. How 
safely they were hidden away in 
that hole in the faded damask be- 
hind the old painting. 

Roman got out of bed, and 
taking up the candle began to in- 
spect the walls of his room with a 
view to concealing the papers until 
it was time to start. He moved 
with the blind automatic motion 
of a sleep-walker, almost as though 
he were obeying some unseen in- 
fluence that compelled him from 
afar. He seemed to hear Biruta’s 
voice accusing him of imprudence, 
and bidding him hide those papers 
as she had done: yes, he would 
hide them; and not till the very 
last moment, when the carriage 
was at the door and the money in 
his pocket, would he conceal the 
papers about his person. It would 
not take two minutes to do, and in 
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the meantime it was better to be 
on the safe side. . No, there was no 
possibility of concealing them here 
in the bedroom, he saw at a glance, 
for the walls were bare, and the 
windows curtainless. It was much 
easier to hide things in an old castle 
luxuriously fitted up than in a 
simple country-house. He opened 
the door into the adjoining red 
saloon, and holding the candle in 
front of him peered in: there was 
no damask-hung walls nor old 
paintings here either of course, but 
there were the framed engravings 
and the two large mirrors between 
the windows. He went up to the 
first one, but involuntarily started 
back, alarmed at sight of his own 
reflection. It was the thin looking- 
glass, whose unequal surface had 
the effect of lengthening his already 
pale affrighted face into the sem- 
blance of a ghastly spectre. Pro- 


voked at his own nervousness, 
Roman put down the candle and 


tried with both hands to move the 
mirror: this would be a good place 
to hide the papers, he thought. 
But the mirror, like its compan- 
ion, was screwed tightly to the 
wall, and resisted all his efforts. 
No, this would not do; but there 
were the pictures: they at least 
would not be screwed to the wall, 
and their clumsy gilt wooden 
frames were roomy enough to ac- 
commodate whole reams of paper. 

He took one picture down from 
the rusty nail on which it hung, 
without much difficulty tearing 
through a layer of filmy cob- 
webs that bound it to the wall. 
A score of drowsy flies, which 
had been peacefully slumbering 
on the frame, flew off affrighted, 
most likely under the impression 
that old Nicorowicz, their deadly 
foe, was abroad on a nocturnal 
hunt. 
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Roman carried the picture to 
the table where he had set down 
the candle, and examined it care- 
fully. It was one of the old- 
fashioned tinted French prints, a 
scene from Paul and Virginia, in 
which the lover is represented 
as carrying his mistress across a 
brook of running water. Even in 
the midst of his preoccupation he 
could not help smiling at the per- 
fectly impossible attitude of the 
two figures, and the admirable 
ease with which the lanky Paul is 
apparently lifting the exceedingly 
plump Virginia by two fingers 
only. The glass which covered 
this work of art was cracked at 
one place, and blotched all over 
with fly-stains. He turned the 
picture round, and saw that it 
was secured in its tarnished gold 
frame by a thin worm-eaten board, 
which fitted but loosely to the 
back of the engraving: two rusty 
nails quickly removed showed that 
there was here plenty space to 
stow away all the plans and photo- 
graphs if folded out flat. It did 
not take him five minutes to do 
so, and then the board fitted in 
quite neatly on the top, not even 
requiring the former tacks to 
secure it. 

Roman felt much relieved in 
mind when he had restored Paul 
and Virginia to their place on the 
wall. He stood for a moment 
surveying his work critically, and 
felt satisfied with himself. Even 
a Russian police inspector would 
hardly think of seeking papers in- 
side the frame of an old engraving. 

It was still night when he re- 
turned to his room, but a faint 
streak of pale grey on the horizon 
told that the early summer dawn 
was not far off. Roman threw 
himself on his bed, and slept pro- 
foundly till long after daybreak. 
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CHAPTER XXV.—RABOWSKI'S BREAKFAST AND RABOWSKI’S DINNER. 


* Feed me with food convenient for me.”— Proverbs xxx. 8. 


When Roman opened his eyes 
it was broad daylight, past eight 
o’clock, as his watch informed him. 
He felt strengthened and refreshed, 
and could afford to smile at his 
nervous terrors of the preceding 
night. Still it could do no harm 
to leave the papers where they 
were till it was time to start. 

While Roman was dressing, he 
heard a carriage drive up, and 
through the open window every 
word of the following dialogue 
was distinctly audible. 

“Your servant, Pani Hala,” 
said a half-cracked voice ; “ I have 
just stepped in to breakfast with 
you this morning, and to ask you 
to give my horses a feed of oats : I 
could not bear to pass your gate 
without entering,—I could not 
indeed.” 

“You are very kind, I am sure,” 
came Hala’s answer, in rather con- 
strained tones. 

“Kind! Do not mention it. 
I should willingly have stayed 
for dinner as well, only that I 
am bound for Litwinow to visit 
my friend Ujeski, whose feast-day 
it is. Another time I shall be de- 
lighted, I am sure, delighted. 
But to-day I shall have only time 
to break my fast with a crust of 
bread.” 

“Tea or coffee?” 
hostess. 

“ Coffee,” returned the cracked 
voice, whose owner was perfectly 
well aware that tea was the usual 
morning beverage at Stara-Wola. 
“Your coffee is too good to be 
refused, and as for the rest, pray 
do not trouble yourself on my ac- 
count. You know Rabowski’s 
simple habits, and how easily he 
is satisfied. A couple of plain 


asked the 


boiled eggs, a mouthful of your 
excellent home-cured ham, and a 
few cheese pirogi are really all I 
require,—quite sufficient, I assure 
you. Pray do not be so unkind 
as to strangle for my benefit one 
of those promising young duck- 
lings I observed in driving up: 
they certainly look remarkably 
plump and tender, and must be 
excellent served with haricot 
beans.” 

Roman hastily finished dress- 
ing, and going out into the pas- 
sage met Hala returning from the 
kitchen. 

** Where is Felicyan?” 

“Gone more than an hour ago,” 
she answered, with a little temper ; 
“but where or why is more than 
I can say. He did not even think 
necessary to mention the fact ; 
and who should drop into break- 
fast but that odious Rabowski? I 
have just been to the kitchen to 
see about the bill of fare he so 
obligingly made out for himself.” 

Roman also was provoked at 
the untoward visit. It was not 
pleasant to have a stranger wit- 
ness of his farewells at Stara- 
Wola. His presence too might 
be inconvenient, if he chanced to 
be in the room when the picture 
containing the papers had to be 
taken down. 

The unwelcome guest, accom- 
panied by Luba, now appeared in 
the doorway coming from the 
garden outside: the young girl 
looked pale, her dark eyes were 
all in shadow to-day, and she 
listened but absently to her com- 
panion’s garrulous chatter. Rab- 
owski came in with a jaunty air, 
carrying a large green melon in 
both hands. He was delighted to 
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see Roman of course, and kissed 
him affectionately on both cheeks, 
without however relaxing his 
grasp of the melon. 

“See what I have found?” he 
said gaily, apostrophising the host- 
ess, and holding up the fruit in 
triumph. “A perfectly ripe melon, 
a most beautiful specimen. I 
have not tasted one this year.” 

‘Neither have we,” returned 
Madame Starowolska shortly. 

“‘ Now really, you don’t say so? 
And so you have waited for old 
Rabowski to come and gather it 
for you. Quite right, quite right. 
It will taste all the sweeter for 
being shared in such delightful 
company.” 

This with an insinuating bow to 
the ladies, which seemed to con- 
vey the impression that he as host 
was doing the honours of the 
melon, graciously inviting the 
others to partake of it. 

“T don’t think it can be ripe 


yet,” said Hala, who was regard- 
ing her precious melon with an 
agonised expression, not unlike 
that of a timorous mother who 
beholds her tender infant in a 


barbarian grasp. “If I had 
known it was ripe I would have 
served it to Countess Massalowska 
the day before yesterday.” 

*“ Ah, Countess Massalowska ; I 
did not know that you were ac- 
quainted.” 

“Yes,” said Madame Starowol- 
ska complacently ; “the Countess 
was anxious to make my acquaint- 
ance it seems; and it is only nat- 
ural after all, seeing that we are 
such near neighbours. I shall re- 
turn her visit with Felicyan next 
week, as soon as the wheat has 
been got in and the horses can be 
spared,” 

Rabowski looked pensive. 

“T am sorry that I have not 
yet been able to obtain an intro- 
duction to Wodniki,” he said re- 
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gretfully ; “I hear that the Ooun- 
tess lives in very great style. 
Her late husband, Count Massa- 
lowski, was a celebrated epicure. 
I think I must ask Felicyan to 
present me. I always like to 
know the friends of my friends. 
Les amis de mes amis sont mes 
amis, you know.” 

“Felicyan was not at home 
when the Countess called,” said 
Madame Starowolska coldly, ‘so 
of course he cannot present a 
stranger.” 

“Ah, a pity! But Captain 
Starowolski will perhaps be so 
kind?” with an inquiring glance 
at the young officer. 

Luba also glanced stealthily at 
Roman. His head averted, he 
was nervously twisting the end of 
his moustache between two fingers, 
and did not answer. 

“My brother-in-law is just re- 
turning to Germany, and does not 
know the Countess either,” said 
Hala, replying for him, and de- 
lighted to be able to administer 
this additional snub to the unfor- 
tunate Rabowski, who followed her 
in silence to the dining-room, de- 
jectedly stroking the rugged melon- 
rind with one finger. 

Breakfast was a tedious and 
uncomfortable meal. Neither Luba 
nor Roman made any attempt to 
talk ; Hala was evidently out of 
sorts, out of temper with herself 
and with every one else; and old 
Nicorowicz, after having spilt the 
greater part of his tea on the table- 
cloth, for which he was rebuked 
by an ominous frown on the part 
of his eldest daughter, had wan- 
dered away to his flies. Rabowski 
alone, smiling and _ self-confident 
as ever, and serenely unconscious 
that he was not conferring a fa- 
vour by his presence, chattered 
away unabashed, and asked in 
turn for half-a-dozen delicacies 
that were not upon the table, each 
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one of which involved a visit to 
the store-room or the cellar. 

After having consumed three 
large slices of melon, he made the 
discovery that Madame Starowol- 
ska had perhaps been right after 
all in saying that it was scarcely 
ripe. Unripe melon is apt to lie 
heavily on the stomach, but that 
evil could easily be remedied by a 
glass (or two) of Felicyan’s first- 
rate corn brandy. Unfortunately 
the key of the wine-cellar was in 
Felicyan’s pocket, as Hala ex- 
plained; but the obliging Rab- 
owski declared himself perfectly 
willing to await his return. He 
could not think of going away 
without having wished good morn- 
ing to his dear friend Felicyan. 

So they all sat down again in 
a rather formal circle in the big 
saloon, having nothing particular 
to say to each other. Hala was 
wearily speculating as to the chan- 
ces of getting rid of this trouble- 
some guest; Rabowski was hop- 
ing that Felicyan would soon 
appear with the cellar key ; Luba 
was mournfully counting the min- 
utes that yet remained before she 
would have to bid farewell to 
Roman; and Roman himself was 
dividing his agitated attention 
between his watch and that old 
French print on the wall. 

He had never particularly no- 
ticed it before, during all the 
weeks he had spent at Stara- 
Wola, but now it seemed to have 
grown suddenly conspicuous: the 
plump Virginia was looking out 
of the frame at him with round 
affrighted eyes, perhaps because 
she felt her position on her lover’s 
arm to be so very insecure; and 
Paul, was not his arm trembling 
as he held her up? Roman won- 
dered that the others did not see 
it as he did. It was intolerable 
to remain in the room along with 
that picture, from which he could 
not look away. He had always 
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scoffed at thought-reading before, 
but just now he felt that there 
might be something in it after all. 
He would not have cared to put 
himself into the hands of a clair- 
voyant here in this room. 

Roman got up, proposing to 
smoke a cigar outside, and Ra- 
bowski got up with him. He had 
no objection to testing the quality 
of Captain Starowolski’s cigarettes, 
they might just take a turn on 
the road by which Felicyan was to 
arrive. It was not far off ten 
o’clock now, and he might be ex- 
pected to appear at any moment. 

The road, thickly coated in 
powdery dust, stretched away like 
a pearl-grey ribbon to either side. 
Every blade of grass, each little 
flower that grew near the road, was 
powdered grey, and before he had 
taken half-a-dozen steps, Roman’s 
shining leather boots were powder- 
ed grey as well. There was nota 
breath of air stirring to disturb 
the thick-lying dust ; but whenever 
a cart came by it raised a cloud 
which hung about the air long 
after the vehicle had passed out 
of sight. 

“Here he comes at last,” cried 
Rabowski, as another dust-cloud, 
higher and denser than any that 
had yet appeared, heralded the 
approach of a new cart or car- 
riage. 

It must be Felicyan; but he 
certainly was raising an extra- 
ordinary amount of dust, and was 
driving in a fast and furious 
manner, very unlike his usual 
calm pace. Felicyan was not 
fond of over-tiring his horses, 
especially in such hot weather. 

They both looked eagerly in the 
direction of the approaching cart ; 
but the sun shining straight in 
their eyes made it difficult to dis- 
tinguish details for some minutes, 
or it might have been moments 
only, Roman thought afterwards. 
Presently from out the dust-cloud 
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two large white butterflies seemed 
to detach themselves and to come 
running towards him with a rapid 
fluttering motion, and the cloud 
too was not unbroken pearly grey, 
as those other clouds had been, 
but all alight with a strange glitter 
that resembled the shine of polish- 
ed glass. Then the fluttering but- 
terflies resolved themselves into 
the tossing heads of two white 
horses, whiter even to-day than 
nature had made them, while the 
undefined glitter took shape before 
his eyes. 

It was a shape which sent his 
blood rushing back to the heart 
with a violence that was almost 
pain, for even before Roman had 
identified the dusty white figure 
in the cart beside the driver, he 
had realised that those glittering 
points were steel bayonets. 

We are told that persons in im- 
minent danger of death have often 
seen their whole past life unrolled 
before them as in a panorama; 
that the mind, preternaturally 
sharpened and raised out of its 
normal state, is enabled in a single 
moment to grasp the collective ex- 
periences and sensations of a long 
lapse of years. Something of the 
same kind of mental activity came 
to Roman now, as he recognised 
the detective who had come to 
arrest him, followed by half-a-dozen 
armed and mounted Cossacks. Be- 
fore even they had reached him, he 
had realised his position in all its 
bearings, and accurately calculated 
the probable consequence of this 
event. He must submit quietly, 
he knew, there was nothing else 
to be done. He would be searched, 
of course; but as no incriminat- 
ing matter would be found on his 
person, no ultimate harm could 
possibly come to him : the Russian 
Government would not dare to 
use violence towards a German 
officer, and how lucky it was that 
he had concealed those papers last 
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night behind the picture. But for 
Biruta there was danger, great 
danger. She was still a Russian 
subject by law, and the theft of 
General Vassiljef’s portfolio was a 
terribly serious matter,—a matter 
of life and death, perhaps. She 
must be warned at any price. 

These thoughts had passed 
through his mind with the rapid- 
ity of lightning, and simultane- 
ously with the question of how 
Biruta was to be warned, the an- 
swer suggested itself. He turned 
to his companion. 

“Go at once to Wodniki and 
tell Countess Massalowska to lose 
no time in joining the Blue 
Dragon.” 

“ But I do not know the Count- 
ess,—neither do you, I thought; 
and what on earth does the Blue 
Dragon mean?” exclaimed the 
much-bewildered Rabowski. 

“Never mind that, but do as 
I tell you. You will be well re- 
ceived.” 

“But I was going to dine at 
Litwinow to-day. It is Ujeski’s 
feast-day, and he would be so 
disap .. .” 

“ You will dine at Wodniki.” 

“But how can I?” Rabowski 
was beginning. 

The cart was very close to them 
by this time. 

“You can, you must!” urged 
Roman in a rapid undertone ; 
“‘and above all, keep silence to 
every one, as you value my head— 
or—or your dinner,” he concluded, 
after casting about for a sufficiently 
potent climax ; “‘ you may save my 
life, and Countess Massalowska has 
got a French cook.” 

There was no time for more ; the 
cart had reached the place where 
they were standing, and the driver, 
at a sign from his companion, had 
abruptly pulled up his snorting 
horses. The mounted Cossacks 
had halted too, and the man in the 
cart began slowly to descend. 
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“‘ Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances.” 


Danger never comes to us from 
the side we expect, or it would 
not be danger at all; for then 
we should be on our guard and 
able to avert it. So, in this case, 
the danger which for the past 
week had been hovering over Ro- 
man Starowolski, to culminate just 
now in his arrest, had nothing 
whatsoever to do with the loss 
of General Vassiljef’s portfolio; for 
the General, still hovering between 
life and death, had been as yet 
unable to give any account of the 
matter. Thus having, by a chance 
so rare as to be almost incred- 
ible, escaped the consequences of 
Biruta’s audacity, suspicion had 
been directed to Roman from a 
totally different quarter; the ter- 
rible General who had been robbed 
of his portfolio was for the present 
harmless, while, on the other hand, 
a harmless quadruped had been 
the means of bringing terrible 
trouble upon its master. In order 
to make clear how this had come 
to pass, it will be necessary to go 
back a little way in this narrative. 

It was an unusually hot summer 
at Berlin this year, and every one 
not bound down by business, mili- 
tary or diplomatic duties, to the 
baked bricks and stifling dust of 
the city, had fled to seek refresh- 
ment of body and solace of mind 
amid green fields and pastures cool. 
Those who were forced to remain 
behind groaned exceedingly, and 
felt their lot to be a very hard 
one. 

Colonel Bakounine, the Russian 
military attaché at Berlin, was in 
this unhappy position, and was 
feeling it acutely ; for he had no 
prospect of getting away till the 


— Othello, 


beginning of the autumn man- 
ceuvres, to which he expected an 
invitation (for these international 
civilities are never more punctili- 
ously adhered to than between two 
nations which have begun to dis- 
trust each other). Scarcely any 
of Colonel Bakounine’s acquain- 
tances remained in town, and 
there was nothing going on at 
the theatres; besides, even had 
there been, who could have pos- 
sibly cared to frequent the theatre 
when the thermometer stood 95° 
in the shade? 

The only endurable moments in 
the day were those spent on horse- 
back in the Thiergarten. Colonel 
Bakounine was an early riser, as 
well as a great lover of horses, and 
his daily presence in the German 
Hyde Park from March to Novem- 
ber had become such an established 
feature, that the very sparrows 
must have known by sight the 
tall, hard-featured man, with the 
hawk-like eye and the wild-cat 
smile. The other habitual riders 
knew him by sight, of course, and 
he knew them, too; knew the 
qualities of each steed and the 
proficiency of each rider he passed 
on the broad sandy alley; for 
Colonel Bakounine was gifted with 
a keen vision and an excellent 
memory both for man and beast, 
and never forgot a horse or a face 
once seen. 

If there is truth in the saying 
that the world is not so very large 
after all, since the self-same figures 
are always crossing and recrossing 
our path, it is yet more self-evident 
that every large town is in reality 
but a small village, in so far as 
the rotation of social life is con- 
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cerned, Every actor on the scene, 
however insignificant his part, be- 
comes conspicuous by absence ; so 
it was but natural that Colonel 
Bakounine should miss the pres- 
ence of several habitual riders in 
the Thiergarten this summer. 

What had, for instance, become 
of that fat Jewish banker with a 
figure like a beer-barrel and a seat 
like a sack of flour, who used to 
pant up and down the avenue on 
a horse as ponderous but of far 
more ancient lineage than him- 
self ? 

Dead, he was told; killed by 
gout and over-prosperity,—suffo- 
cated in his own gold. 

And that notoriously handsome 
actress, in the showy habit braided 
a la hussar, whose courage equalled 
her impudence, and who never was 
seen otherwise than surrounded by 
several members of the jewnesse 
doré of the capital ? 

She had accepted an engage- 
ment at some other theatre, and 
had gone to pursue her fortunes 
elsewhere. 

And where was now that slim 
young officer whom he used to 
meet almost daily on a fiery chest- 
nut mare, near to the entrance of 
the grand avenue ? 

It was the horse that had first 
directed Colonel Bakounine’s at- 
tention to Roman Starowolski 
more than a year ago, and then 
he had been struck by the grace- 


ful seat of the rider, and the ease. 


displayed in managing the skittish, 
hot-blooded chestnut ; subsequent- 
ly he had learned his name, and 
also his nickname—for Roman 
was known in Berlin by the so- 
briquet of the Handsome Pole. 
Since then the two riders had 
frequently met, and nearly always 
at the same place—for Captain 
Starowolski was usually beginning 
his morning ride just as Colonel 
Bakounine was turning home- 
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wards; then they had come to- 
gether once or twice in the salon 
of some mutual acquaintance. 
Colonel Bakounine had alluded to 
their daily meetings, saying a few 
civil words in praise of the chest- 
nut mare, and giving to under- 
stand that should Captain Staro- 
wolski be inclined to part with 
her, he, the Colonel, would be 
happy to be her purchaser. 

Roman had no idea of parting 
with Loreley, his favourite horse, 
as he named a price so exorbitant 
as to destroy Bakounine’s appetite 
for the bargain. Their acquaint- 
ance remained a slight one, and 
intercourse was mostly confined to 
a coldly courteous exchange of 
bows when they passed each other 
in the Thiergarten. 

The Colonel’s attachment to the 
beautiful Loreley was not, however, 
extinct ; and when the object of his 
admiration had been missing from 
the scene of action for a consider- 
able time, his curiosity was some- 
what exercised to know what had 
become of Captain Starawolski and 
his chestnut mare. He must have 
been transferred from Berlin, he 
supposed, to some provincial garri- 
son, for he did not recollect having 
seen him since the beginning or 
middle of April. 

One day, however, towards the 
end of May, when the horse-chest- 
nut trees were in full blossom, 
Colonel Bakounine saw Loreley 
again ; but her master, the Hand- 
some Pole, was not riding her this 
time. She was led by a groom in 
the undress uniform of a soldier 
servant, who, mounted on a very 
inferior brown animal, seemed to 
have some difficulty in restraining 
the nervous chestnut. 

So Captain Starowolski had not 
left Berlin for good, mused the 
Colonel ; or had he, after all, parted 
with the mare to some luckier fel- 
low, some brother officer, who had 
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paid down the price which he had 
refused? And asa thing always 
gains in value in exact proportion 
as it becomes unattainable, Colonel 
Bakounine almost felt just now as 
if he could have paid the sum, 
which had seemed to him so exor- 
bitantly high a little while ago. 
He was in want of a showy charger 
on which to appear at the autuinn 
manceuvres, and this one would 
just have suited the purpose. Why 
had he not thought of asking the 
m the name of the man who 
had bought the mare? It was too 
late now to turn back, and besides, 
he did not wish to appear too anx- 
ious on the subject. But he re- 
solved to put the question the very 
next time he met the groom. 
The next time did not come for 
a whole fortnight. It was June, 


and the horse-chestnut trees had 
long since shed their blossoms be- 
fore the Colonel again came across 
the object of his secret hankering. 


“Whose horses are these, my 
friend?” he asked, reining up his 
steed alongside of the chestnut. 

The groom, a thick-pated Sua- 
bian boor, saluted awkwardly. 

“They belong to my master.” 

* And your master’s name?” 

“ Oaptain Starowolski.” 

The Russian gave a sigh of re- 
lief. 

“Then, what is the matter with 
your master? Is he ill?” 

No, he was not ill it appeared. 
Leastwise the groom did not seem 
to think so. 

“But surely you must know 
whether he is ill or not ?” said the 
Colonel, impatiently. 

“T never heard tell that he was 
sick.” 

* When did you see him last ?” 

The groom scratched his head, 
as though to quicken memory, then 
proceeded to explain that it might 
be six weeks or eight perhaps, he 
could not say exactly. 
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“Then is he not here? Has he 
left Berlin ?” 

“ He is not here.” 

“ Why could not the dolt have 
said so at once?” reflected Bakou- 
nine. Aloud, however, he only 
said, “And where has he gone 
to?” 

This question also proved to be 
too much for the boor’s intelli- 
gence. He had not the slightest 
notion of his master’s whereabouts 
nor of when he was likely to re- 
turn. 

So the Colonel had to content 
himself with noting down number 
and name of the street where Cap- 
tain Starowolski lived. He would 
call at the house some day and ob- 
tain the address. Perhaps he 
would write and renew his offer 
for the mare. 

He did call there within the 
week, and from the concierge ob- 
tained the information he desired. 
Captain Starowolski had left be- 
fore Easter, and had given to 
understand that he might be absent 
for a considerable time, all the 
summer perhaps. At least so the 
concierge had gathered. All let- 
ters and papers were to be for- 
warded to him, care of his brother, 
Felicyan Starowolski, residing at 
Stara-Wola, in the government of 
Plock, in Russian Poland. 

Colonel Bakounine entered the 
address in his pocket-book, and 
walked home plunged in deep 
thought. 

Next day he sat down and wrote 
a letter, which, however, bore no 
reference to the chestnut mare, nor 
was addressed to Captain Staro- 
wolski. It was written to a per- 
son occupying a high military post 
at St Petersburg, and contained 
the following passage :— 

“Tt may be as well to call your 
attention to a certain Captain 
Starowolski, a Pole by birth, but 
serving in the German Staff Corps, 
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who has been absent from Berlin 
since the beginning of April, os- 
tensibly on a visit to his brother, 
Felicyan Starowolski, of Stara- 
Wola, in the government of 
Plock. 

“Such prolonged leave of ab- 
sence at this time of the year is 
an unusual circumstance, the more 
so in this particular case, as from 
inquiries I have taken care to 
make, Captain Starowolski has 
the reputation of being an ex- 
ceedingly efficient and promising 
officer. It can therefore only be 
supposed that very urgent reasons, 
either of private or public nature, 
have determined this extended 
leave. If the former, you will no 
doubt be able to ascertain them 
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without difficulty from the country 
people about Stara-Wola; but if 

ou can discover no plausible 
ground for this prolonged stay in 
Russia, all the more reason to 
keep a sharp eye upon him, and 
find out what he is after. 

“From many signs and indica- 
tions I gather that the German 
Government is disposed to mis- 
trust us. What so likely, there- 
fore, that they are sending spies 
across the frontier in order to take 
our measure? And if such be the 
case, what spy so efficient as a 
Pole? My suspicions may be 
groundless ; but it is well to be 
wide-awake in these troubled times, 
and the matter is worth looking 
into.” 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE CITADEL. 


CI «ss 


Roman was escorted to Warsaw 
and conducted to the State prison, 
the Citadel, where a minute ex- 
amination of his person and of the 
contents of his valise took place. 
He had not been able to exchange 
parting words with his sister-in- 
law or Luba ; but his request with 
regard to the valise was granted, 
for, being not wholly ignorant of 
what he had to expect inside a 
Russian prison, he was appalled at 
the notion of being left for days, 
for weeks perhaps, without even a 
change of linen. 

In presence of two officials, 
Roman was made to strip to the 
skin, his watch and purse were 
taken away, and his small remain- 
ing stock of money was counted. 
His stockings were held up to the 
light, and even the patent leather 
boots submitted to a careful scru- 
tiny, their lining ripped up and 
examined, to see whether no bank- 


are you prisoner to an Emperor.” 


—Titus Andronicus, 


notes or other papers had been 
hidden there. At last, after a 
fruitless search, he was permitted 
to resume his clothes and con- 
ducted to his cell, a large dreary 
brick-paved room, with two grated 
windows, very far removed from 
the ground, one of which was par- 
tially boarded up with some rotten 
planks. It was beginning to grow 
dark when Roman was ushered in 
here, and the small amount of 
light that could find its way 
through the one uncovered win- 
dow scarcely enabled him to iden- 
tify the objects in the room, 

There was not much to be seen. 
A low iron bedstead, covered with 
a blanket of exceedingly doubtful 
appearance, and a broken chair, 
were the sum total of the furniture. 

He heard the key turn in the 
lock of the door outside, and a 
heavy iron bar restored to its 
place with a harsh grating sound, 
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and then he realised that he was 
in truth a prisoner, cut off from 
communication with all his friends, 
from Felicyan, from Biruta. 

He sat down on the low pallet- 
bed plunged in painful reflections ; 
where was Biruta now? Had the 
warning reached her in time to 
enable her to make her escape ? or 
was she herself in the hands of 
jailers? Locked up perhaps in a 
cell resembling this one—the very 
thought was madness! For him- 
self he had little anxiety, provided 
only she were safe. No _ proof 
could possibly be brought home to 
him, and he was prepared to deny 
everything laid to his charge. 
Sooner or later they would have 
to set him free again he supposed. 
A German officer could not be 
detained indefinitely ; the delay 
would be inexpressibly wearisome 
to be sure, but it need not have 
any fatal consequences. At the 
moment of his arrest he had be- 
wailed the unlucky chance that 
had caused his stock of ready 
money to run short. But for that 
circumstance Felicyan need not 
have driven into town, and the 
delay would never have occurred. 
Roman could have got away from 
Stara- Wola fully three hours 
sooner, and might possibly have 
escaped unmolested over the fron- 
tier. 

Possibly—ay—but not certainly 
—and as this view of the case oc- 
curred to him, he began to ask 
himself whether, after all, the delay 
had not been providential? Had 
he been seized after he had quitted 
Stara- Wola, with those papers con- 
cealed upon him, the matter would 
have looked a great deal uglier 
both for himself and for the 
German Government. It was a 
comfort now to think of those 
papers, so securely hidden away 
behind Paul and Virginia. How 
lucky that he had thought of this 
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hiding-place! Yes, he now recog- 
nised that, provided Biruta were 
in safety, things were not so very 
bad after all. At least they might 
have been infinitely worse. 

By the time he had reached this 
conclusion it had grown dark, 
Every one seemed to have forgotten 
about him; apparently no one 
thought of bringing him a light. 
The sentry’s step along the brick- 
paved corridor, now nearer, now 
further away, was the only sound 
that reached his ear. 

At last, after a long, a very long 
time, other steps were heard to 
approach, and with much grating 
and rattling the bolt was with- 
drawn. A soldier appeared with 
a small oil-lamp, which he fixed 
above the door; then he went out 
again, and shortly returned with 
the prisoner’s supper, which, in 
the lack of a table, he put down 
on the rickety chair. It consisted 
of a lump of very black bread, and 
a basin containing some soup or 
gruel of greasy appearance and 
acid odour. ' 

Roman tried to swallow a little 
of the soup, but the compound 
was so nauseous that, despite con- 
siderable hunger, he was forced to 
abandon the attempt. On asking 
the soldier whether he could not 
manage to procure for him some less 
repulsive species of nourishment, 
the man had grinned, and given 
him to understand that, though 
strictly against orders, he might 
be induced to do so for a considera- 
tion. But Roman was devoid of 
the means of bribery: his purse 
had contained but a little small 
change, and even that had been 
taken from him, so he had to con- 
tent himself with the lump of 
black bread, which, though at 
once stale and underbaked, yet 
served to still the worst pangs of 
hunger. 

Sleep was hardly to be thought 
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of in connection with a mattress 
stuffed with mouldy straw that 
smelt of mildew, a filthy blanket, 
and innumerable fleas. He hurled 
the blanket to the furthest end of 
the room, but even that did not 
serve to deliver him from the tiny 
persecutors whose name was legion. 
The greater part of this first night 
in prison was spent by Roman in 
walking up and down the brick 
floor of the cell. 

Daybreak was a relief, even 
though it only served the more 
clearly to disclose the dreary char- 
acter of his surroundings. In the 
course of the forenoon he was sum- 
moned before the prison governor 
—a short, aggressive-looking indi- 
vidual, strongly marked by small- 
pox ; short in stature, and likewise 
in temper. 

Here called upon to give a clear 
account of himself, and to state 
how it came that he, a German 
officer, was making such a pro- 
longed stay in the country, Ro- 
man gave answer that, though by 
profession a German officer, he 
was by birth a Pole, and as such 
had a right to visit his relations. 
He had come to Stara-Wola for 
country air and quiet, and to re- 
cruit his health, impaired by over- 
study. On his side he demanded 
to know by what right he was 
deprived of his liberty? Of what 
was he accused ? 

“Of being a spy sent here to 
report upon the military resources 
of the country.” 

Roman shrugged his shoulders. 

* Prove it,” was all he said. 

The governor began to bluster, 
for the want of proof was precise- 
ly the most irritating part of the 
matter. He felt convinced that 
this young man was a spy; he 
could be nothing else. Yet they 
had been unable to lay hold of 
anything that could justify the 
assertion, The valise had been 
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ransacked from cover to cover, 
without the smallest scrap of writ- 
ten paper coming to light. 

A minute cross-examination now 
ensued, with no other result but 
causing the governor to lose his 
temper. Roman’s course of action 
was a perfectly clear one. As a 
German officer he could not be- 
tray his Government, and was in 
honour bound to deny every charge 
brought against him. He did 
deny everything, and, after an 
hour spent in fruitless interro- 
gation, was escorted back to his 
cell. 

Later in the day the valise was 
restored to him, and after his un- 
refreshing night it was some relief 
to be able to take out a fresh 
change of linen, and obtain access 
to such luxuries as soap and 
razors. 

Roman fully expected to see 
Felicyan before many hours had 
elapsed. Surely his first impulse 
on hearing of his brother’s arrest 
would be to hurry to the spot, 
and try to procure for him such 
relief as he could afford? But 
the hot July day wore on to 
evening, without Felicyan having 
appeared. 

Next day he asked for pen 
and ink, in order to write to his 
brother. Felicyan was well known 
and highly respected in his dis- 
trict; and though it was hardly 
likely that his influence would 
be sufficient to shorten Roman’s 
term of captivity, yet he might 
at least procure some alleviations 
to his lot. 

The request for pen and ink was 
denied, nor did Felicyan make his 
appearance or give any signs of 
life either on that day or on any 
following day. Roman could not 
understand it at all. Fora moment 
he was inclined to tax his brother 
with want of feeling, with selfish- 
ness; but short reflection caused 
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him to dismiss the unworthy 
thought. Felicyan was not, had 
never been, capable of a selfish 
action. Perhaps he had come to 
Warsaw, but had been refused ad- 
mittance to the prison; this was 
by far the most likely solution of 
the riddle. 

The days wore away in weari- 
ness and discomfort, one like the 
other. Each weary day, followed 
by a still more wearisome night, 
made horrible by foul stenches 
and the presence of vermin. Fleas 
were not the only nuisance from 
which he had to suffer. Large 
hairy spiders fell down upon him 
from the wooden rafters of the 
ceiling, and earwigs turned up un- 
expectedly from fissures in the 
damp wall. Rats, too, were not 


uncommon visitors, and regularly 
put in an appearance to feast on 
the débris of his meals. 

By dint of persistency, Roman 
had at length obtained clean sheets 


for his bed; and a circular note, 
which he managed to get changed 
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for nearly two-thirds of its actual 
value, gave the means of some- 
what improving his bill of fare. 
He was permitted twice daily to 
walk for half an hour, escorted 
by two sentries, in a small paved 
court, shut in on all sides by high 
walls with small grated windows ; 
but his further request for books 
or papers, by way of beguiling the 
long weary hours and distracting 
his mind from painful reflections, 
was not attended to. 

He had several more interviews 
with the governor, all equally un- 
satisfactory for both parties, and 
leading to no apparent result. 
Each time Roman reiterated his 
protest against the unjustifiable 
detention of a German subject, 
and each time he was informed 
that the term of his release must 
depend upon the issue of negotia- 
tions between Berlin and St Peters- 
burg. He, the governor, could do 
nothing on his own responsibility, 
but must await orders from the 
capital. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—JOCOSE, 


‘* Why dost thou laugh ? it fits not with this hour.” 


Six weeks thus passed away, 
and the end of August was at 
hand, when one morning he was 
again summoned by the governor. 

On entering his presence Roman 
started back involuntarily, for the 
governor was not alone. His 
companion was General Vassiljef. 

General Vassiljef looked ten 
years older than when Roman had 
last seen him. His eye was dull 
and lustreless, the jaw had a feeble 
droop, and the hands were agitated 
by a slight trembling motion that 
had not been there before; yet 
broken down and feeble, his mere 
presence was sufficient to produce 


—Titus Andronicus, 


considerable dismay in the young 
officer’s heart. 

The General’s recovery had been 
very slow, and even now his mem- 
ory refused to give a clear account 
of what had occurred at Countess 
Massalowska’s villa that unlucky 
morning. If put upon his oath 
he could not have told for certain 
whether he had indeed brought 
the portfolio with him when he 
came to restore the lapis necklace. 
He might just as well have left 
the portfolio at home in the first 
instance, or he might have left it 
in the carriage when he got out. 
The only distinct moment in his 
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mind was the moment of clasping 
the necklace upon her throat be- 
fore the looking-glass. The neck- 
lace had fallen to the ground— 
and then—then he had suddenly 
found himself in Gurko’s ante- 
chamber without the portfolio. 
He had an indistinct recollection 
of having seen Biruta again, but 
this picture was even more vague 
than the previous one. She had 
been angry with him, he remem- 
bered ; but about what? Was it 
because he had kissed her shoul- 
der? And where was now the 
portfolio ? 

The doctors who attended Vas- 
siljef pronounced his state to be 
highly critical, and strictly pro- 
hibited all excitement or allusion 
to agitating topics for some time 
to come. Common consideration, 
therefore, for one of the most 
efficient and distinguished gen- 
erals in the service, demanded 
that he should not—just at pres- 
ent—be pressed upon the subject. 
It was thought probable that he 
had, previous to his seizure, locked 
away the papers in some safe 
place, of which he had forgotten 
the clue. As soon as he should 
have recovered possession of his 
mental faculties, he would doubt- 
less be himself the first to solve 
the riddle. The General, on his 
side, only too thankful to be left 
in peace, volunteered neither in- 
formation nor conjecture, least of 
all would he have dared to name 
Countess Massalowska in the mat- 
ter. But he knew that an ex- 
planation could not be much 
longer deferred. He must soon 
be called to account, and having 
yesterday chanced to hear of 
Roman’s arrest and detention in 
the State prison, he had not been 
able to divest himself of a certain 
undefined misgiving with regard 
to this young man, whom once or 
twice he had happened to meet in 
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Biruta’s atelier. It was in order 
to put his mind at rest on this 
point that he had himself conveyed 
to the Citadel early this morning, 
although his doctor had not yet 
authorised him to leave the house. 
Arrived there, he had first some 
conversation with the governor 
of the jail, at the end of which 
Roman had been summoned to 
appear before them. 

‘“We have met before, I think, 
at Countess Massalowska’s house,” 
said the General, addressing the 
prisoner. 

Roman bowed. 

“You went there often, I be- 
lieve, during my absence at St 
Petersburg ?” 

“The Countess did me the 
honour to use my head for a 
picture,” he replied, with studied 
indifference. 

“But she got tired of your head 
very soon, apparently,” said the 
General, with a gross chuckle. 
“The divine Biruta is apt to 
change her models.” 

Roman bit his lip nearly to the 
blood. It was difficult to keep 
calm under the clumsy shafts of a 
man who had dared to insult Bi- 
ruta by his degrading passion ; yet 
he succeeded in answering quietly : 

“ As you are so well informed, 
General, no doubt you can also 
tell me who is my successor in the 
picture ?” 

“How am I to guess who is 
your successor?” said Vassiljef, 
testily. “It may be a Ohinese 
model or a Congo negro, for any- 
thing I know. The Countess left 
the country six weeks ago, and 
has not been heard of since.” 

This was all Roman required to 
know, and now he knew it. His 
heart leapt up joyfully. Biruta 
was safe; so all was well. He 
could not quite repress a long 
breath of relief. 

But that breath had not passed 
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unnoticed, and was sufficient to 
revive the General’s undefined 
suspicions. 

“This is news to you,” he said, 
eyeing Roman with as sharp a 
glance as his blear eyes were cap- 
able of. ‘“ You were not aware 
that Countess Massalowska had 
left the country ?” 

“Am I likely to hear much 
news in this confounded hole? I 
have not seen a newspaper for six 
weeks, and not a soul came to 
visit me since I was locked up, 
not even my brother.” 

The General was silent. Evi- 
dently there was nothing further 
to be got out of this young man. 
He turned to the governor of the 
prison, and conversed with him 
in an undertone. At the end of 
some minutes the governor beck- 
oned Roman to approach, and in a 
short aggressive manner informed 
him that he was free. The order 


from St Petersburg had arrived 


this morning, that he was to be 
escorted to the frontier, and there 
put at liberty to go where he 
pleased ; the only stipulation being 
that he was never again to replace 
foot on Russian soil. 

Roman received the news in 
silence, and with conflicting feel- 
ings. His heart leaped up at the 
idea of freedom—of Biruta! But 
in the midst of his joy there came 
the thought of his brother, whom 
he was leaving for ever. Was he 
not to be allowed to take leave of 
him? To say farewell to Stara- 
Wola? After a minute’s reflec- 
tion he put this request into 
words. 

The governor shook his head ; 
the order from St Petersburg did 
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not enter into such sentimental 
details as farewells; the message 
was briefly to conduct him to the 
frontier, nothing more. 

Here Vassiljef unexpectedly in- 
terposed, and drawing the gov- 
ernor aside, began another whis- 
pered conversation. The governor 
nodded once or twice, and then 
they both laughed out loud, their 
fancy tickled, apparently, by some- 
thing that had been said—at some 
humorous aspect of the situation. 
When the governor turned back 
towards Roman, his eyes were 
still twinkling with irrepressible 
merriment. 

“What a charming thing is 
family affection,” he said, “and 
how lucky you are to have a 
friend at court! Now General 
Vassiljef, always remarkable for 
his tender heart” (here the gov- 
ernor poked the General in the 
ribs, and both went off again into 
a renewed fit of laughter)—“ re- 
markable for his tender heart, as 
I was saying, and touched by 
your attachment to your brother, 
has begged me to make an ex- 
ception in your favour. It is 
granted: you will be taken to 
Stara-Wola— under escort, of 
course—and allowed a quarter 
of an hour for your affectionate 
adieus. I hope you are duly 
grateful ?” 

Roman, fully more puzzled than 
grateful, merely bowed his acknow- 
ledgment of the favour. He was 
satisfied at having gained his point, 
to be sure; but where was the joke ? 
He could see none, though the 
echoes of coarse laughter still rang 
in his ears, as he walked back to 
the cell to prepare for starting. 
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‘*To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.” 


It was almost worth while to 
have spent six weeks inside a Rus- 
sian prison, in company of rats and 
earwigs, to have been nourished 
on mouldy bread and greasy soup, 
and reduced to pacing a damp 
quadrangular court sixty feet 
square by way of exercise, in 
order to taste the intoxicating 
sensatioi: ©: recovered freedom. 

Roman’s health had suffered 
from the long confinement, and he 
had been still further weakened 
and pulled down by an attack of 
intermittent fever ; but now as he 
took place in the railway carriage 
that was to bear him westward, 
away from Russia, from danger, 
from tyranny, he forgot all these 
grievances, so sweet was it to feel 
that they now belonged to the past. 
He was not alone, of course, in 
the carriage: two Cossacks armed 
from head to foot had been ap- 
pointed as escort ; their orders be- 
ing not to leave him out of sight 
until he should have reached the 
frontier. 

Just now they were sitting 
opposite to him, two swarthy 
expressionless individuals of the 
bull-dog type, with shapeless frost- 
bitten noses, and an undefined 
odour of colza-oil hanging about 
their persons. Their sole idea of 
duty appeared to consist in not for 
a single moment removing their 
small bead-like eyes from off their 
charge’s face, denying themselves 
even the luxury of winking it 
seemed. 

Yet on the whole their presence 
scarcely disturbed Roman more 
than a couple of wooden dummies 
would have done. He let his gaze 
rove over the landscape they were 
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passing through, and gave himself 
up to pleasurable dreams. 

The country is not a very beauti- 
ful one just here. Large stretches 
of forest cut down at either side of 
the railway in 1863, in order to 
remove this means of shelter from 
the Polish insurgents, imparts an 
air of desolation to the scene, 
scarcely enlivened at long inter- 
vals by groups of dusky swine 
grazing among the tree-stumps 
and herded by a shaggy peasant, 
who keeps his charges together by 
means of stones discharged from a 
sling. Sometimes a horse, its front 
legs hobbled together, attempts to 
flee from the approaching train, 
with painful stumbling motion, 
and occasionally there is a glimpse 
of a wretched hamlet, composed 
of crazy wooden huts blackened 
by age and weather, and roofed in 
by thatch of bleached and rotten 
reeds, 

But to Roman, just released 
from captivity, everything ap- 
peared beautiful to-day. It was 
the same world, yet not quite the 
same, that he had left six weeks 
ago; for nature, like time, never 
stands still, and summer had made 
a considerable stride since he last 
had looked upon the face of field 
and forest. 

It was summer still, both accord- 
ing to the calendar and the atmo- 
sphere, for September was not yet 
reached, and the heat was as great 
as upon any day in July; but it 
was summer that was distinctly 
changing to autumn. Not the 
less beautiful on that account, for 
the first foreboding symptoms of 
disease are often fairer to look 
at than the robustness of perfect 
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health. The crude raw greens of 
early summer had been toned away 
to something far more fastidiously 
delicate in hue; the forest crown 
was beginning to take a tint that 
might be likened to a hectic flush ; 
the beauty of departing life was 
beginning to mingle with the 
beauty of approaching death. The 
grain was gone from the fields, 
that six weeks ago had resembled 
a tawny sea of rippling water, and 
as the train now emerges from be- 
hind the trees, the clean-cut stub- 
ble stretches away on all sides like 
a carpet of burnished gold. 

What splendid weather this had 
been for the harvest, thought 
Roman, as he was being whirled 
along, hardly a drop of rain for 
the past month. He was glad of 
it for his brother’s sake. And then 


he began to reflect on the coming 
interview with Felicyan, and to 
wonder what explanation he would 
give of his non-appearance in the 


Warsaw prison? He did not doubt 
his affection ; but surely he might 
have contrived to obtain access to 
his brother by the display of a 
little energy? Energy! yes, that 
is where Felicyan fell short ; prob- 
ably he had suffered himself to 
be discouraged by the first refusal, 
and had not renewed his attempt. 
All that they had to say to each 
other must now be compressed into 
the space of fifteen minutes. Fif- 
teen minutes was a very short time 
in which to say farewell for life, 
and he wondered whether he would 
be able to see his brother alone? 
Here he glanced at the two Cos- 
sacks opposite, whose eyes as usual 
he found upon him with fixed but 
expressionless stare: those men 
would cling to him like leeches 
he felt. What was to be done 
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regarding those papers that were 
hidden away behind the picture of 
Paul and Virginia? He could not, 
of course, remove them to-day ; but 
he must contrive to reveal their 
hiding-place to Felicyan, who would 
keep them in charge until some 
favourable opportunity occurred of 
conveying them to Germany. If 
no such opportunity occurred soon, 
why then they must just be de- 
stroyed, their loss, though regret- 
able, would not be vital, since, in 
point of fact, those other papers 
that were already in safety, con- 
tained ample information upon 
every point connected with his 

mission. 

It was about noon when they 
reached the little country station 
that lay about eight werst distant 
from Stara-Wola. Here, after 
some delay, a conveyance was pro- 
cured, and Roman, accompanied 
by his two satellites, got in. An 
hour’s drive brought them to the 
village, and now the house itself is 
visible, showing white between the 
trees. 

As the carriage turned into the 
short strip of avenue, Roman could 
see that a large crowd of peasants 
was assembled in front of the 
verandah: what could be the 
meaning of this? But in the next 
minute he had remembered that 
this must probably be the harvest 
feast ; he recollected having heard 
that the oats were brought home 
some time in August, and this was 
August still. The reapers were 
coming, as is customary, to offer 
the crown of oats to the master of 
the village. He could already 
hear their voices singing a gay 
song of rejoicing, as they escort 
the buxom oat-crowned queen of 
the day.! 





1 A custom prevalent among most Slav nations; the wreath is carefully pre- 
served for a twelvemonth, after which the grain from it is mixed up with the 
seed to be sown, in order to ensure a plentiful harvest. 
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Not such a very gay song after 
all, it strikes Roman as he draws 
nearer the house. Why have they 
chosen such a dismal melody to- 
day? More suited to a funeral 
procession than to a gay harvest 
feast, it would seem. 

And it is a funeral procession ! 
he realises with a shock, as, draw- 
ing up before the verandah, he has 
caught sight of a black- draped 
bier, and a couple of acolytes 
distributing wax-candles to the 
crowd. 

All sorts of horrible possibili- 
ties flash through Roman’s brain. 
Hala? Luba? one of the children ? 
Felicyan himself, perhaps ? 

He jumped down almost before 
the carriage had stopped. 
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“Who is it?” he cried, seizing 
hold of the nearest peasant, and 
shaking his arm by way of acceler- 
ating speech. ‘ Whose funeral is 
this? Who is dead?” 

“Stary Pan” (the old gentle- 
man). 

Roman let go the peasant’s arm. 

“Thank God!” he muttered. 
How stupid he had been not to 
have thought of this at once, as 
the most natural, the least painful 
answer to the question. The 
death of an imbecile old man 
could hardly be reckoned a misfor- 
tune even in the most affectionately 
united family. 

A relief was it not rather, to 
himself and to others, that this 
useless life had come to a close? 








CUSTOMS. 


From time to time some senile 
dilettante awakes from his after- 
noon snooze, repeating to himself 
a nursery rhyme he babbled many 
decades ago, before he began the 
business of life. That business 
being now well nigh at an end for 
him, he has retired from the fray, 
and has plenty of time for mild 
literary pursuits. He begins to 
think of the meaning of these 
childish rhymes running in his 
head ; perhaps he cannot remember 
the exact words. Forthwith he 
writes to ‘ Notes and Queries,’ and 
in due course his communication 
appears set forth (to his delight) 
under the title of “ Folk-lore.” It 
may be somewhat to the following 
effect :— 

“FoiK-LorE.—In my childhood I 
was taught some verses which yet 


dwell (though somewhat imperfectly, 
I fear) in my memory. Feeling un- 
certain as to the precise words of the 


last line, and as I am positive that I 
used to hear identical verses repeated 
in other nurseries at the time, I 
venture to ask for a place in your 
columns for an inquiry on this sub- 
ject, in the hope that it may catch 
the eye of one of those who were 
children with me, and that he (or 
she !} may confirm or set right my 
version. The lines are as follows : 
‘Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty Dumpty got a great fall, 

All the king’s horses and all the king's 

men 
Could not set Humpty Dumpty up 
again.’ 
My difficulty is this. The last line, 
as I have set it down, is defective in 
rhythm (the rhyme may pass). Can 
any one assist me to the right reading ? 
Fo@ius ANTIQUUS.” 


The letter elicits many others ; 
the discussion is sustained for 
several months, until it is proved 
to the satisfaction of all, except 


unlettered scoffers, that Humpty 
Dumpty was an Aryan hero whose 
fame is celebrated in many tongues, 
whose memory is preserved by 
many and curious customs among 
different nations. ‘“ Fogius anti- 
quus” is as agreeably surprised as 
Moliére’s M. Jourdain, who found 
that, without suspecting it, he had 
been talking prose all his life. It 
had never occurred to him that by 
his simple inquiry he should enter 
a province ticketed with the im- 
pressive title ‘“ Folk-lore.” 

Folk-lore is a field of liberal 
proportions, and the labour of 
those who till it is enlivened by 
many exciting discoveries ; but in 
discussing certain customs in the 
following pages it is not proposed 
to deal with them in a scientific 
light: it is but the plain, every- 
day aspect of them, as they appear 
to an ordinary observer of men 
and women, that will be dealt 
with. 

It might be imagined that in re- 
jecting some customs and adhering 
to others, man, being a reasoning 
creature— Homo sapiens as natu- 
ralists with some arrogance have 
classified him— would have acted 
under some intelligent discrimi- 
nation. There is, however, little 
trace of any such motive ; he has 
kept one and flung aside another, 
with little apparent regard to 
comfort, convenience, or decorum. 
Human beings, especially those of 
the gentler gender, being, on the 
whole, conservative, are generally 
loath to part with old customs, 
even those which are irksome or 
which have lost all significance 
among new surroundings, Yet 
they are so capricious that often 
they allow useful and convenient 
customs to fall into disuse, and re- 
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tain those that serve no practical 
end. 

Formerly, for example, it was 
usual for non-professional gentle- 
men, living in a town, to have 
brass plates bearing their names 
on their front doors. Only two 
survivals of this convenient prac- 
tice linger in the writer’s memory 
—one in London, at the Earl of 
Warwick’s house in St James’s, 
the other, till recently, in Edin- 
burgh, at the Earl of Wemyss’s 
old town house. When and why 
did this become discredited among 
what French novelists delight to 
write of as le hig-life? Any 
one who has rung at the wrong 
door in a London street must 
have winced before the ag- 
grieved and dignified air of the 
six feet of broadcloth and plush 
whom he has disturbed in the 
study of the ‘ Morning Post.’ 
Never, or hardly ever, do the 
servants in No. 100 know who 
lives in 99 or 101; and as for 
the residence of Mr Riser, Q.0., 
being known to the footman of 
Sir Gilbert Grandechose—why, the 
idea has only to be mentioned that 
its absurdity may be apparent. 
Whereas another custom which 
has neither utility, ornament, nor 
cleanliness to recommend it—that 
of causing servants in livery to 
load their heads with white powder 
—threatens to live as long as there 
are masters and men. 

Another instance of putting 
down a good and convenient cus- 
tom, and retaining one which, 
though harmless and picturesque, 
serves no useful end whatever, is 
found in that palace of paradox— 
the House of Commons. Until 
recently, so recently that Whips 
still living (and not only living, 
but retaining much of that air— 
half-statesman, half-bookmaker— 
which is the accredited exterior of 
a Whip) shake their heads, and 
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moan, “It never was so dans le 
temps,”—it used to be an honour- 
able understanding between the 
two sides that no important divi- 
sion should be taken during the 
hours sacred to the principal meal 
of the day. Members were al- 
lowed to go home, dress, dine, and 
sip their claret leisurely, with the 
perfectly calm mind essential to 
digestion, and the certainty that 
if they were back by eleven o'clock, 
they were doing all that could be 
reasonably expected of them. All 
the Whip’s concern was that 
enough members should remain 
to keep a House. 

But it is far otherwise now ; so 
much so, that one who entered 
Parliament not earlier than the 
general election of 1880 might be 
at a loss to account for the indig- 
nation of an honourable member 
for one of the northern counties 
of England, who, one evening last 
session, was stopped at the door by 
his Whip, and pressed to stay and 
dine, “Dine? dine HERE?” he ex- 
claimed, as the flush rose to his 
brow. “TI have been twenty years 
in this House, and I’ve never done 
that yet. I’m blanked if I begin 
now !” and out he marched. That 
understanding of mutual conveni- 
ence is a thing of the past. Not 
only must the Government Whips 
keep a house, but they must 
keep a majority: there is a party 
of irreconcilables who, with envi- 
able digestions, and palates which, 
if not the reverse of fastidious, 
are subject to admirable discipline, 
never seem to leave the House, 
and are always in watch to spring 
a division when it is at its lowest 
ebb. No Government has ever 
yet received a wound, much less 
a death-blow, during the dinner- 
hour; it is not possible that any 
Government ever will: herein, 
therefore, a return might surely 
be made to the older and better 
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custom, with increased comfort all 
round, if the House of Commons 
would only act like thinking crea- 
tures. But perhaps that is too 
much to expect as things are. 
Faithless to tradition as it has 
been in this respect, how tenacious- 
ly the House clings to it in others. 
Night after night, at the end of 
business, just as the Speaker leaves 
the chair, the doorkeeper’s sten- 
torian voice echoes through the 
lobby, “Who goes home?” <A 
needless inquiry, it might seem 
to the thoughtful stranger in the 
gallery, who has been instructed 
that beds are not provided on 
the premises for members, and 
observes that preparation is being 
made for turning out the lights. 
But that cry was full of meaning 
to members in the days when 
Westminster was separated from 
London by a fair slice of country. 
It has come down to us from a 
time when legislators made up 
little parties for mutual escort 
homewards, for there were those 
infesting the green fields and dark 
lanes—gentlemen with strong arms 
and supple fingers—for whom a 
Parliament man, short in the wind 
and round in the waist after the 
manner of his kind, would have 
proved asorry match. The day may 
come when—the last trappings 
of oligarchy having been swept 
away, the Lyon King-at- Arms 
having been done to death as 
thoroughly as the griffin and the 
dodo, when hereditary pensions 
shall be remembered with the 
same chastened horror with which 
we now behold the instruments 
of torture in the Tower—the stern 
Radical, seeking what he may de- 
vour, will sweep this ancient cus- 
tom into limbo also, Meanwhile 
let us enjoy the faint flavour of 
romance that clings to it, even 
while wondering why other customs 
more useful should have been lost. 
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There is one observance in which 
we Britons have acquired a greater 
degree of freedom than probably 
was ever enjoyed at any previous 
stage of civilisation—namely, shav- 
ing. Yet even now shaving in 
prescribed limit is obligatory on 
certain callings. It is difficult to 
find any practical reason why do- 
mestic servants should be allowed 
to grow hair on the cheek, but not 
on the lip or chin ; soldiers on the 
lip but not on the cheek or chin; 
sailors, again, if on the lip, then, 
compulsorily, on both cheek and 
chin. 

The history of shaving is a very 
ancient one; it was practised in 
the New World before that was 
discovered by Europeans, for Tor- 
quemada sets our teeth on edge 
by describing how the Mexican 
barbers shaved their customers 
with flakes of obsidian (volcanic 
glass), each piece as it lost its edge 
being flung away and a new one 
applied. The latest instance of 
political significance in the mode 
of shaving must be fresh in the 
minds of many people. It was 
after the downfall of Napoleon 
III., when the French army ceased 
to be Imperial and became Repub- 
lican, that a general order was 
issued that all military chins were 
to be shaved, and forthwith the 
familiar and characteristic “im- 
perial” disappeared .from 500,000 
chins. 

For many years before the 
Crimean War, the moustache, in 
this country, was the distinguish- 
ing badge of the cavalry; it was 
prohibited in the infantry, and as 
for the civilian who braved public 
opinion bysporting it, he was looked 
on either as an artist, an eccentric, 
or as wishing to pass for a hussar. 
But shaving by regulation (little 
as it may be suspected by those who 
submit to it) has an origin more 
serious than mere caprice or love 
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of uniformity. It is the badge of 
service ; a survival of the primi- 
tive custom of mutilating slaves 
to prevent their escape, or ensure 
their recognition and recapture 
if they did escape. The Mosaic 
law made the mutilation more 
merciful than it probably had 
been previously. The proper mode 
of re-engaging a servant is set 
forth in Exodus xxi. 6: “Then his 
master shall bring him unto the 
judges: he shall also bring him to 
the door, or unto the doorpost ; 
and his master shall bore his ear 
through with an awl, and he shall 
serve him for ever.” 

As manners grew milder, even 
this slight mutilation was discarded, 
and shaving the beard or the head 
was resorted to for marking ser- 
vants. Fierce and long was the 
controversy that raged in these 
islands during the sixth and 


seventh centuries, even to shed- 
ding of blood, as to the right 


manner in which priests — ser- 
vants of the Lord—should shave 
their heads. At this distance of 
time there seems as much to be 
said for St Columba’s frontal 
tonsure—from ear to ear across 
the brow—as for that favoured at 
Rome, which eventually carried 
the day—the coronal, on the 
summit of the head. 

The Roman Catholic priesthood 
has not yielded to the lax practice 
of the age, and it is not many 
years since any Protestant cler- 
gyman of these islands, had he 
grown anything more than the 
orthodox “ mutton-chops,” would 
have forfeited the confidence of 
his entire flock. Modish young 
men of the present day for the 
most part affect the tonsure 
described by Julius Ossar as 
prevailing among the Celts of 
Britain when he first landed—that 
is, they shave everything except 
the upper lip; and, on the whole, 
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if the human countenance as 
planned by nature is to be altered, 
this seems to be the most comely 
way of doing it. 

Many attempts, more or less 
successful, have been made to 
distinguish man succinctly from 
other animals : he has been defined 
as a laughing, a cooking, a read- 
ing, a writing animal, but per- 
haps—speciality least likely to be 
begrudged him— was that of a 
shaving animal. Alas for our 
exclusiveness ! even that elaborate 
process no longer serves to differ- 
entiate us from the lower animals. 
Visitors to the Natural History 
Museum in South Kensington may 
see specimens of a pretty South 
American bird, the Motmot (Mot- 
motus braziliensis), which as soon 
as it comes to maturity begins to 
trim with its bill the long feathers 
of its own tail, till, by clipping off 
the web, it brings them to a uni- 
form approved pattern, leaving a 
neat little oval tuft at the end 
of each. 

When we reflect with satisfac- 
tion how far we have emancipated 
ourselves from the restraints of 
fashion in the matter of beards, 
does it not seem marvellous that 
we still endure the oppressive, 
though unwritten, law which con- 
stitutes the chimney-pot hat to be 
the only decorous head-dress for 
well-to-do male humanity? Woe! 
woe! zsthetic woe to the sons of 
men who, having cast aside one 
after another the Phrygian cap, 
the furred birrus, the slashed bon- 
net, the knightly beaver, the three- 
cocked hat, and the feathered glen- 
garry, have resolved that whosoever 
will enter good society must bind 
his brows with the gloomy cylinder 
of Lincoln & Bennett! None 
has a word to say in its favour; 
every one hates it and condemns 
it. In travelling, the hideous 
object has to be provided with a 
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special case; yet for more than 
three generations it has been held 
indispensable. There is a cynical 
levity in the ribbon which still 
encircles its rigid circumference, 
recalling the happy days when a 
hat-band was a reality, used to 
adjust the flexible covering to the 
head. Odious as it is admitted to 
be, perhaps the most serious objec- 
tion to it, from the point of view 
of taste, is the hindrance it pre- 
sents to any tendency in our other 
garments to become more pictur- 

ue. Every visible article of 
outfit has to be brought to the 
esthetic level of the headpiece. 
A chimney-pot hat crowning a 
tasteful costume reduces it to 
ridicule. 

Only the other day I received 
an. agreeable morning visit from 
a French prior, dressed in the 
black and white garb of a canon- 
regular of the Order of St Bene- 
dict. It was pleasant to rest the 
eyes on a dress that has altered 
little or not at all since the days 
of the Crusades; and as he sat 
before my study fire sipping a 
glass of sherry, I felt as if I ought 
to apologise for not having the 
recipe for burnt sack or hippocras. 
Marry ! my shooting suit of mod- 
ern “mixture” seemed all too vul- 
gar beside his classical raiment. 
But when he rose to go what dis- 
illusion awaited me, on finding 
that he had left in the hall an 
unmitigated chimney - pot hat, 
crowned with which his figure, 
as he retreated down the avenue, 
lost all its medieval grace. 

If there is one point on which 
an Englishman preens himself, it 
is his personal cleanliness. In 
this respect he is prone to draw 
Pharisaic comparisons between the 
habits of his own and those of 
other nations. Yet our ablutions 
are much less elaborate than those 
of the ancients. The tub has 
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taken the place of the bath. If 
it were possible for one of the 
Romans who garrisoned Britain 
in the third or fourth century to 
revisit it in the nineteenth, he 
would, of course, be amazed at 
the wealth and size of our cities, 
but he would not fail to be puzzled 
by the insignificance of the public 
baths therein, or even by their 
complete absence. Nor would the 
bathing arrangements in private 
houses strike him any more favour- 
ably. Imagine him paying a visit 
in a large country-house : how per- 
plexed he would be to make use, 
unaided, of the tin saucer contain- 
ing three or four inches of tepid 
water, the sole substitute for the 
luxurious balnearia of many cham- 
bers, which formed part of a Ro- 
man villa of any pretension. A 
sponge, a towel-horse, a lump of 
soap—the meagre accessories of 
the British tub—he would feel to 
be a barbarous exchange for what 
he had known of yore. Marble 
tanks through which flowed limpid 
streams heated to different tem- 
peratures, and often perfumed ; 
silent - footed attendants to con- 
duct the bather from one chamber 
to another; then the delightful 
lounge in the tepidariwm, where 
his body was anointed and his hair 
dressed by light-fingered wnctores 
and alipte (most charming fellows, 
who played on the muscles and 
joints, bringing them all into tune 
—body-tuners, in fact); lastly, in 
the public baths, the pleasant loiter- 
ing with those of his acquaintance 
in the porch and vestibules,—for 
such accustomed pleasures he might 
long and look in vain. 

As an institution the bath has 
passed completely away, though 
the Turkish hammam in Jermyn 
Street has its devotees. The 
people are clamouring now for free 
education; the citizens of Rome 
were kept in good humour by free 
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baths. It is difficult to realise 
that, in a state of society where 
the limits of class were at least 
as sharply defined as in our own, 
the Patricians, even the Emperors 
themselves, resorted to the same 
baths as the lowest of the people. 
Among those who had leisure, it 
was no unusual thing to bathe six 
or seven times aday. The Em- 
peror Commodus set the example 
of taking his meals on a floating 
table. Bathing, indeed, was only 
part of the attractions of the 
public baths; they were great 
social centres, where all the latest, 
freshest news was to be picked 
up. Here the latest lion might 
be seen, Juvenal’s last satire 
laughed over, or the newest novel 
of Marius Maximus discussed. 
Here a brilliant young general, 
fresh from a successful campaign 
in Africa, might be sure of a 
degree of attention more flatter- 
ing, because more discriminating, 
than the public ovation that was 
arranged for him in the streets 
on the morrow; or another, ap- 
pointed to a command in distant, 
cloud-wrapt Caledonia, would re- 
ceive condolence from his friends 
of both sexes on his approaching 
exile, 

Of both sexes—for although in 
most establishments there were 
separate bathing-places for men 
and women, there was undoubtedly 
a great deal of promiscuous bath- 
ing. Anyhow, the galleries and 
palm-fringed courts afforded de- 
lightful resorts for conversation 
and flirtation, ideal shrines for that 
divinity whom a French writer of 
the school of “‘Gyp ” lately referred 
to as “le petit dieu dont les yeux 
sont cachés et les fesses sont & 
découvert.” 

For good or for ill we have 
separated ablution from social 
intercourse ; if we want the latter, 
we must take our chance in a form 
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of entertainment utterly unknown 
in classical times, squeeze up 
crowded staircases at midnight, 
elbow and jostle our way through 
an elbowing and jostling mob, and 
try to feel that being “in society ” 
atones for all this discomfort and 
condones the mockery of it. One 
looking at the two systems im- 
partially might be tempted to the 
conclusion that, on the whole, we 
have not advanced in the science 
of pleasure ; that a stroll in bath- 
costume (made as graceful or co- 
quettish as you will) through mar- 
ble halls “ that echo to the tinkling 
rills,” and leisurely conversation in 
the twilight of oleanders, is better 
fun than wrestling, broadcloth-clad, 
with a multitude gabbling at the 
top of their voices in a Cubitt- 
built house. One feels how de- 
lightful it would be just toa 

one London season on old Roman 
lines, to return to the old natural 
hours, instead of, as we do, 


‘*To make the sun a bauble without use 

Save for the fruits his heavenly beams 
produce ; 

Through mere necessity to close our 


eyes 
Just when the larks and when the 
shepherds rise.” 


While regretting the loss of some 
customs which we have discarded 
and repining at the irksomeness of 
some that survive, we have reason 
to be grateful that things are not 
worse than they are. Mesmerisers 
and thought-readers established 
themselves among us some time 
ago, hypnotists are the latest vogue; 
but at least the law no longer al- 
lows that any woman who happens 
to be old, ugly, and cleverer than 
her neighbours may be called on © 
to prove that she is not a witch 
under pain of being burnt alive. 
It makes us shudder to read of the 
atrocities perpetrated by witch- 
finders and witch-prickers among a 
fine race such as the Zulus, and we 
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blush as we remember that not 
many generations have passed 
since similar ignorant cruelty was 
permitted in this country. Not 
many years ago I knew an old 
woman who had the reputation of 
being a witch, prided herself, and 
traded on it. Undoubtedly but 
for the protection of the law she 
would have received hurt from 
those who believed themselves in- 
jured in person or property by her 
spells. One Sunday I happened to 
pass her house, which was on a 
lonely part of the road, and stepped 
in to ask for a light for my cigar. 
She was sitting reading beside the 
fire and rose civilly to give me 
what I wanted, laying her spec- 
tacles across the open book. 
“ After all,” I thought, “she is 
not as bad as her reputation, or 
she would not be reading the 
Bible,” and I looked to see what 
part of the Scripture she had been 
studying. Imagine my amuse- 
ment and surprise to find that it 
was not a Bible at all, but a copy 
of Lord Chesterfield’s ‘ Letters to 
his Son’! Now this old dame 
would infallibly have gone to the 
stake in the days of Queen Anne. 

There are jealous husbands 
among us still; law and custom 
unite to give them due protection, 
and public opinion has prevailed 
to suppress the frightful cruelty of 
the precautions which, in primitive 
society, is sanctioned to ensure the 
fidelity of wives to their lords. It 
is said, for instance, that among 
certain hill-tribes in India, it is 
the custom for a husband to cut 
off his wife’s nose as soon as the 
honeymoon is over, so that her 
beauty may not attract incon- 
venient admiration. Among that 
people the custom is as closely 
associated with the marriage cere- 
mony as that of the wedding-ring 
is among ourselves. 

Talking of marriage and its ac- 
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companying observances, it is high 
time to protest against a silly 
exotic practice which has been 
allowed to fix itself in our country 
—namely, rice-throwing at wed- — 
dings. Old shoes, if you will, 
though some people might be glad 
if these unlovely missiles were 
prohibited at what ought to be a 
picturesque and is a somewhat 
affecting moment ; but if anything 
must be thrown, let it be old shoes, 
according to native tradition. Rice 
has no sanction in the annals of 
Christian weddings: it is a pitiful 
sight to see a bride and bridegroom 
screening their eyes to avoid the 
stinging grains; nor always suc- 
cessfully — for one instance, at 
least, remains in the memory, of a 
bridegroom who was laid up for 
weeks from the effects of a grain 
of rice in the eye. 

Obviously, this is not a custom 
indigenous to Britain, though in the 
country of its origin it boasts a 
respectable antiquity, dating from 
about the year 1500 B.c., when a 
certain sorcerer, named Chao, was 
plotting against the life of a rival 
sorcerer, a young lady named 
Peachblossom. Peachblossom being 
betrothed to Chao’s son, Chao 
fixed for the wedding a day when 
the Golden Pheasant, a most truc- 
ulent bird, was in the ascendant 
(whatever that may mean). He 
knew that at the moment the bride 
should enter the palanquin the 
spirit-bird would cleave her pretty 
head with his powerful beak. But 
the art of Peachblossom was a 
match for that of Chao. Fore- 
seeing everything, “when the wed- 
ding morning came she gave direc- 
tions to have rice thrown out at 
the door, which the spirit - bird 
seeing, made haste to devour, and 
while his attention was thus occu- 
pied, Peachblossom stepped into the 
bridal chair and passed on her way 
unharmed. And now the ingen- 
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uous reader knows why he throws 
rice after the bride.” 

So says a writer in the ‘Chinese 
Times,’ but venerable as the story 
is in the Flowery Land, there is 
not the faintest excuse for com- 
memorating Chao and Peachblos- 
som in Christian espousals. Per- 
haps of equal antiquity, but of 
far deeper pathos and significance, 
is the custom which once prevailed 
in certain parts of Scotland of in- 
cluding in the bride’s trousseaw a 
set of grave-clothes. Of such a 
provision much might be made by 
the sombre genius of Pierre Loti, 
the author of that heart-rending 
romance, ‘ Pécheur d’Islande.’ 

Having once opened the door to 
foreign customs in connection with 
our marriage ceremony, it is hard 
to say where the line should be 
drawn. There is a bewildering 
abundance and variety to choose 
from. One that prevails, or used 
to prevail (for it is said the mis- 
sionaries have succeeded in making 
it unfashionable), in the New Heb- 
rides would find unbounded favour 
with the disciples of Mrs Mona 
Caird. It is neither more nor less 
than the elevation of elopement 
into a national institution. In 
that land a girl used to have no 
choice in the matter of a husband; 
that was left in the hands of her 
parents or the chief of the tribe, 
who generally gave her to a bride- 
groom much older than herself. 
What followed is described by Rev. 
Dr Inglis in his ‘ Bible Illustra- 
tions from the New Hebrides ’ :— 


“ As a general rule she lived quietly 
with him, through fear, for five or 
six years, till she reached the full 
vigour of womanhood, when she 
showed that she had a will and power 


of her own. She then began to cast 
her eyes on some vigorous young man 
of her own age, of that class who 
could more than hold his own with 
her husband . . . they then eloped ; 
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a quarrel and sometimes a war en- 
sued, if peace was not secured by a 
large present being given to the in- 
jured husband and his friends. After 
a year or two, longer or shorter, as 
the case might be, the woman would 
quarrel with her new husband, or he 
with her, and she would leave him 
and become the wife of a third hus- 
band. This was not an exceptional 
case ; it was the normal state of so- 
ciety. When we came to know the 
people, we found in the district where 
we lived, that among the thirty or 
forty families nearest to us, there was 
scarcely a woman who had reached 
middle life to whom it might not 
have been said, as our Saviour said 
to the woman of Samaria, ‘Thou hast 
had five husbands, and he whom thou 
now hast is not thy husband.’ I 
knew one or two women who had 
had as many as ten husbands.” 


But our would-be emancipators 
of women must understand that 
before they can hope to establish 
this utopian state of things the 
male population must considerably 
outnumber the female, so that 
ladies shall be at a premium. In 
Aneityum, it seems, there used to 
be only sixty-five women to a 
hundred men, a result arrived at 
by a national custom less romantic 
than universal elopement, namely, 
the strangulation of every wife on 
the death of her husband, and the 
slaughter of female infants. It 
seems, fortunately, as if these rest- 
less architects of new-fangled 
hearths have been born centuries 
too late to induce the world to try 
their experiment. Christianity, 
chivalry, and civilisation have pre- 
vailed to alter man’s instinctive 
inquiry, “ Where is a woman?” to 
“ What is a woman?” to change 
his prayer from “Bring me a 
woman,” to “Explain to me a 
woman.” 

Customs connected with so prim- 
ary a want as food might be sup- 
posed to be enduring, and so they 
are in some respects, but in others 
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they are constantly changing. To 
let alone the hours of meal-times 
(the writer has already ventured 
some observations on these in the 
pages of ‘Maga’ ’), the mode of serv- 
ing dinner has been revolutionised 
within the memory of most of us. 
“To put your legs under a friend’s 
mahogany” is still a well-under- 
stood figure of speech, but, for all 
you know, in sitting down to 
dinner with him you may be put- 
ting them under plain deal. The 
phrase tells of a time before diner 
a la russe had made the table-cloth 
a fixture, by removing the joints 
and other dishes to the side-table, 
and replacing them by barrow-loads 
of fruit, flowers, and sweetmeats, 
a revolution almost as complete as 
took place when the Gothic con- 
querors of Italy set the fashion of 
sitting at table instead of reclin- 
ing in the Roman manner. One 
country-house, and one only, I 
have still the privilege of visiting, 
where the carving is still done 
on the table; and after dinner, 
every movable having been lifted, 
the butler withdraws the cloth, 
and, with pardonable pride, re- 
veals an expanse of mahogany— 
deeply, darkly, beautifully brown, 
with a surface like ice to the eye, 
and satin to the touch. It is prob- 
ably its rarity that makes one 
appreciate this feature in the en- 
tertainment ; but certainly, as the 
decanters slide noiselessly round 
in their silver trays, the claret 
seems to borrow a more silky 
seduction, the old sherry a more 
voluptuous glow, than they possess 
on dinner-tables @ la mode. One 
thing is certain, that he is a saga- 
cious host, who, instead of follow- 
ing sheeplike in the ruck of every- 
day entertainers, has the courage 
to retain some distinct feature like 
this. It is sure to dwell pleasantly 
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in the minds of his guests, for it 
reminds them of times long gone 
by, which always seem brighter 
and dearer than the present. As 
M. Taine remarks in his ‘ Histoire 
de la Littérature Anglaise,’ “Je 
veux bien croire qu’alors les 
choses n’étaient point plus belles 
qu’aujourd’hui; mais je suis sir 
que les hommes les trouvaient plus 
belles.” 

There prevails in our dinner- 
parties a sad want of sense of 
the eternal fitness of things.. The 
cookery is consummate, but there 
is far too much of it, except for 
an epicure; and if you want to 
play the epicure, then the party 
should be small, and intent on the 
same purpose. The Romans of 
the decadence brought the art of 
dining to the highest perfection. 
Their parties never exceeded nine 
in number: professed gowrmets, 
they devoted themselves during 
dinner to the pleasures of the 
table ; afterwards, when the body 
had been cared for, came the time 
for the exchange of such intel- 
lectual refreshment as might be 
had. This was rational. If one 
is to be sensual let it be set about 
in a business-like way. Under 
the present system we confound 
two things; we spend lavishly on 
the material part of the feast, and 
we set it as if it were possible to 
do it justice and amuse our neigh- 
bours at the same time. The mo- 
ment when your spirit leaps to 
the knowledge that, in spite of 
the eleven chances to one against 
it in a leg of mutton, the gods 
have so ordered that upon your 
plate shall rest the succulent disc 
known as the “ Pope’s eye ”—that 
moment, I say, is not one in which 
you find it agreeable to enter upon 
the merits of the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill with the county mem- 





1 « A Country Member’s Moan,” ‘ Maga,’ July 1890. 
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ber’s wife beside you. You feel 
that you must either swallow the 
delicate morsel with as little cere- 
mony as if it were a piece of ordi- 
nary muscular tissue, or concen- 
trate all your faculties on its de- 
glutition. Nor, on the other 
hand, if by some harsh arbitra- 
ment of Fate you have been 
served with the wing of a wood- 
cock, while an uninstructed crea- 
ture in tulle and moiré ribbons 
picks hesitatingly at the juicy 
thigh of the same bird, and allows 
all the savoury wealth of the trail 
to be carried untasted away, can 
you be expected to respond satis- 
factorily to the artless inquiry— 
“ Tf you are fond of lawn-tennis ?” 

No. Business is business. The 
Romans acted wisely in so arrang- 
ing as to attend to one thing at a 
time. By all means have large 
dinner-parties ; but, by the shade 
of Lucullus! let there be more 
elasticity about them. 


‘QO weariness! beyond what asses 
feel 

Who tread the circuit of the cistern 
wheel ; 

A dull rotation never at a stay, 

Yesterday’s face twin image of to-day ; 

While conversation, an exhausted stock, 

Grows weary as the clicking of the 
clock,” 


So sung Cowper, and matters have 
not mended much since his day. 
Of course there are dinner-par- 
ties, never large, that are as de- 
lightful as the overgrown feast is 


dismal; little intimate parties, 
where, amid shaded lights, well- 
cooked dishes, and well - ripened 
wines, the golden hours slip by 
all too fast. But if you want 
your hospitality to linger long and 
brightly in the memory of your 
guests, don’t send a string of peo- 
ple down with the nicest atten- 
tion to order of precedence, even 
to the dates of the creation of 
different baronets; ply them with 
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more dishes than any one ought 
to, or than most people can, eat ; 
and give them as much wine as 
they can walk away with, and 
withal expect them to be enter- 
taining. Every one who is neither 
a glutton nora dullard groans at 
the length and dulness of dinners ; 
hence the recourse which has been 
had of late years to tobacco in the 
dining-room, saturated with which, 
and reeking in every stitch of their 
garments, men condescend to spend 
a few minutes in the drawing-room 
with the ladies before the party 
breaks ‘up. , 

There is room for a spirited 
change in this custom of dinner- 
parties—for a new departure on 
the part of some one in a good 
position and with a good cook. 
Suppose some lady who has a 
large London house, and who 
wishes to entertain, were to in- 
timate that she is “at home,” say 
from eight to eleven, and put 
petits diners in the corner of her 
cards. Answers would of course 
be requested, and the number who 
would come could be calculated 
almost toa nicety. Then iet the 
dining-room be set as for a ball- 
supper, with small tables with 
four or six covers each. Guests 
would arrive at different hours, 
the onus of precedence (totally 
out of place in a private house) 
would be dispensed with, little 
parties would arrange themselves 
at the several tables, and a neat 
little dinner be served to each. 
In this way, in a roomy house, 
it would be quite easy to entertain 
forty or fifty people in an evening, 
and the double triumph would be 
attained of breaking intolerable 
routine and making the guests en- 
joy themselves. At least the ex- 
periment is worth trying. 

By the by, as we have got on 
the subject of dinners, how often 
one hears the title cordon blew mis- 
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applied to a man-cook. It is ex- 
clusively appropriate to a woman, 
as may be seen from the following 
extract from the ‘Almanach des 
Gourmands’ (1830): “Si les gages 
d’un cuisinier, et surtout les habi- 
tudes de l’artiste, vous le rendent 
trop dispendieux, bornez-vous au 
cordon bleu. Faites choix d’une 
cuisiniére active, propre,” &c. The 
origin of the distinction is well 
told by Abraham Hayward in his 
anonymous and lively work, ‘The 
Art of Dining’ (London, 1852). 
It appears that Louis XV. held the 
firm opinion that no woman could 
ever attain to the highest accom- 
plishment in cookery. Madame 
Dubarry, resenting this as a slight 
upon her sex, resolved to convert 
him by stratagem. She caused a 
consummate supper to be prepared 
and served for the king in her 
rooms: the menu has been pre- 
served to this day in evidence of 
the truth of the story. It was a 
complete success. 


“*Who is this new cwisinier of 
yours?’ exclaimed the monarch 
when this unparalleled succession of 
ee surprises was complete. 
‘ Let me know his name, and let him 
henceforth form part of our royal 
household.’ ‘ Allons donc, la France!’ 
retorted the delighted ex - grisette, 
‘have I caught you at last? It is 
no cuisinier at all, but a cuisiniere ; 
and I demand a recompense for her 
worthy both of her and your Majesty. 
Your royal bounty has made my 
negro, Zamore, governor of Luciennes, 
and I cannot accept less than a cordon 
bleu for my cuisiniere.’” 


Unluckily there is one link miss- 
ing to complete the authenticity 
of this anecdote—the name of this 
great artist does not appear on 
the roll of the Order. 

A brief reference to yet another 
custom and I have done. Grace 
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before meat should never, under 
any circumstances, be dispensed 
with, not only because of the high 
example set us in this matter and 
the unvarying Christian practice, 
but also because of historic asso- 
ciation (though this is getting 
dangerously near the mystic pro- 
vince of folk-lore). If any one 
is disposed to ask why gratitude 
should be shown by grace before 
taking food any more than before 
putting on his clothes, or entering 
his house, or enjoying anything 
else that is as necessary to life as 
food, let him remember that man 
did not always live in such abun- 
dance as we do now; that his 
supplies were not always so secure, 
and that a meal in primitive times 
generally depended on his skill 
and luck in hunting and fishing. 
Can it be wondered, then, that a 
man who owed reverence to any 
divinity at all, fell, in very early 
ages, into the excellent habit of 
expressing the thanks he felt at 
sitting down to a good square 
meal? To clothes, for the most 
part, he was indifferent, they were 
an extra, and he could always fall 
back on paint ; a house also might 
be dispensed with, so long as there 
were good caves ; but food—that 
must be had. So it is an old and 
good custom saying grace, and 
must not be allowed to fall into 
disuse, even if we can find no 
better expression of it than that 
found in a manuscript volume of 
recipes, once the property of the 
rough-handed Sir Robert Grierson 
of Lag— 


**O Lord, weir ay gangan and wer ay 
gettan, 

We soud ay be comman to thee, but 
wer ay forgettan.” 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 





